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ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS 

OX THB 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OR THE PEOPLE OR INDIA 


THEIR RELIGION, AND INSTITUTIONS, 



tdyac, ft ftj/ jj}j y\.yvdiaKCi>jj.tv, fiap&apiitip tout* eipai. plv Zvv 'iattt 
&y n rjj &\i)6slq, koI to lovrov avruv, eii] Si nav vrrb vaXaiirriTOs tcl itpSrrat 
ruv Iviparcev hvevptra Zivai" bia yap rb vavraxp crpeipeffdai to. ov6/xara 
ivSlv Oavfuurrbv Ktrj h % irakaia <po>yi) irpbs r^v vuv\ fSap/ 3 aptnf)S p.7]8lv 
Siaiplpoi. Plato, Cratylus, i. 421. 

“ We might say that the words which we did not understand were derived 
from the barbarians. Some of them might in reality be so; and it might 
also be the case that, owing to the lapse of time, the earliest forms were 
undiscoverable: for, as a result of the circulation of words in all parts of 
the world, it would not be at all strange if the ancient language,- as com¬ 
pared with the modem, was in no respect different from the speech of the 
barbarians.’* 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION . 1 


My primary object in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re¬ 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of their nation, and of 
their national literature, religion, and institutions; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is. to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modern inquiry on the various subjects here 
examined. 2 The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com¬ 
pilation, or, at the least, founded on the labours of 
others; but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par¬ 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

1 [This Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the pages in which the several topics are treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

s This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro¬ 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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of my argument. In this way. I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate¬ 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
acknowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par¬ 
ticularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Eigveda 
by M. Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages in the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only -of the present volume 
consists of a Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
(apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto) I have not con¬ 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introduc¬ 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the 
table at- the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con¬ 
ception of the course of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatenated summary of the prin¬ 
cipal topics in order, 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 
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that the Hindus were not indigenous in India, but have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Ger¬ 
mans, etc. 3 In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men¬ 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad¬ 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com¬ 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultimately settled; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
corner of Hindustan; and that, while they were con¬ 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti¬ 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula: for if we find that the Hindus originally pos¬ 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 


8 [This proposition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
I now only insist on at least one of the elements in the ancestry of .the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.] 
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other considerations) that they immigrated from th'e 
north-west, becomes strengthened; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in occu¬ 
pation of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo¬ 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus with those of the Per¬ 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the Pirst 
Chapter (pp. 4—214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom -has, undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which we now see the ultimate 
result in the modern vernacular dialects of the north of 
•India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., 
and to show what the elements are of which they are 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and 
dates only from the Mahomedan invasion; while the 
second and third (in a more or less different form) are 
common to them with the Prakrits, or older vernacular 
dialects, out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii.—vii., pp. 11—128) an 
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account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (l) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modern vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects- of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century b.c., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em¬ 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some pomparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations (i.e. the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modem vernaculars, 
Hindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi¬ 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if . we except a small non-Sanskritie residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; (b) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic' Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be'more ancient than they; and (c) the 
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relation in which the rock inscriptions stand to the Pali. 
In Section Yin. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far hack as 
we are able to trace it, has been undergoing a continual 
s.eries of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its words and its grammatical inflec¬ 
tions,—it must at some period a little further back 
have entirely merged in Sanskrit, and have been iden¬ 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit haying been once the same 
with the oldest language of northern India, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some further arguments,—drawn partly 
from the parallel case of Latin (which though once a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc.), and partly from certain pheno¬ 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,—are adduced in Section ix. (pp. 144—160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna¬ 
cular language, and that the Vedic hyiftns were com¬ 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to argue further (Section' x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages have been exposed to all the 
mutations to which all spoken languages are subject. 
That such has actually been the case, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Yedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera¬ 
ture, and which (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis¬ 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Yedic hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Veda, through the Hirukta, the Brahmanas, etc* to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Yedas (the Eik, 
Yajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an¬ 
tiquity of the Yedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of. the Yedas supplying the 
original germ out of which the Puranic mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Yedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Ycdie hymns 
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were composed can have been no other than the ver¬ 
nacular speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable that in 
that early age, when the refinements of grammar were 
unknown, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual 
mutations in its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most 
striking family resemblance ;—I proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215—357), to produce the evidence which 
comparative philology furnishes of this resemblance, and 
to argue from the affinity of languages a community of 
origin between the different nations by which they were 
spoken. I then go on to bring forward the further 
grounds, supplied by comparative mythology and by 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Hindus 4 belonged to the same great family as the 
Persians, Greeks, Homans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus¬ 
tan from the north-west. The following are some of 
the details of this process of proof: In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparative philo- 

4 [Sec note 3, p, ix.] 
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logy are premised, in which it is shown how, by a com¬ 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can be 
distributed into different families, of which the several 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara¬ 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian,' ■ it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par¬ 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond 
.with each other both in sound and sense; and secondly,, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan¬ 
guages in their modes of inflection, as well as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ¬ 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
from the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and by assimilating new: and it is further 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
in which they differ are such as would grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual and moral. But as, admitting the 
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resemblances between these languages, a Hindu might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the source 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
. parent of them, all,—to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prakrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom¬ 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms which are older than those of the Sanskrit; while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 261—278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race; 5 
and that, therefore, the "ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same country, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Komans. In such a case as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after¬ 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance in lan¬ 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those which 
remained longest together would show in all respects 
the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 279— 
286) it is argued that there is no objection 6 arising 
from physiological considerations, i.e. from colour or 

5 [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm, 
now that affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity in race.] 

6 [This assertion is in the 2nd edition changed into an inquiry whether 
there is any objection,] 
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bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287—300) ex¬ 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con¬ 
tinued to form one community after the other kindred- 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra¬ 
tions are furnished); secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Arya; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. Erom this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
the comipon origin of all the nations called Inde- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the argu¬ 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Miiller, Weber, 
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Spiegel, Renan, ‘and Pictet, who concur in the conclu¬ 
sion that the cradle of the Indo-European race must 
he sought, not in India, hut, as Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif¬ 
ferent branches of this great family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
•which would not he fulfilled hy supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as - Hindustan, to he the point 
of departure. Some of these writers draw the same 
inference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India. In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents- 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued, Pro¬ 
fessor Spiegel maintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section it is further urged .that 
as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii, (pp. 322—329) contains the few passages 
I have been al)le to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no base, 
it must he confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief \of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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Deluge in the oldest form in which, it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work/ and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of XTttara Kura, the OttoTocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 329—334) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Yendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the- Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi¬ 
grated into India. 8 Sehlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Both and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341— 
357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Yedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians,, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene¬ 
rally. From this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the -view that the Hindus entered India from the north¬ 
west. 

. In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I have sought 

7 [This passage has been omitted in the present edition for the reasons, 
stated in note 96, p. 323.] 

8 [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequently 
altered is here omitted,] 
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to adduce further arguments in support of the same con¬ 
clusion, (1) from the distinction drawn by the authors 
of the Vedic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aryas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus; 

(2) from the accounts occurring in the Brahmanas and 
post-Vedic writings, of the gradual advance of the Aryas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south; and 

(3) from the well-estahlished fact that the south-Indian 
-languages are fundamentally different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Arian origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i. (pp. 359—369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Rigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist¬ 
ing between the two. ' In most (or at least some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aitareya- 
brahmana, the Institutes of Manu, etc., this word is 
always applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii. (pp. 
369—396) supplies a further collection of Vedic texts 
be'aring upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, negleeters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex¬ 
plain, (1) from the original position of the Aryas, as an 
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invading tribe in a country covered by forests, and from 
the savage character of the aborigines, as well as (2) 
from the lengthened period during which the hymns 
continued to be composed,—how the same appellations 
and-epithets might come to be applied to ^different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in¬ 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397—405) I quote 
the well-known passage from Manu’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the 
banks of the Sarasvati (which is in. consequence pre¬ 
sumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and- the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the Satapatha-brahmana, which narrates 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites* of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvati eastward, across the river Sadanira into' 
Yideha, or north-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 405—421) 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Bamayana, descriptive of the Eakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob¬ 
structed, and whose monarch Havana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Eama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic, and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis¬ 
cern the indistinct outlines of a great movement of th'e 
Aryas from the Doab southward across the Vindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Dekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The epithets applied to the Eakshasas in 
the Ramayana correspond in many respects, it is ob¬ 
served, with those employed in the Rigveda to charac¬ 
terize the Dasyus, Eakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section 
v. (pp. 422—423) contains some Hindu traditions re¬ 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from Mr. A. D. Campbell’s 
Telugu Grammar (including -the important note by Mr. 
B. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions. of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received' 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com¬ 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii tfl , and concluding Section 
(pp. 438—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. From the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
the people by whom the former class of languages were 
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spoken originally (i.e. before tbe Brahmanical invasion 
of tbe Dekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how th$ results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz,, (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Yindhya range into the Dekhan; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit,—how, I say, these results har¬ 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Irido-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west. 9 

The Appendix 10 (pp. 445—488), and the “Additions 
and Corrections n contain some farther illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases- supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages h'ave been printed 
in the Italic, character. 11 The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be¬ 
tween some similar letters have not alwaysbeen very 

9, [See note 3, p. ix.] 

10 [Portions of the Appendix arid additions have now been incorporated 
in the earlier part of the volume.] 

u [i n the first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagari character 
throughout the greater part of the volume.] 
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carefully indicated; but the Sanskrit scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in¬ 
tended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Yolume have 
been taken from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Rigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Muller’s edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the First Yolume. The quotations from Durgaeharya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Leva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 63 and 179. 

The work of M. Yivien de Saint-Martin, entitled: 
“Etude sur la Geographie et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de l’Inde d’apres les Hymnes Yediques” 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has. arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country, 
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correspond precisely with, those which. I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide. 13 

12 I allude to Ms conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda waa 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Bumouf s Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 455); and that the country of the Klkatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint-Martin’s work that he intends 
to prosecute further Ms researches into the ethnography of India 


(Edinburgh, I860.] 
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In preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz,, 
Burnouf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Tumour, Fausboll, Bajeudralal Mitra, H. H. 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, Goldstucker, Both, Behfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
Whitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Renan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Vullers, 
Schleicher, Pick, Crawford, Huxley, and G. Bawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re¬ 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. j 76, ff.; 221, ff. j 280, ff.; 
and 287, ff.; as well as the statements of Gatha and 
Vedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205. ff ; have been 
greatly enlarged. 
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My conclusions regarding the value of affinity in 
language as a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
manical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
but leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ffi, reference is 
made to a recent paper by Prof. Kern, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Bigveda; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Hang, on the antiquity of the caste-system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain far¬ 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, further, been revised throughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before. 

J. M. 

Edinburgh, 1871. 
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PLAN OF THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

In the first volume of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Vedic hymns, in 
the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Ramayana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the, texts of the Veda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians ; (3) the 
passages of the Rig and Atharva Vedas which throw light upon th$ 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later hooks which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
to have occurred between the Brahmans and Kshattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Puranas regarding the origin of the alien .tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan; and 
(6) the Puranic descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bharatavarsha or India: and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes; and that in consequence of this dis¬ 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif¬ 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by a literal interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 
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the greatest probability, be regarded as forming a branch, (not, how¬ 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeval 
abode in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus travelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu¬ 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

Tho process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu- 
. sions-is the following. Eirst, I propose to show,' by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, that the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable forip of speech of divine 
origin, but is different now from what it was when their ancestors 
first came into India. This will be made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic diction of the Vedic hymns with the more modern 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference to ^ the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone; by arguments drawn from the com¬ 
position of such books as the Higbantu, and Hirukta, explanatory of- 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmanas, and such speculative 
treatises as the Upanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the Hymns which they quote, and the .sense 
of which they explain and develope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian S'astras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship, 1 and state of manners which they severally 
represent; the Vedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian hooks, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. 'While the 

1 The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a atei 
volume of this work, the fourth. 
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mutability and tbe actual mutations of tbe Sanskrit language are' 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to have transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their several modem representatives, 
the older- Sanskrit became gradually modified 2 info the Pall and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele¬ 
ments,—not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part of tbe spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or u 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources,—it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem vernacular dialects of Northern India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under¬ 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
"by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forma 
of inflection; and this in such a manner as to show them to he sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. Erom these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the different nations,— 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations, 
—by which the above-mentioned languages.have been spoken,* as well 
as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

I Bhall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be¬ 
tween the Indo-Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar¬ 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, wbo occupied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be illustrated from the data to be found in the Yedic 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as 
in the other S'astras of later date. 

3 The objections which have been raised to this statement of the origin of the 
PS3i, etc., will bet considered farther on 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LANGUAGES OF' NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY AND 

RELATIONS. 

Sect. I .-—The Mrth-Indian Dialects, Ancient and Modern. 

A. survey of the languages of Northern India reveals to ns the fol¬ 
lowing facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, .popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity; which is now, however, understood only hy a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
viz., Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, Guzaratl, etc., all bearing a close re¬ 
semblance to each' other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. Hirst, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example Isvara (god), devata (deity), svarga (heaven), stri (woman), 
ptmisha (man), Jana (person); secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from lolca (people), istrl from stri (woman), munh from muJtha 
(mouth), Midi from Ihratri (brother), lhatijd from IJirdtrija (brother’s 
son), bdhin from IMg'ini (sister), liydh from vivdha (marriage), bhuin 
from Miami (earth), and innumerable others in Hindi'; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
hooks, and which we must therefore either suppose to have An origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial. 
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though, not of the ‘written, Aryan speeen, 1 * such as in Hindi, lap 
(father), beta (son), per (a tree), chauki (a chair), chuh (a blunder), 
IcMrJcl (a window), jhdgrd (a dispute), baichera (the same), dtd (flour), 
chatdi (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. - Fourthly, words 
derived from. Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as admt 
(a man),. *aurab (a woman), hakim (a ruler), Mklm (a physician), 
durust (right), roz (day), dariyd (a river), roshanl (light), etc., etc. 

Let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dialects. 
It is clear,. for various reasons, that they cannot Have existed for ever 
in their ’present form. When therefore, and how have they been 
created? What do history and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject ? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the North - 
Indian dialects,'such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to be universally admitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those languages since the time when the Musulmans 
began to invade India. Now it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in fact till long after¬ 
wards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from the north-west 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects. 3 

1 This latter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof. Aufrecht. The 

same remark had been previously made by Mr. J. Beames, as will appear from a 
. quotation which I shall make further on from his “Notes on the Bhojpurl dialect of 
Hindi,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p. 499. 

3 We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer, Yaraha Mihira, 
that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic origin had been 
borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced into Sanskrit books. I 
allude to such words as hard, drikana , lip tlx, anrtpha, sunnpkd, apoJcii/m, rihpha, 
which'are of Greek origin, and mukarina, mukmild , tasdi, tasli, etc,, which are 
derived from the Arabic. , (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, II., 525 ff., and Weber’s 
Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische -Sthdien, II., pp, 254 and 263.) 
The following verse of Yaraha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian astro¬ 
nomers were indebted to the Greeks::— 

mhckhah hi yavanas teshu samyak sastram idaih sthitam j 
rishi-vat U ’pi pujyante kirn punar daivavid dvijah | 

“ For the Yavanas wre Mlechhas; yet among them this science is thoroughly cultivated; 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu hook, the Bagh o Bahar, we 
have the following account by the author,, Mir Amman, of Dehli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin¬ 
dustan, from Humayun downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
language, which I cppy in the Homan character:— 

“ Haqlqat Urdu hi zabdn Id Imurgon he. mmh se yun sum hai hih 
Hill skahr Hinduon he nazdih chaujugl hai. Unhen he raja parjd 
gadlm se rahte the, aur ajoni bhahhd lolte the. JBmdr laras se Musul- 
mdnon ha 'amal hua. Sultan Mahmud Qhaznavi ay a. JPhir Qhorl 
cur Lodi badshah hue. Is amad o raft he la is huohh zabunon ne 
Hindu Musuhndn hi dmezish pal. Ahhir Amir Taimur ne. . . . 
Hindustan ho liyd. Unhe ane aur rahne se la&hhar hd bazar shahr 
men dakhil hud. Is waste shahr ka bazar Urdu kahldya. . . . Jab 
Ahbar badshah takht par bgithe, tab ohdron taraf he mulhon se sab 
gaum qadrddni aur faizrasanl us hhandan lusard hi sunhar huzur men 
altar jama a hue. Lehin har eh hi goydl aur bolljudljudl ihl. Ihatthe 
hone se apas men len den sauda sulf suwdl jawdb harte eh zaldn Urdu 
hi mnqarrar hul. . . . Nidun zabdn Urdu hi manjte manjte aisl manjl 
hih hisu shahr hi boll us se fahhar nahin hhati.” 

“I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language :—The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own bhahhd 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, came. Then the Ghorl and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered 'Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the 
city, and the bazar of the city came in consequence to he called 
Urdu. . . . When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

and even they are revered like Rishis: how much more a Brahman skilled in astrology! ” 
(Colebrooke’s Essays, II., 410.) This trifling exception, however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
in India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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gathered round his court from all the surrounding countries ; hut the 
language of all these people .was different. Prom their being collected, 
however, trafficking together, and talking with each other, a camp 
(Urdu) language became established. ... At length, the Urdu 
language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine¬ 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Mahomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who have 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex¬ 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahrattl, Guzaratl, and other JSTorth- 
Indian dialects, in the form in which they are generally spoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in' number. By far the larger 
portion of words in those tongues are (as has been already said) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet are derived from Persian 
or Arabic, and which may therefore be regarded either as indigenous 
(i.e. derived from non-Aryan tribes), or colloquial vocables of Aryan 
origin. 

Several interesting questions arise here'; as Pirst, how far back can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, 
Guzaratl, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken? Secondly, 
what has been the process of their formation ? and, Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are not discover¬ 
able in Sanskrit, as it has been preserved to us in written records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguee Pracriticse, pp. 59 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 a.d.- I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialects derived from Sanskrit: “ To. close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor¬ 
rupted Sanskrit, one more ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which' belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffused in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from its parent. The former set are 
genuine daughters of the Sanskrit; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though, it is to some extent doubtful whether these are the .daughters 
of the former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
former family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era ; and it may 
he shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question'is, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

Mr. Beames claims for the modem vernacular dialects a hjgh anti¬ 
quity, and regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows: 

“I would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un- 
fortunately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively. He 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre¬ 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Virgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished Homan to use only stately and euphonious words—a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modern English 
writers—was doubtless at work among .the ancient Brahmins; and the 
fact that the cognate -Indo-Germanic languages preserve words' not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of t his fact. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Yararuehi and 
Hemachandra,, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modern 
Vernaculars. It will be sufficient if I can show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 
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There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular 
dialects should have undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular assignable date- admitted into their 
vocabulary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient.to 
render it probable that.they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
provinces of northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin¬ 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source, 3 is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. Por as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, .receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language: and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modern vernaculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Haharashtri, S’aurasenl, etc.) which 
preceded the modern vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant; 
whereas the modem vernacular .tongues, Bengali Hindi, MahrattI, and 
G-uzarati, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modem than 
we fiod to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac¬ 
teristic of language in general. 

3 Mr. Beames says (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498) : “It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi has had an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin.” This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
the words which the. dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may be original or invented, and not modified from those 
of any pre-existing Aryan language, there must be other forms which are merely 
modifications or development^. 


■10 THE noeth-indian dialects, ancient and modeen. 


I shall first of all state briefly the, facts by wbicb it is proved that 
the modem vernaculars are not, comparatively Bpeaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of,earlier provincial dialects: and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

hirst. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Yistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter¬ 
spersed, the language of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India; or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci¬ 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modem 
vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and; 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pall or Magadhl, which also is different from the modern vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Pourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mrichhakatl, 
S'akuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa are, employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes' - of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pall Buddhistieal writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, -were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes. 
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But while we thus discover that Pall and different forms of Prakrit, 
such as have keen described, were employed in former times, we can 
find no traces of the modem vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
MahrattI, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period; and' we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse¬ 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modern Hindi, Bengali, MhhrattI, etc. 

As regards the. second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modern vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, i.e. the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces¬ 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although some 
insight into the process will he afforded by the Comparative Tables 
which will be given farther on. It iB sufficient -to know that by a 
particular .operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with those dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Gathas; secondly, that used in the rock in¬ 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pall; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


Sect. II .—The Prakrit Dialects employed in the Dramas, 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prakrit 
languages stand to the modern vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the Mrichhakatl, attributed to King Sudraka, and the Yikra- 
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moxvasl attributed to Kalidasa, (both of which, though their precise 
age be disputed, appear to have been respectively composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago, 4 ) together with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples given in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com¬ 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago, 5 or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of'India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modern 
vernacular dialects. Por. whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakrits were identical with any con¬ 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects, 6 it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblance to some of these. Even 
if some of the forms of the dramatio Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter ; as, first, the inventors, 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise entirely 
novel "modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, their com¬ 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakrit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to. the modem vernacularsj but yet exhibit a great 

' Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers the 
Mrichhakati to have been probably composed in the interval between 100 b c. and 
the end of the second century a.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. 5-9.) The same 
•writer thinks that the "Vilcraraorvas'I, which is regarded as the work of Kalidasa, is 
more recent than the Mrichhakati, hut does not assign' any probable date (Introd. to 
drama, pp. 185,186). Lassen holds that the Mrichhakati was composed towards the 
end of tbe first century a.d., while the Yikramorvas'i and the S'akuntala. (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
a.d. (Ind. Alt. ii. p. 1160). Weber, on the other band, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii, si, places 
the age of Kalidasa, the author of Vikraraorvas’I and S'akuntala, at the close of the 
third century a.d. The Mrichhakati .is held by the same author to be not earlier 
than the second century a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148). 

5 Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p. 1160. 

a Tt is quite conceivable that the Prakrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
have continued to be the conventional forms in use’in later works of the same kind, 
even after the provincial vernaculars to which they were most akin had been modified 
or superseded,—just as Latin, Sanskrit and Pali continued to be used for literary 
purposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues. 
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breaking down and modification of the former. I will give some 
instances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakrit, which will he specified farther on. 


Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

English. 

Bhavami 

Homi 

Han 

I am. 

Bhavasi 

Hoai 

Hai 

Thou art. 

Bhavati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He is. 

Bhavanti 

Honti 

Bain 

They are. 

TTttishtha 

TTtthehi 

TJth 

'Bxse. 

Prapnomi 

Pavimi 

Pata-hun 

I obtain. 

S'puomi 

S’unSmi 

Stmta-bun 

I bear. 

S'rinu 

Sunn, or Sunfihi 

Sun 

Hear (imper.), 

Kathaya 

Kahehi 

Kab 

Tell. 

Dad-ami 

Demi 

Deta-hun 

I give. 

Dadati 

Dedi 

DetS-hai 

He gives. 

D attain 

Dinnam. 

Diya, Din 

Given. 

Krityati 

Nhehchai 

NachtS 

He dances. 

RakshSmi 

Rakkhami 

Bakhtu-hun 

I keep. 

Dhava 

Dhovehi 

Dho 

Wash. 

Brumab 

BoIIamo 

Bolte 

Wd speak. 

Patarai 

Fayemi 

PaytS 

I fall. 

NishkSs'aya 

Nikkalehi 

Nikal 

Expel. 

Ghyitam 

Ghia 

GbI 

Ghee. 

Mukha 

Muba 

Munh * 

Mouth. 

Karyyam 

Kajjam 

Kaj 

Work. 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Kama 

Kanna 

Kan 

Ear. 

Twain 

Tumam 

Turn 

Thou or you. 

Tubhyam 

Tujh 

Tujb 

To thee. 

Yushmakam 

Tumhanam 

Tumbara 

Ofyou. 

Asti 

Attbi, or Achchhi 

Acbebbe (Beng.) 

He is. 

Santi 

Achchhanti 

Achchhen (ditto.) 

They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forms which the words took in Prakrit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, e.g., karma and 
karyya became in Prakrit respectively kamma and fcajja, and finally in 
Hindi Mm and kaj\ The Sanskrit form raksMmi (I keep) re-appeara 
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in the Prakrit rakkhdmi, with the compound consonant ksh changed 
into IcJch, but with ami the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
hut the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared in the Hindi rakhta , 
which does not differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modern vernaculars on the other, will he found, in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

. The books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the following:—Mr. Cowell’s Prakrita Prakasa of Vararuchi; Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse; Delius’s Radices Pracriticoe; the 
Mrichhakati, Stenzler’s edition; the S'akuntala, Bohtlingk’s edition; 
the Prabodba Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition; Malavika Agnimitra, 
•Tullberg’s edition; and the YikramorvasI, Calcutta edition. 7 

7 SinceJhe first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva, and the Balaramayana of Rajafc’ekhara, have been printed by Pandit 
Govinda Deva S'astrT, in the Journal called “The Pandit,” published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each have been struck off, bearing the dates of 1868 and 1869. 
Professor Weber has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called “ Bhagavati,” which is a species of Prakrit; and in 1870 the text, 
with a German translation, of the “ Saptasataka of Hala,” as a “ contribution to 
the knowledge of PrJkfit.” 
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Table No. I 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP THE SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 8 


REFERENCES. SANSKRIT. 


ghritam ghiam ghi ' 

dadhi dahlm , dahim dalu 

mukha muham munh 

badhira vahira bahira, 

megha meho mtnh 

vahu bahu, 

sahu, s’dhu sahu 

karya,karma kajja, kammo kaj, kam 
5 rye ajje . . . 

,garbhini gabbhin gabbhin 

yogyam jogggm jog _ 

rajya rajja raj 



vddyamanaih 
ardham 
karnah 
kharjuraih 
(charmmakd - 
( rah 

jkumbhakd - ) 
l ra b ; 


ajja 

vajjantehim 

addham 

kanno 

khgjjurehim 
| chammSrao 

kumbharo 

sabbam, ) 
iabbam ) 
s'ovana 
sachoham 


sarvam { y aWflw ' 

suvarna s'ovana 
satyam sachoham 

chandrah chando 
ehandrena chandaena 
madhyah ntajjho 

hastaJi hattho 

vriddha vuildha 
vriddham vuddim 
jyeshtha jetiha 
mushti mutthi 

sreshthi sctthi 

kashthma kafthena 
( sukkha 
sushka | ivjekha 


<V 

bajand 

adhd 

kan 

khajur t 
chamar 

kumhdr 

sab 


manjhata, 1 
majhold j 
hath 
budhd 


mukh 
bahira 
megh, dhag 
bayako, bail 

sdhu,sdvakdr 
kaj, kam 

gabhan 

jogd 

dj 

bajdwinem 

adhd 

kan 

khajur 

chamhar 


mouth, 
deal, 
cloud, 
wife, 
f good: 

\ Danker, 
work. 

respectable. 

pregnant. 

proper. 

kingdom. 

to-day.' 

to sound. 

half. 

ear. 

date tree. 


chamhar Chumar. 

kumbhar potter. 


moon, 

by the moon, 
middle, 

hand. 

old. 

old woman. 


sctthi 

kafthena 

sukkha 

sukkha 

sakkhi 


jethd 1 


eldest. 

mutthi 

mufh - 

fist: handfal. 

seth 

set 

| superior, 
t hanker. 

hath 

kcithi 

wood, a pole 

* sukhdi 

sukhd, suka 

dry. 

sdkht 

1 

witness, j 


8 This table (except as regards tbe transliteration of the Indian words), is reprinted 
nearly as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed verification of the 
references in col. 1, the labour of which, I thought, would hardly hare been repaid by 
correction of a few possible inaccuracies. 
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BEFEKENCE 

SANSKRIT. 

— 

HINDI. 

MAHBATtL 

ENGLISH. 


pothao 

pothi 

pothi 

book. 

Yar. iii. 29. 1 
Mrichh. 54. J 

pushkarah 

pokkharo 

$ 

pokhara. 

pokhar 

pond. 

Mrichh. 99. i 
, Var. iii. 29. J 

dakshine 

dakkhine 

dakhin 

, . . 

south. 9 

Lassen, 363.} 
Mrichh. 97. 

dakshinam 

ddhinam 

dShinll 

• » » 

fon the right 
{ hand. 9 

117. . • .) 





Yar. iii. 40. | 
Mrichh. 99. / 
Yar. iii. 1. , 

paschimah 

bhaktam 

pachchhimo 

bhattam 

pachchim 

bhdt 

bhat 

west. 

/boiled rice, 
(rice in husk. 

Mrichh. 104. 

granthi 

ganthi 

ganth 

ganth 

joint. 

Yar. i. 12. . 

pishtam 

pittham 

pit it a 

pitanem 

to pound. 

Mrichh. 105. 

prishthatah 

pitthido 

pith 

. . . 

at the back. 

Yar. i. 36. . 
Mrichh. 120 1 
Var. iii. 29. j 

chaitrah 

kshetra 

cha'itto 

khetta 

ehait 

khet 

set 

/name of a 
( month,, 
field. 

Mrichh. 94. 95 

mrittika 

matiid 

matti 

matt 

earth. 

Yar. iii. 40. 1 
Mrich.71.150j 

paschat j 

pachhado, ) 
pachhd j 

pachhe 

. . . 

after. 

Yar. iii. 2. . . 

nagnah 

■naggo 

nangd 

nangd 

naked. 

Var. iii. 40. . 

vatsa 

vachha 10 , 

bachd 

bachd 

child, etc. 

Yar. iv. 9. 261 
Vikr. 36. . J 

vidijut 

vijju, vijjull 

bijli 

wlj 

lightning. • 

Yar.i.32.iii.31 

vrikshah 

vuclitlo 11 

. brichh 

vriksha 

tree. 

Mrichh. 73.79 

rukshah 12 j 

rukkha , 1 

lukkha J 

rukh 

. « • 

tree. 

Var.i.30.iii.30 

pikshah 

richchho 

rlchh 

. • • 

a bear. 

Mrichh, 72. 1 
Var. v. 35. J 

bhrdta 

bjiddd , bhaa 

bhat 

bhau 

brother. 

Mrichh. 72. . 

ashtamam 

a\thamam 

dthwdn 

athiod 

eighth. 

Mrichh. 71. . 

saptamam 

sattamam 

sdtwan 

sdtwd 

seventh. 

^Yar. iii. 35. 1 
Mrichh. 93. J 

pushpdm 

puppham 

puhap 

• . . 

flower. 

Yar. i. 8. . . 

magura 

moro 

mor 

mor 

peacock. 

Yar. i. 7. . . 

lavanam 

lonatn 

Ion 

Ion 

salt. 

Mrichh. 11.94. 
and 113. 138 

| bhaginm 

bahinim. 

bahln 

bahin 

sister. 

Mrichh-117. 

iukarah 

s\uale 13 , 

suar 

. % ♦ 

hog. 

Var.i,28.xi,l7 
Mrichh* 11. 


stall, sialT 

siydl 

. . . 

she jackall. 

Mrichh. 120. 

vJja 

v~a 

bid 

bij, hi 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vnnik 

bdnin 14 

banian 

lean! 

merchant. 


9 Here it deserves to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
chaages in Prakrit and Hindi according to -its two different meanings. 

10 The Persian has the same form, with a b instead of the v. 

11 Yararnchi gives the form vachchko, not vuchchha, which I find in the Mrichh., p. 73. 
14 Rules ha is given in Wilson’s dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree ; but 

it may have crept in from Prakrit. Compare Bohtlirigk and Roth, s.v. 

13 This word is from the S'akarika, one of the Apabhrans'a dialects. In ordinary Prakrit 
it would perhaps be suaro or s'mro . 11 Vanio Mrichh., 28 and 50. 
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REFERENCES. SANSKRIT. 


MAHRATT1. ENGLISH. 


Mrichh, 78. . 
Lass.p 172. \ 
,218-Mrich. ( 
29.30.15L ( 
Var. iv. 2. ) 

Var. iv. 1. . . 

Mrichh. 30. \ 
38. 39. . .} 
Var. viii. 25. 
Yar. iii. 33. . 

Yar.iii.33.61. 

Yar. iii. 3. . 1 
Mrichh. 13. J 
Mirichh. 97. 1 
Var. iv. 25. / 
•Mrichh. 69.96 
Lass. 172. 425 
Myichh. 6. 
Mrich. 12.44.1 
164. Var. xii. > 
22. Vikr. 30 .) 
Mrichh. 18.23. 

58. . . . 

Var. iii. 14.50, 
& Mrichh. 40 
Yar. iii. 29. . 
Mrichh. 43. / 
“Mrichh. 50. 1 


Jfdyasthah I kaatthao 


devakulam 


rdjdkulam 

dyutakarah 


daridrat&ya 


stambhah 


Id 


daliddae 
iithiyam? 1 


Balaa, silo 

khamlho 

khandho 


kshemam I kkheman 


andhaka - 
rasya 


rdwal (a 
priest.) 

■judri 

t hd.fi w 
nah&n 
kanhaiyd , 
kctnh ls 

panic 

ganwald 

bail 

dalidratd 


khambh'\ 

kandhd 


kahawan 


kayat 

dma\, deul 

raul (a ) 
paiace.) j 

jugdri 

than 

nahdn , rthan 
kanhaiyd, 1 
kdnhoba ) 


gddhawa 

sdnjh- 


Krishna. 

village. 

villager. 

oxen. 

poverty. 

woman, 
f brother-in¬ 


shoulder. 

outside. 


great. 

116 panas of 
1 c'wries. 

oblong pond. 



andhaarassa 

andhiyara 




turmeric. 

glory. 

welfare. 


evening, 
so much. 

darkness. 


15 Kanhpur (city of Kanh, or Krishna) is the proper name of Cawnpore. When 
Krishna means black, it becomes Xasano in Prakrit, according to Var. iii. 61. The 
Balaramayana has kisana, p. 141, and karma in p. 244, in the same sense, 

16 See Lassen, p, 425, who says gdmelud =quasi gramalayukah. 

17 This word is in the S'akarikii dialect. 

16 In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of course, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many other modern vernacular words, of which the earlier 
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THE DBAMAIIG P&AKRITS. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 


ENGLISH. 

Vikr. 49. and 
Lass. 249. W 1 

upddhya- 

yasya 

uajjhdassa, 1 
ojhao j 

ojhd 20 

. . . 

/religious 
( teacher. 

V«r. iii. 18.) 
& Vikr. 9. 

dieharyam | 

achcheram, \ 
achchariam) 

acharaj 

* * • 

wonderful. 

Var. xii. 6. 
Vikr. 103. . 

gridhrena 

giddhena 

gidh 

'gidh 

vulture. 

Vikr. 112. . 

mdtaram j 

mddaram, 21 \ 
maam > 

md 

37, mat a 

mother. j 

Var. v. 32. . 

matd 

mad ) 




Vikr. 112. f 
Vikr. 116.. j 

pitaram j 

pidaramf* ) 
piaram , 0 

pita , lap 

pita, bap 

father. 

pituh 

piduno ) 



Mpiohh. 14.) 
95.116.141} 
Var.iv. 32. \ 

grihem | 

ghalam , \ 
gharam, | 
gCham, { 

haraam J 

ghar 

ghar 

house. 

Var. ii. 2, . 

jivam 

jiam 

J* 

* * • 

life. 

Var. ii. 2. . 

suchT 

~sui 

SMI 

SMI 

needle. 

Var. ii.2. iii.5C 

mdrgah 

maggo 

. . . 

. . . 

path. ' 

Var. iii. 48. 

atmanah j 

apano , M ) 
appano /• 

apnd 

Span 


self; own. 

Mpichh. 12I 

dtmd ' 

apS, appd 

ap 



• 78.103.104 

dtmanam } 

appdnam , .1 

. • # , 

• • • 



S’ak. 105. . 
Prabodhach < 
12. 28. 37. 
46. 63. 68. 

mahatma - 1 
nam j 

apfinam / 
mahdppd - \ 
nanam, f 
mhhdppa- j 

• • 4 

. . . 

> 

/self; great- 
{ souled. 

> 

\ 

nam j 


J 



Prab. 63. . .) 
Var. iii. 1 . .j 

sthale 

thaU , 

thal 

. . . 

dryland. 

Var. iv. 15. ) 
S’ak. 21. . .j 

aim* 

am.su, assu 

ansS 

as 5 m, astt 

tear 

Var. iii. 2. v.l 
. 14. vi. 60. ./ 

agnim 

aggim 

ag 

ag 

fire. 

Var. iii. 60. j 
Lassen, 284.) 

hriyd 

hirid 

hiriyd 

* ,# • 

ceremony. 

Var. iii. 8. . . 

brShmano 

vamhano 

bamhan 

baman \ 

Brahman. 

Var. iii. 25. . 

garttah 

gaddo 

gadha 

. . , 

cavity. 

Var. i.18. ii.27 

gnhhdram 

gahiram 

gahira 

gahird 

deep. 


Prakpit form may not now be di^overable in any extant work. Thus the Hindi and 
Mahratti word b&njh, a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit bandhya, in the same 
way as sanjh comes from sandhyd; and as in the latter case we find the earlier Prakrit 
form to have been sanjhd, so we may suppose the older Prakpit form of banjh to have been 
batijha, or miy'hd. And the same must have been the case in numerous other instances. 
[In fact, since the above was written, I have actually found the word vanjha, a barren 
woman, in Clough's Pali Grammar, p. 37. See also vanjbjhlbhudd, Balaram., p. 225.] 

18 Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

80 (Jjha is the designation of a particular tribe of Brahmans. In the Balaramayana, 

85 ff., the word has the form uvajjhda. j . ■ 

81 In Persian mddar. **• Mahratti of Nagpur. 83 In Persian padar. 

u See Lassen, Inst. Pracr,, p. 315. Bumouf (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 660) observes 

that the form dpta.no or dtpa.no, which occurs in the rock inscription of Gimar, is the 
intermediate step by which atman was transformed into appd, appano, etc. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mabrattT. 

ENQXJSH. 

Yar. iv. 31. 

malinam 

ma,ilam 

mail’d 

. 

dirty, 

Yar. i. '9. . j 

chaturtKi, 

chaturdasi 

(cha,utthT, ) 
[chotthi } 

\cha' uddahl ,) 
{choddahi j 

chauthi 

chaudahmh 

ehautha 

chaudd 

fourth. 

(fourteenth, 

(fourteen. 

Yar. iii. 44. . 
Var. ii. 41. 1 
Mrichh. 70. / 

panchadasah 

pannaraho 

pandarahwah 

pandhara 

(fifteenth, 

(fifteen. 

shashthi 

chhatthi 

chhathi 


sixth. 

Yar. ii. 14. j 
44. | 

cicadas a, 

varaha, 

igdrah, 1 


( eleven. 

dvddasa, 

var aha, 

barah, > 

• » t 

< twelve, 

trayodasa 

ter aha 25 

terah ) 


(thirteen. 

Lass.271.318| 
Var. vi. 59. J 

dvayoh j 

donham , ) 
donnam | 

dpnor 

• • • 

of two. 

Lassen, 318 ) 
Mrichh. 101 [ 
Yar. vi. 54. ) 

fdvau, dvabh- 
( yam, dvayoh 

(due, do, do- 1 
\ him, d , « / 

> 

do 

don 

two. 

Lassen, 319.1 
Var. vi. 66. j 

trini 

tinni 

tin 

tin 

three. 

Lassen, 319. . 

shaf 

vimsati 

chha 

, chha 

* • 

six. 

Lassen, 320. 
Lassen, 320. 

vha,i 

hie 

tots 

twenty. 

trimS at 

tisaa 

tTs 

tie 

thirty. 

Var. iii. 30. ( 
31. j 

kshanam 

kshamd 

chhanarh 

chhama 

chhan 

chhama 

. . . 

moment. 

patience. 

makshikd 

machhid 

makkhi 

, , , 

a fly. 

Var.iii.52.iv.l 

srotas 

sotto 

sold 

• • . 

stream. 

Var. i. 12. . 

nidrd 

nidda 

nmd • 

fiid 

sleep. 

Lassen, 246. 1 
Var. iii. 53. j 

tamram 

tamvam 

tambd | 

tdrnb (iron ) 
rust.) j 

copper. 

Var. iv. 33. ) 
Lass. 172. n. j 

duhita, dhtda 

dhia 

dhiyd, dht 

• • 

(maiden, 

( daughter'. 

Var. iv. 25. 

dhanavan 

dhannlo 

dhanwald 


rich. 

Yar.i 10. iii.) 

(prastarah, 

pattharo , 

patthar (a ) 

patthar 

(a bed: a 

12, Mrioh. 71 j 

{prastarah 

patthdro 

stone.) J 

( stone. 

Var. i. 20. iii. 1 

muktd 

motta 

moti 

moiim 

pearl. 

Var. iii. 3. 68) 
Mrichh. 93. J 

rdtri 

ratti 

rat 

rat 

night. 

Yar. ii. 32. . 

yashfi 

latthi 

lathi 

la\th 

staff, club. 

Yar. L 16.1 
28. iii. 41. } 
Mrichh. P ) 

Vfischikah j 

vichchuo, » 
vinehhuo j 

■ bichu, bichi 

vinehu 

scorpion. 

Yar. iii. 17.19 

suryalp 

sujgo, surf 

surctf* 

* • « 

the sun. 

Var.i. 29. Lass. 
293. Viler. 45. 

^pravfish 

pans 

» • f 

pdut 

(the rainy 
( season. 

Var. iii, 35.) 
38. Lass. 209J 

vashpah j 

vdppho , 1 
vappho j 

bhaph 

• m • 

vapour. 

Var. iii. 22. . 

nartakah 

nattao 

nat 

nat 

a dances 

Var. iii. 24. 

vartd 

vatta 

bat 

* • * 

word. 

Lassen, 250. 1 
Var. iii. 21. j 
Bal. 132. . . 

paryanka 

pdllanka 

palang u 

palang 

bed. 

palyankah 

pallanko 

. . . 

. . . 

do. 

Lassen, 264. 1 
Yar. iii. 1.12) 

ekastha 

ekattha 

ikaffha 

. . . 

collected. 


25 See Prof. Cowell’s note on Yar. in 44. 

*« This word palang means in Persian also, a bed, as well as a tiger. 
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THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 


REFERENCES. SANSKRIT. ERAKRIT. 


MAHRATT1. ENGLISH. 


maitaka 


asmakam 
tvam, tmm 


ymhmdkam 


Var. iii. 12. 
Mrichh. 18. 
Lassen, 272. 
Vac. iii. 40. 
Var. x. 10, 
Lassen, 379. 
App. 53. 


Vikr. 81.82 
Var. yi. 25- 
53. 

Cowell, Ink 
p. xxviii. 23 


Mrichh. 38. 
Var. vi. 6. 
Cowell, Int. 


Var. it. 16. . 

Mrichh.93.96.! yatra, tatra 

Var. iv. 25. | kiyat, yavat 

Mrichh. 74. 

Mrichli. 4. 51.[ uttishtha 

Var. viii.15.61 
Mrichh. 4. 

27. At^as.Cf. 

Delius, p. 41 < 

Kram., in 
ditto, p. 10. (_ 

Var. riii. 12. 

Var.viii.18. \ 
xii.l7.Mric. I 
66.103.134. f 
pas. Vikr. 14 J 
Mrichh. 21.24 

Mrichh. 14. I 
131, Vikr. j 
57.97. 1011 


priehchha 


prakshyami 

prichhati 


smaramt 

smarasi 


matthaka 

matthaam 


kanja, hatya 


machchh , 
machehhli 


alum, ham,) . 

hagge, haul) main > h<m 
amhe, vaam ham 
maha, may ha mujh 

amharum hamara 


tuna, twiha 


tumhe, tujfhe j turn 

tumhara | 


amhT 

majha 

amha.15. ) 
amhana } 

turn 

tuj 

tujha 

tumhi 

tumhala , ) 

tumhana j 


jahin, tahih 
kettia,jettia 


puchchha 
puchchhidd 
puchchhia 
puchchhissam 
puchckhadi I 


sumarami 

sumaresi 

sumaria 


kitnd, jitnd kitim 

kahdh Jcothem 

uthnd uthneih 

gahnd ghenem 

puchhnd pusanm 


we. 

mine. 

of us. Jus, by, 
us, Mahr.] | 

thou, 
to thee, 
thine, 
you. 

of you, [you, 
by you,Mah." 
whose ? 
fof what wo- 
i man? 

who. 
in this, 
where, there. 

ihow much, 
las much, 
where ? 

rise, to rise, 
to take.' 


maranem to die. 


samarpayasi | samappm j t 
pdbide,patto |j^ 


pawta 

pawahi 


to remember. 


sompanem to entrust. 


pavanem to obtaiD. 


he prevails. 


47 Mnchchu also is, however, given in "Wilson’s dictionary as a Sanskrit form. 
S8 .[See also MnchhakatT and Yikramorvasi, etc., passim.] 
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HEFEEENCEB. 

SANSKBIT. 

pkakb.it. 

HINDI. 

MAHBATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

r 

bhavami 

honii 39 

huh 


(I become, or 

Yar. vii. 20. 
21. viii. 1. 
Mfich. 105. < 
38. 39. 72. 
163' 

lhavasi 
bhavati j 

host 

bJiodi,hodi 30 ) 
hojja, hojja' i] 

hat 

hat 

- 

( am. 

/thou be- 
( eomest, etc. 
/he becomes, 

( etc. 


bhavanti 

honti 

hath 


(they become, 

( etc. 

Prab. p. 44. 

anubhavanti 

anuhavanti 

, , 


they feel 
to feel. 

Mrichh, 141. 

anubhcwitum 

anubhavidum 


. • . 

Mrichh. 21.24 

) bhavish- ( 
} yati \ 

} 

huviiiadi 1 
huvissadi j 

hoihi 3 * 

. . . 

he will he. 

f 

hossami , 3 * \ 





bhavish- 1 
garni l 

hossam , f 
hohdmt, l 

hung a 

holn 

I will be. 

Yar. vi:. 12. 

V 

hohimi J 




13. 14.15. -{ 


hossamc, "1 




Lassen, 268. 

bhavishyd- 
ma),\ * 

hohamo , j 
hohimo , > 

hongs 

• 

we will he. 


hohissa, | 





. 

hohitthd J 




V— — ■ — y» 

o 

> , 

H I-H 

bhavish- 

yati 

hojja, hojja \ 
hojjahii, > 
hojjahii ) 

hogd 

hoil 

he will be. 

bhavatu j 

hqja,u, i 
hojjdu J 

hujiye, hujiyo 

• • • 

(let him he j 
t he (imper.). 

Yar. vxi. 23.1 
24. . . 

abhavat, 

abhut 

huvia, 

hohta 

bhaya , hua,) 
hath, thd j 

hotd 

he was. 

Var. viii. 2. 

bhutam j 

huam 1 

{huam ?) j 
jalehi 

hua 

* * * 

been. 

Myichh. 25. 

jvalaya 

jaldna 


to hum. 

Var. viii. 13 j 

( 

Jcaromi, \ 




Vikr. 112. J 

karomi < 

kafemi, > 

karta . 

karitom 

Ido. 

Mrich.16.31) 

( 

karemi ) 




Mrichh. 132. 
Mrichh. 31. 
Vikr. 18. . 

kritam 

kade j 

hard, kiyd 

kela, held 

done. i 

kfitah 

( 

kulu, Aao 33 j 
karanto, \ 





Delius, pp. 
27-29. . . 

kurvan < 

kalento , f 
karento , j 
kubbano ) 

karta 

’ 

karit 

doing. 

Delius, pp. ' 
27-29. . . 

nirabgitya 

nir&kariya j 

kSriyd ) 

(Bengali.) ) 

. . . 

(having un- 
l done | done - ). 

Delius, p. 171 
M richh. 105 

daddmi 

demi 

detd 

• • * 

I give. 

Mrichh. 66. 

datfati 

dedi 

» » * 


he gives. 

Var. viii. 62. 
Mjrich.95.37. 

■ dattam 

dinnam 

diyd, din 

. • . 

given. 

Mrichh. 127. 

dadati 

denti 

deft 

, , , 

giving (fern.). 

Mrichh. 32. 
163. . . . 

■ margayaii 

maggadi 34 ' 
maggedi 

| mdngnd 

tndganem 

to BSk. 


29 From havami, etc.; see Lassen, p. 176. 33 Hoi, Mrichh. 38. 102. 

31 Hoihi, provincial for hoga. aa Burnouf, Lotus, 687 

33 Delius seems to think kulu may be the Prakrit imperative. 
ai Comp, mag go from mar'gah, ante, p. 18, Yar. ii. 2. iii. 60 
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THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 


BaPEHENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

phXxh.it. 

HINDI. 

maheattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 79,1 
82. 88. . .) 

• margdyitum 

tnaggidwn 

• . . 

... 



Mrichh. 136 | 

margama- 

nena 

maggema• 1 
nena j 

. . . 

... 

> 

to ask- 

Myichh, 95. . 

maraayatah 

maggantassa 

. . • 

* • • 



Mrichh. 12. . 

Jcalpnyata 

kappedha 1 


kapaneih 


to out. 

Mfiehh. 51. . 

halpayitvd 

kappia ) 

■ • • 


Var.viii.23. ) 
Myichh. 36 > 
Del. 15. 16. ) 

jnatva 

jbnia | 

ja«iya(Ben-l 
gall.) ) 

. . . 

having known 

Var. viii. 56.1 
Delius, p. 24.) 
Mrichh. 37. . 

s'rinomi 

s'rutva 

itinami 
s'unia j 

swn«a(Hindi' 

iuniyd 

(dengalf.) 


to hear. 

Mrl 104.105. 

srtnu 

sunu, sandhi 

sun 

• • • 

hear. 

Mrioh.45.7o| 

dhnv, 

dhavati 

dhovehi, 1 
dhoadi ) 

dhond 

dhunem 

to wash. 

Mrichh.'46. . 

svapimc.h 

subemha 

sona 

• •. • 

' to sleep. 

Prtisan. 65. 

supta 

sutta 

sod 

t t , 

asleep. 

Bal. 178. . 

svapsydmi 

tuvissam 

so,unga 

. • . 

I shall sleep. 

Mrich.59.1221 
Var. viii. 26J 
Mrichh. 97. 
Delius, 19. . J 

sthdpay - 
itva 

sthdpay- 

dmi 

thdbia,thdbia 

thabemi 

thdmnd 

thambaneih 


to hold, stop. 

Mrichh. 57. • 

rakshami 

rakkhdmi 

raJchnd 

rdkhanem 


to keep. 

Var. viii.47.) 

nrityati, 

nachhai, v 



Myichh. 70. 

nrityate, 

nachchiadi, > 

nachnd 

wchanem 

to dance. 

71'. Del. 50. } 

nrityan 

sikshayantah 

naohhanto J 

sikhdnd 



Mrichh. 71. . 

sikkhantd 

. . • 

to teach. 

Myichh. 72. . 

upavishtah 

ubavif(hd 

baifhd (?) 

: . . 

seated. 

Cowell, App.l 
A. p. 99. ./ 

Jcathayati 

kahai 

kahnd 

hathaypm 



S'ak. 45. 34.1 

kathaya | 

kathayish- 1 
ydmi j 

kahehi, 1 





, Mjich.4.80.) 
Mpichh. 80. | 

kadhebti j 

kahissam 

\.; 

* * * 

> 

to tell. 

Mrichh. 36. . 

Icathayitum 

kahidd 

kahd 

. . . 



Mrichh. 103. 

hathyavp 

kahijjadi 

(achhe (Ben-1 
1 gall.) 1 

- - . . 



Delius, 86. .1 
Vikr.2. . .} 

asti 

atti, achchi s> 

ah* 

he is. 

Mrichh. 99. . 

stha 

achchhadha 

dchho{ Beng.) 


ye are. 

Lassen, 346. \ 
Cowell, 184.) 

santi 

achihaxti 

achhm( Beng) 


they are. 

Sutra 24. in j 


vottdi 1 \ 
volai ) f 




App. A. . 
Cowell, 99. ) 

vudali j 

bolnd 

bolanem 

to speak- 

Mrichh. 105. 

brumah 

bollamo 3b ( 



Delius, 67. .1 
Mriohh.-169.j 

labkante 

lahanti 

la hate, lets 

. . . 

they receive. 


35 Mr. Childer* thinks the forms achchi, etc., cannot be referred to the Sanskrit root as. 
Asti, he says, became atthi in Pali, hut the Pali ackchkati is, he considers, beyond doubt 
the present tense of vs, and points to an anomalous form atsati. 

36 This alteration of brumah into bollamo may perhaps be conceived to have proceeded, 
by the following steps: barumah, bedumah, bollamo. Or it is possible that bol may be 
an indigenous non-Sanskrit form, or a vernacular root retained in Prakrit. 
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TtEFBUENCBS. 

SANSKHXT. 

PRAKRIT. | 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

BNGU8H n 

Mrichh. 115.j 

kshipatu 1 
(phel, to so )j 

pheladu 37 

phelitefiang.) 

. . . 

to throw. 

Mrichh. 139, | 

diirikarish -1 
yami ) 

phelcn&Aam 

. . . 

. . . 

[T shall re* 
move.' 

Mrichh; 112. 

jagrita 

jaggetha 

jagna 

jag an tin 

to wake. 

Var. vii. 7. . 

gatah 

ga'o 

gaya 

. . . 

gone. 

Var. vii. 1.1 
and ii. 24. ) 

pathati 

padhai 

padhnd 

padhanem 

to read. 

Mrichh .121.1 
Var. viii. 51.) 


pademi 1 

padami ) 

padnd 

padanem 

to fall. 

Delius, 51. . 

patitah 

‘ padido 

padd 


fallen. 

Mrichh. 120.1 
Delius, p. 22.) 

WSBM 

uddenti. 1 

udda'enti ) 

udnd 


to fly. 

Mrichh. 124.} 

paridhSsye 

pahiliiA am 

pahama j 

pandhara- \ ( t o put on 
nem 1 I (elothmcl. 

Mrichh. 71. • 

pibanti 

pianti 

plnd 

pinem 

to drink. ^ 

Delius, 77. . 

jwami 

j ramt 

jina | 

to live. 

Mrichh. 170. 

jwantani 

jtantam 

* * * 

Mpichh. 165. 

nishkasaya 

nikkalehi j 

nikasnd 1 

nikalnd ) 

. . . 

to put out. 

Var. viii. 441 
Vik. 1 l.Del. > 
60.Kram.10) 

(varddhate , 
[varddhaldm 

vaddhadi 1 
vaddhadii ) 

badhna 

wadhancm 

to increase. 

Vikr. 44. . . 

tvarayaeva 

turavavehi j 

turant 1 

(quickly.).) 

. . . 

hasten. 

Var. viii. 4. . 
S'ak. 43.168'! 

tvarate 

tuvara’i 

. . . 

he lxastenB. 


Vikr. 91. . 
Delius, 79. 1 
. Hemachan- j 
dra, Cowell. 

\pasytlmi 1 
(drisydmi 33 j 
dare ay a 

dekkhami 1 * 3 

dekhdvahi 

dekhnd 

dikhana 

dekhaneih 

ddkhavinem 

to see. 

I" to cause to 
\ see. 

173. note . J 
Var. viii. 48. 

yudhyate 

jujjhdi 

jujhna 

junjhanem 

(tofight: he 
\ killed. 

Var. viii. 48. 

budhyate 

bujjhdi 

bujhna 

lujhanem 

jto under- 
\ stand. 

Var. viii. 25.1 
26, Mpich. 73) 

dhyai 

jha,sanjhdadx 

samqjhna (P) 

samajanem 

(to meditate, 
(understand. 

Kram. 28. ini 
Delius, p. 10.) 

krudh 

kujjh 

. . . 

* • * 

to he angry. 

Var. viii. 46. 

rushyati 

rusa'i 

risiyana 

• • • 

to he angry. 

Var. viii. 60. 

mrid, ~.tii 

mala'i 41 

malnd 

. . . 

to grind, mb. 


37 Perhaps derived from prer, to impel. Comp, pell/tnena and vellanena, rendered by 
preranena , in the Baku - ., p. 203. Both roots are given in the lexicons. 

38 Prof. Aufrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Vedas, the root signifying 
“to fly” is not df, but di. See also the intensive form of the verb in dediyitavai, 
S'atapatha Brahmana, v, 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bohtlingk and Both, s.v. 

39 This form may at one time have been in use. 

40 This word occurs on the Lat of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dckhiye, and in 
the form deklidmi in the inscription at Dhauli, See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dekhati may come from an old form dri&yati, he sees. 
Mr. Childers thinks, however, it must' come from the Sanskrit future Arakshyate. 

41 See also KramadlB'vara, 39, in Delius, p. 11, where the root mrid is said to become 
man in Frakpit. In Persian also the verb mdlidan means to rub. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT.. 

HINDI. 

mahbattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Yar. viii, 531 j 

sphuf | 

phuttdi, 
phuddi I 

phutnd 

phutanem 

to split. 

Myicli. 70.7.1 
Delius, 50. / 

badhyante 

bajjhanti 

1 

lajhria 

... 

(to he bound 
( or caught.' 

Yar. viii. 27'. 

Jehad 

khd 

khana 

khdnem 

. 

to eat. 

Delius, 29. .1 
Malavika,54.i 

parayami 

paremi j 

parfre (Ben¬ 
gali.) 

to he able 

Prasanna- ( 
raghava, 45| 

praghunasya 

prahunasya 

^pdhunassa®^ 

pahun ) 

pahuna j 

. . . 

a guest. 

Balaramayana 
266. ‘ 

^pakshinah 

pakhhhino j 

pakheru ) 

panehht J 


birds. 

B51..290. 

kshira 

khlra 

khlr 


milk. 

Bal. 231. 235. 

lahshuh 

lakkhd 

lakh 


(hundred 

(thousand. 

Bfl. 45. 307. 

aJcshi 

(achchhi 
(akkhi 

mkh 


eye 

Bal. 246. 

hahsha 

kakkha 



side. 

Bal. 53.69. 98 

yotra 

go\ta 

got 


family, clan. 

Bal. 267. 

sutra 

sutta 

sut 


thread. 

B31.166.167.) 
297. J 

putra, putri 

putta ., putt! 

put 


son, daughter 

Bal. 221. 

Tcdrpasa 

kappasa 

kapas 


cotton. 

Bril. 142. 178. 

harpura 

kappura 

kapur 


camphor. 

Bfd. 269. 298. 

dharma 

dhamma 



virtue 

Bal. 294. 

darpamm 

dappanam • 



a mirror. 

'Bal. 267. 

nirvana 

nivvam 



extinction. 

Bal. 76.194. 

dugdha 

duddha 

dudh 


milk. 

Bui. 266. j 

mugdJia 

■ mud} Aha 



infatuated. 

migdha 

pippala 

sinidhdha 



affectionate. 

Bal. 236. 

pipala 

pTpal 


pipal tree. 

Bal. 178. 

mishta 

mittyha ) 


Prasannaragh. 

mishta 

mitthi J 

niTtthd 


sweet. 

Bal. 270. 278. 

oshtka 

(uththa, ) 

\oththa } 

hohth 


lip. 

Bal. 156. 303. 

s'vasurena 

samrena 

sasur 


father-in-law 

Bal. 163. 

svasru 

sdsue 

sas 


(mother-in- 
1 law. 

Bal. 158. 

svasritndm 

sasunam 

sas 


Do. eren. pi. 

Bal. 182. 

bhru 

bhu 

bhaun 


eyebrow. 

Bal. 168.176. 

snuslia 

sum, susa 



| daughter-in- 

Bfd. 34. 179.) 
234.245.364, J 

s'abdah 

saddo „ 



sound. 

Bal. 245. 251. 

mudgara 

mogara 

Imogra, ) 

\mudgar j 


a mallet. 

Bal. 235. 

dhuma 

dhusa 

dhfian 


smoke. 

Bill. 238. 

padan oh 

■paesu 

pnnw 


at the* feet. 


42 The word is translated by atitheh in Pandit Govinda Deva’s edition. But I find the 
word prdghum in Wilson’s Dictionary in the sense of guest; and Bohtlingk and Roth 
give both that and another 'form prahuna . As, however, they do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with atiihi, it may perhaps have been imported into Sanskrit from Prakrit. 
Tiihtma, in the sense of “ guest,” r ,is, Mr. Childers informs me, a good Pali word. 
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BEFEBENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PEAKE IT. 

HINDI. 

MAHEATTT. 

English:. 

Bal. 142. 292. 
Pras. 48. 
Bal.49.93.270 
Bal. 246. 270. 
Bal., 77. 
Prasan. 36.44. 
Prasan. 26. 
Prasan. 84. } 
Bal. 76. 238.) 
Bal. 168. 

Bfil. 276. 

Tar. viii. 6. ) 
Bal. 76. ) 

Bal. 238. 

Bal. 246. 

Bal. 143. 

Mrichh. 3. 

Mrichh. 50. 
Mrichh. 54. 
Mrichh. 54. / 
141. \ 

Mrichh. 60. | 
Mrichh. 150. 
Myich. 6. 
Mrichh. 35. 

pakva 

murkha 

jhatiti 

sira:a 

kathain 

kdtham 

vySghrasya 

stand 

jihvd 

kamsya 

ghurnat 

ghurnanti 

ghurnati 

churnitam 

dhuya 

ahvayami 
ahvaya 
ajndpayati \ 
ahvayati ) 
akarciyish- 1 
yami j 

ahuyate 

sprishtvd 

ves'ya 

pikka 

murukha 

jhatti 

sirena 

klsa 

Jcaham 

vaghghassa 

tthana , thana 

jthci 

kamsa 

gholanta 

gholanti 

ghunnadi 

ghullalidam 

saddabia 43 

saddhbemi 

sadddbehi 

saddabedi 

saddaba'issam 

saddabladi 
chhibia 44 j 
gosavia 45 

pukka 

murakh 

jhat 

sir 

jfama 

bagh 

than 

jfbh 

kilns 

gholna (to 
> mix with 
a liquid.) 

chhvna (?) \ 
(to touch) j 

f 

l 

; ; ; { 

. . . 

• • • 

mature. 

fool. 

quickly. 

head. 

how? 

a tiger, 
female breast, 
udder, 
tongue, 
bell metal. 

rolling. 

roll, move, 
turns round, 
(pounded, 
(crushed, 
having called, 
summoned. 

I call. 

call (iraper.). 
(he eora- 
(mands, calls. 
(-1 shall 
( summon, 
he is called, 
(having 
| touched, 
a harlot. 


[N.B.—In this and tlie following list, it will be seen that I have generally given the 
Hindi and Mahratti verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
the corresponding word in Prakrit. The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the contrary, 
are always exact renderings of the Prakrit ones, in tense, number, person, etc.] 

13 This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit iabdapay (see 
above the alteration of sabda into sadda ). The word sdbddpayet occurs in the Ranm- 
yana, ii. 57, 9, Schlegel’s ed., and in ii. 59, 3, of the Bombay ed., where the commentary 
explains the word by akarayet, “summon.” In Gorresio’s ed., ii. 59, 6, the verb ahvayet, 
having the same sense, is substituted. Forms like dabdapay are, as Prof. Aufrecht informs 
me, very common in the later Sanskrit. 

44 A various reading is bibia. Mr. Childers thinks chkibia comes from the Sanskrit 
eh hup, “ to touch.” This root is given, he tells me, in Clough’s list of Pali verbs in the 
sense of “ to touch; ” and the word occurs in tbo f)haramapada, p. 156, line 1. 

45 This word is, no dcubt, derived from go&vaminl, the wife of a Gosvamin, or Geshain; 
and I am told by a well-informed friend that the word has got the sense of harlot from 
the indifferent character of some of these female devotees. 
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It is thus clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples furnished by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which 
we find in Prakrit are in great part identical, with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the still more corrupted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakrits, I mean, in the modem vernacular dialects. 

But, while the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper 'methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan speech, or to he of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another -feet then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not discoverable in classical’ 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modem vernaculars, such as the 
roots dub, to sink, tharhar (in Hindi tharthar), to tremble, dhakJc, to cover 
or shut, and the nouns got, leg, bappa, father, etc . 46 The greater portion 
of the words of this class, which I have discovered, will he found in the sub¬ 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, hut few of which are discoverable in the modem vernaculars.] 

46 See the Rev. H. Ballan tine’s paper “ On the relation of the MahrattT to the Sanskrit,” 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii. p. 369-385. Some of the 
words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be MahrattI are, however, Persian or Arabic, such 
as mckh, baglial, manzila; others, as Itfiane, to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J. Wilson’s “blows on the Constituent Elements,” etc., of the Marathi 
language (prefixed to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
Marathi language] “has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit.” . . . “The Scythian element . . is obviously the more ancient 
of the 'two, as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter jh; and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
both simple and reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
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Table No. II. 


List of PrdJcrit words, chiefly from the Mrichha7ca{l and t7*e grammarians, 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit, or are of doubtful origin, 
with their modern vernacular equiva lent 's . when ascertained. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

rrakr.it. 

\ 

HINDI. 

MAHKATTI. 

ENOUSH. 

Mrichb. 119.j 

pitrisamban- 

dhi 

bappa-ke- 
lake 47 

(bap he ) 

(bap karlce ] 

bap 

father. 

Mrich.80.108 

padam 

goiam 

go4 

« • • 

foot, leg. 

Mpich. 72. 112 

udara 

pita, poita 

pet, pofa 

pof 48 

belly. 

Mfichh. 35. . 

pumichaU 

chhindlid 

ehhiml 

(chhindl, ) 
(sindal J 

harlot. 

Mrichh. 40. 

siambha 

khunta 

khon{5 

khunta, 

peg. 

Mrichh. 81. 1 
36. 167. . j 

manmhyah. 

goho 

. . . 

goho 

man. 

Mricbb. 123.) 
& n., 299 J 

raeah 

lakhalid 

. . . 

laker 7 49 

a slight taste. 

Myichh. 175. 

kukkurah 

huge 


• a • 

dog. 

Yikr. p. 79. 

vaiva 

ua 

, . , 


look. , 

Mrichh. 100. 

rafeshata 

johaha 60 

Johna 

. . . 

(to watch : 
(look out for. 

Mpichh. 141. 

vrakamvate 

ihartaredi 41 

thartharam 

thartharanem 

to tremble. 

Yar. viii.68.) 
&.Kram. in > 
Delius, 11.) 

majjati | 

vuttdi,vvttdi, 

khuppai 

| budna 

btujansm 

> to sink 

Mrich.162.3i7 

majjantam 

4ubbantam 

dubnS 

4ubanem 

) 

Mrichh. 36. ( 

nidhehi 

. dkakkehi 58 

) j 

dhankon (a 

r to cover or 
( shut. 

79. 164. . J 
Prab. 58. ( 

pidhatta 

pihitam 

dhakkedha 

dhakkide 

>• 4haknd < 

lid or cover) 
jhankanem 
(to cover) 


usus loquendi of the -people by 'whom they were originally formed.” . . . “ The 
Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi; as the inspection of 
the Dictionary at once shows.” . . “Colebrooke expresses it as his opinion that ‘nine- 
tenths of the Hindi dialect may be' traced back to the Sanskrit;’ and perhaps a similar 
observation may be justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Mai&thI, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account.” 

47 About the affix, kelake or kerake, see Lassen, p. 118. 

* B In Molesworth’s MahrattT Dictionary, this wtfrd is set down as derived from the 
Sanskrit peta; but the only sense assigned to this word in 'Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of basket. 

49 Stenzler’s Myichhakatf, p. 299. 

50 In. Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary the word jongata is given as a aoun, with the sense 
of “longing forwhich may possibly be connected with this word. 

41 Prof. Reufey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the “ Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen” for January 23rd, 1861, p. 132, considers this root to be connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala , “trembling,” and the participle tarturana (from the root tur), which 
occurs in Rig Yeda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.” 

Wilson and Bohtlingk and Roth give a root dhakk, with the signification to 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI, 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. ,, 

Mrich. 118. ( 
95. . 1 

kdrayishyd -1 
mi } 

ghadaba - 
isdapi 

V ghadna 

ghadanem 

to fabricate. 

kdraya 

ghadabehi 48 

) 

odhanem 


Mrichb. 122. 

karshami 

vaddhami 


((Stenz. 298.) 

Kramad. in J 
Delius. 1 

nishad 

piv 

khip 

numajj s * 

ghott 

vijj 

ghmtnd 

ghotanem 

to sit. 

to drink, gulp 
to throw. 

-Var. viii. 64, 

krudh 

jur 45 

% 

maw 

to be angry. 

Var. viii. 66. 

trasyati 

vajjai 

. . . 

« * • 

to be afraid. 

Yar. viii. 28.1 
Delius, p. 6. j 

gras 

vis, ghis 68 

• 

. . 

to eat. 

Yar, viii. 20. 

glim 

pa 

• * 

• * 

to smell. 

Var. viii. 67. 

mrij 

lubh, sup 
pulaa 

. 

« » # 

to cleanse. . 

Var. viii. 69. 
Prasanna- \ 

Arid 

• 

. . . 

to see. 

raghava, ( 

vilokayan 

pulovanta 

- . * • 


seeing. 

11.13.113. ( 
115. ) 

vilokaya 

pulcvehi 

• 

• . a 

see. 

- Ya*‘. viii. 70. 

dak 

tar, vaa, Hr 

. * 

. • « 

to be able. 

Mricbh. 21. .j 

sphotayish - 
y~'mi 

madamadd- 
’ids’ am 

t ■ 


(I shall 

1 ■ split. ST 


“ destroybut the. dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I have ■withdrawn from tho 
table the word kdneli, as it is found in Sanskrit as well as Prakjit sentences in thu 
Mrichhakati. 

48 This may come from the Sanskrit root ghat, “to act." 

44 Delius, p. 12, thinks that these roots may hav$ been disused in Sanskr.fc. 

45 Prof. Benfey, in the review above quoted, regards tuis word as connected with the 
Sanskrit root jvar, and the adjective jvara, “ excited,” “in a passion.” 

46 See Mr. Cowell's note 5, od p. 73, where he supposes that Delius’s reading ghk is 
probably incorrect. In his Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places a mark of interro¬ 
gation after visa'i. 

61 While this table is passing through the press, I have been favoured with the follow¬ 
ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. R. C. Childers. “ Bappa, Bhp—In Simhalese 
Appd is ‘ father,’ and JBdppd ‘ uncle.’ The latter word is a corruption of bdla-appd , as is 
phown hy the corresponding JBdlammd, * aunt.’—Pota, Pet—I think thi^ may well be the 
Sanskrit Telu, compare the various fheanings of Koshtha. The Italian for a man’s*head 
•is testa, properly an earthen pot. It is singular that the Simhalese.,for ‘belly’ is JBada, 
which, however, cannot he peta ; it would rather represent bhanda, but I am very doubtful 
about its etymology. — Chhin&lii—Clough, in the Simhalese dictionary, gives under 
Chhinna, the meaning ‘harlot.’ Could ndli he the Sanskrit ndrt ?—Ua, ‘look,’—I do 
not know how this word is used, hut might it not he simply an interjection ?—Dhakkhehi, 
—The Sanskrit root 1 Stag' is Thak in Pkli (thaketi ‘he covers,’ thakancm , ‘a covering’}. 
But Clough gives ‘ concealment’ as one of the meanings of dhakka. —Ghadkbaiss'ara—This 
must be a causative of ‘ ghat ’: Ghatapeti, ‘ he fabricates,’ occurs in P&li (see D’Alwis Intr. 
p. 35).-~Vaddh4mi, ‘ to draw,’—Compare Tumour’s Mah&vamsa, p. 160, line 1 and erratum, 
Kmtaih vaddhetha hho , ‘ pull up the lance,’ which seems to > have been stuck in the 
ground (see previous page).—Vi]j, ‘to throw,’—Gould this be ‘vyadh’? The present 
tense in Pali is vijjhati, —Vajjai, l to fear,’—Could this he ‘ vrij ’ (Pili vajjati), ir the 
sense of ‘to shrink from’?—Pul, ‘to see’—This must he the Simhalese bdla-navd ‘to 
see,’ the etymology of which I have not succeeded in tracing.” 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

1 

| mahrattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mpichh. 17. 

bhakta 

chhalli 69 





boiled rice. 

Mrichh. 43. 

(sasya- 
( lampata 

s'a s's'a- 
palakka 




f 

a rioter in 
grain (spoken 
of an ox). 

anxious. 

Mrichb. 101.1 
159. 7 

(chintaparaTi 
\ ehintayuktah 

tattilo(oxtan- 
tilo), tattild 

} 




Mrichh. 127. 

' bale 

t>asu 

. . . 

• 


• 

1 0 young 
( female! 

Mpichh. 134: | 

kshdlayish- 1 
ydmi / 

galaissam 59 

. . . 

• 


. 

I shall wash. 

Bal. 65f. 74 1 
240. j 

kdnti 

rincholt 

. • . 




brilliance. 

Bal. 194. 

pankti 


• • w 




a row. 

Bal. 86. 

gaja 


. 




an elephant, 
a shell. 

Bal. 195. 264. 

s'ukti 

sippi 

sip, sipt 




Bal. 249. 

trasta 

chamakayta M 

(chamakna (to 
\ glitter, start) 

} • 



alarmed. 

Bal. 240. 

misrita 

kallabida 

* * 




mixed. 

Bal. 264. 

patita 

palotta 

• 




fallen. 

Bal. 198. 

samuhah 

kadappa 

. . . 




assemblages. 

Bal. 203. 

sreshtha 

gorilla 61 

. . . 




(mo6t excel- 
( lent. 

Bal. 243. 

nartaki 

targththi 

* 




(a dancing 

l girl- 

pounded. 

Bal. 251. 

churnita 

chuspania 

. 




Bal. 276. 

mis'ram 

vidurtllam 

• 




mingled. 

Bal. 246. 

spars'aih 

jhadappehim 

• 




contacts. 

Bal. 246. 

(du/karaih 

\dutkurutah 

dukkarehim 

dukkanti 

1 thokaron se 

1 thonkte ? 




ttbey beat 
( with blows? 

Bal. 259. 

lalafa 

nidola 62 [03 

, , , 




forehead. 

Bal. 198. 

iabhita 

changoththia 

. . . 




beautified. 


[N.B.—See other non-Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Prakrit in 
Vararuchi, viii. 18, 21, 23, 34, 35, 39, 40.J 

58 Wilson gives challi, with the sense of “rind,” “bark.” 

50 Here the ksh of the Sanskrit may be changed into g. The Pali form, Mr. Childers 
fells me, is khdlayissami, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the Balaramayaua, p. 48,• has pakkhalana for the Sanskrit prakshdlam and 
the Prasannarfighava, p. 124, has chchhalaa for the, Sanskrit Tcshalaya. 

eo The word also occurs in p. 243 of the same drama, in the forms ehamaJcJcanta and 
chamakkida, where it is explained in the commentary by chamakrita, “astonished.” 

6i This may possibly be a mistake of the copyist for garifhfha fgarishthaj, which occurs 
in page 224. 

«® Mr. Childers suggests that nidola is probably only an altered form of lalafa, as in 
Pali nalata is a more common form than lalafa, while metathesis would account for the 
rpost important remaining variation. 

63 The Sanskrit lexicons have chatiga in the sense of beautiful; but from what the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 
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It is true that these vernacular words, occurring in the dramas, 
are few in number; that many'vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation; and that the words, not deducible from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modern vernaculars. 64 This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many poeti¬ 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would be likely, when -they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: just as we see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the habit of doing. 66 And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and by un¬ 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com¬ 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than we meet 
with in the dramas. In the "same way we find in modem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com¬ 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan: The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, hut with more 
Persian and Arabic, words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

64 Lassen remarks, p. 286: “ The roots of the Prakrits must he looked for in 
Sanskrit; and the few words which appear to he of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, he traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles. 
At the same time I would not entirely deny that some vocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prakyit; but such 
words are certainly not numerous.” Lassen may not underrate -here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the modern vernaculars, in which 
words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them from tfie 
vernacular Prakrits, are very numerous. 

65 Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of Latin 
and Greek derivatives with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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m the dramas, when taken in conjunction with, the corrupted form,' 
akin to that of the modem vernaculars,—in which we find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prakrits, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spoken dialects of their day; and were consequently the 
precursors of the modem vernacular tongues. As we find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of words which cannot be traced hack 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these-words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans¬ 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modem 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability. 68 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the still 
larger number discoverable in the modern vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non-Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. Por I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men differing widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the.Yeda and Mahabharata, Dasyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continual 

68 Even if it were to be admitted that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never 
identical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument. Fbr 
the Prakrits must haye been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under¬ 
stood. They could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Pali, as well as 
of the Prakrits, shows both the general tendency of men to break down and modify 
their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in northern India. 
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•warfare. These Dasyus appear to have been partly driven away by 
the Aryas to the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to have been subdued and to' 
have become incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
ntyle theih the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only he conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
we find Btfll existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malayalim, etc., which differ very widely from the verna¬ 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the MahrattI, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in the great hulk of the words of which they are com¬ 
posed from the Sanskrit, and-all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the MahrattI, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit- 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived; or (3) they most probably.came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum¬ 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non-Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) womd begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon 1 adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however, would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
in strl, raTcta, kshatriya, seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and these compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
modified. Thus strl became i&tri, rakta became ratta or ralcat , and 
kshatriya became khatriya, khattia, or chhatriya. In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changed, according to processes 
which are seen in operation in all countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different races,—are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Various forms of 
Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would he combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished and settled by grammarians; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged : just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, at the same time, to he very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in tbe 
Sanskrit; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that'language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period. 67 

67 Dr. Stevenson says, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859: “ The Brahmans scattered through all the different provinces of 
Hindusthan no doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the sacred tongue." Professor 
’Benfeyhas drawn attention to the introduction into Sanskrit *of words which bad 
become modified in the Prakrits. See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1149, note 2; and 

3 
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Sect. III .—On the origin and vernacular use'of the JSeenic Dialects. 

It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as the most likely 
by Prof. H. IT. 'Wilson in the introduction to his “ Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. lxv, lxvi. 

“ There is one question of some interest attaching to our construc¬ 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to be the most likely ; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are. to be found 
in plays which are modern productions. The Yidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi¬ 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rales of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma¬ 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi¬ 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tonguq The subject 

Benfey, article “Indien” (in Ersch and Gruber’s Eneycl.), p. 248. A paper on 
“The Dravidian elements in Sanskrit,” by Dr. H. Gundert, has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, pp. 517 ff. The author 
remarks: “ It was to be expected d priori that a number of Dravidian words must 
have found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan people have 
spread itself over the whole of India, without adopting very much from the aboriginal 
population which they found there, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace¬ 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet even to this day only imperfectly ?” 
And in opposition to tbe Brahmanieal grammarians wbo would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Dravidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the case, and urges that: “where peoples speaking different languages 
live in constant mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny; and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, when their mutual .relations 
were still of a naif character. 'We thus expect & priori that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, they would become acquainted with new objects under Draridian appel¬ 
lations, and with them adopt their names.” 
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is interesting, not only in a philological, hut in a historical view; for 
the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan.” 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense :■ 
“ In fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be¬ 
tween the Saurasenl, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.”—(Journal of the Bdyal Asiatic Society 
for 1868, p. 498.) 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela¬ 
tion of the modern Vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakrit, i.e. ver¬ 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra¬ 
krits are identical with the spoken Prakrits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur¬ 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com¬ 
position of dramas within the last few centuries, when the older 
Prakrits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to be employed as the tradi¬ 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely ,akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to be sufficiently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forms of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prakrits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the latter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae, pp. 39, ff., adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof, Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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will also be found to illustrate the process by which the Prakrits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

“If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer: 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en¬ 
tirely from the Sanskrit. 68 If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche¬ 
types are undiscoverable: for, on the contrary, both forms and Words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in 
the course of time; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

“The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and hearing the names of different 
provinces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; e.g the principal-Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharashtra) differs from the modern Mahratti, and 
the S'aurasenI from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug¬ 
gested whether the dramatic dialects Were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
Bpeech which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit;, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to "Wilson the most probable, for this 
reason, that the modem dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathura, 
and Behar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
under the, same names. He assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which 
can in our day he written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to he used in daily life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive: for, 
to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 
48 See, however, what has been said on this subject above, in pp. 26,, ff. 
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fessor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could he proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, the 
Maharashtrl, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, yms dif¬ 
ferent from the dialect introduced. into the dramas under the same 
name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example' of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their, original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can he taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can be learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modern provincial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, nor was impossible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot he explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

“ Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument: 
for the names Maharashtrl, S'aurasenx, would he absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from any orders of men so called, nor. from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be Baid of the MagadhI, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of hards, still 
the MagadhI dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the hards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gare its name to the dialect. 
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“la the next place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif¬ 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. Tjiis, however, is a different matter from the suppositidn that 
the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modem period. 

“ If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the-stage was the result of a peculiar 
oondition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“To these. arguments it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains, is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions if the dramatic dialect, had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of daily life. How it happened 
that the Maharashtri dialect in particular came to he selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to he explained 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would he out of place. 

“ The primary argument, however, is to be drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, while it is different (though very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these .be regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine more 
minutely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
oharacter is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. 1 propose, there- 
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fore, to inquire - into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan¬ 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too various to he 
treated here; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as. to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic' languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modern dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be UBed 
to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit; 
such as the Brajbhakha ‘pothl,’ a book, which in Prakrit is ‘pothao,’ 
and in Sanskrit ‘ pustaka,’ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the name changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modern vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from the 
Braibhakha, Panjabi, MahrattI, and Bengali: 


Brajbhakha. 
Putra , 69 Putrl 
Prakrit Putta, Puttl 
Sanskrit Putra, Putrl 


Panjabi. MahrattI. 1 * Bengali. 

Pralca.8 Earta, Pruthuwl Pip, Prithivl. 
Pakasa Kattd, Puhavl Blba, Puhavl. 
Prakdia Earta , Prithivl Blpa, Prithivl. 


“To these might be added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un¬ 
sound conclusion; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 


[ 69 JPut, son , is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase, bap put, fatter 
and son. —J.M.] 
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tinually recurring to- their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want words expressive of recondite ideas, and 
required for elegance of diction, hut also when the vernacular form 
of the word is more corrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the'same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Romanic tongues; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma¬ 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to these dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in dramas 
composed within the last - three centuries as in the far more ancient 
Mrichhakafl. Por* the language of the stage is continually borrow¬ 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects them according to rules 
peculiar to itself ; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered/ 0 while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, e.g. iihhna, tirasTcrita, in the ^Bengali, is to be 
explained.”—Pp. 39-45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modem vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows:—• 

[In the modern vernaculars] “ we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 

17° It is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have Deen 
borrowed and modified in the Pali and" Prakrit, are, in the modem dialects, re¬ 
placed, as far as the oommoh people are concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least, 
colloquial, origin ; such as beta , instead of putra, for son; while words like the latter 
are used chiefly by Brahmans,.and other high-cast? persons.—J.M.] 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
provincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
partly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension; but in 
other points there are great innovations which reveal to ua a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
means of new instruments. 

“ As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modem vernacu¬ 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which we find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con¬ 
dition between the pristine and the modern speech. This intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

“If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gatha dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modern vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram¬ 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetry, lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

“ Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de¬ 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctly to add that I should not be disposed to dissent 
from any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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current in the different provinces, hut were a little modified, so as 
tetter to harmonise with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a closer resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

“To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters, descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history Of the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made out with 
considerable probability that the latter (i.e. the modern provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.” 
—Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modem vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Yol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“ We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em¬ 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Eubieon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
language. They conform, it is true, but little to the ancient phopetic 
laws, -and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date; but their grammatical forms, though corrupted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the- 
phonetic rules of the Sanskrit. They conform in part'to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modem 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modem dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the case-terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro¬ 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhransa, has not transgressed this line of demarca¬ 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modem ver¬ 
naculars do.” 

Sect. IY .—Views of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 
Prakrits to Sanskrit , and on the other elements in their composition . 

Yararuchi, 71 the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prakrit 
forms of speech, and' his commentator Bhamaha (in his Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his “ Prakrita-prakaia ” four dialects of this 
description, viz.: 1st, Maharashtrl, or Prakrit generally so called; 
2nd, Paisachl; 3idly, MagadhI; and 4thly, S'aurasenl. 72 After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakrit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X he lays it down that <l ‘the 
root of the Paisachl is the S'aurasenL” PaiiacM | prakritih S’aurasmi\ 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Paisachl is the 
language of the Piranhas. 73 The MagadhI also- is delared hy Yararuchi 
in Chapter XI. “ to be derived from the same S'aurasenL” MagadhI | 
prakritih S'aurasenl j 74 The S'aurasenx dialect itself is spoken of at the 

71 See on his age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 5; Addenda, p. 65; and Indisehe 
Alterthumskunde, ii, p. 1160, -where he is declared to have flourished about the 
middle of the first century a.d. 

72 See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 f.; and Cowell, Prakj-ita-prakasa, p. xviu 

73 JPisaohanam thasha Paisachl | asyah Paisachyah prakritih S'aurasenl | Cowell, 
p. 86, and Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7. 439. 

74 Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 
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commencement of Chapter XII. as derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit. S'aurasenl\ pakritih Sanskritam] 75 At the end of the 
Chapter on the S'aurasenI, it is stated that “in other points” (which have 
not been specifically touched upon) “ it is like the Maharashtrl dialect.” 
S'esham maharashtrivat | 76 From this and from some .other, quota¬ 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha¬ 
rashtrl, and the dialect called by way of eminence “the Prakrit,” are 
the same. 7 - 7 In another work called the “ Shadbhasha Chandrika,” 
by Lakshmldhara, it is stated that the “ Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra.” Prakrit am Maharashtrodbhavam | 78 As the S'aura¬ 
senI is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiori 
be true of the Maharashtrl, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Vararuchi’s work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi¬ 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Vararuchi’s 
ninth section on this dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th: “ The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit: ” 
ieshah SamsJcritdt || 78 On which the commentator remarks, “The rest 
means-aH that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the'Sanskrit.” ulctad anyah hshah | pratyaya-samasa-taddhitaf-linga- 
varnaMdi-vidhih seshah samskritdd avagantavgah j The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
Bame origin is ascribed to Prakrit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakritih 
samskritam | tatra-lhavam tatah agatarn vd Prdkritam | 60 “It has its 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit., is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Vararuchi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha¬ 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S'urasenas, the region round 

78 Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix. 

78 Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 50 of Appendix. 

77 That the Maharashtrl of that period was not the same as the modem MahrattI 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

78 Lassen, p. 12. 78 Cowell, pp. 85 and 176. 

, 80 Cowell, p. xvii.; Lassen, p. 26, 
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Mathura. This, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Four kinds of Prakrit only> as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Yararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Maha¬ 
rashtrl (or the principal Prakrit), S'auraseni, MagadhI, and Paisabhi. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram¬ 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these. 

Vararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtrl; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the S'aurasenx; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the MagadhI; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachl. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtrl and the 
S'auraseni, agree with each other, must he much more numerous than 
those in which they differ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com¬ 
parison of the specimens of the several dialeets which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that “ the principal dialect, and the S'auraseni, coincide in most re¬ 
spects.” The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the S'auraseni) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author reiharks of the MagadhI, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakrit does 
(p. 387); and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
MagadhI from the S'auraseni, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter; and that,the two .derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Paisachl (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
as follows: “ that the Sanskritic languages of Hindusthan proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 
inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
so far from their common fountain.” 
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The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Linguce Pracrit., 
p. 17, from a work called Prakritadlpika,’by Chandldeva, seems also 
to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, as well as em¬ 
ployed' in the dramas: dad api loMnusarad ndtakadau mahukavi- 
prayoga-darsandt Prakritam mahurdshtradeszyam prakrishta-bhasha- 
nam j tatlm cha Dandi u mahdrdshtrasraydm bhdsham prakrishtam 
Prakritam vidur ” iti ] “This Prakrit of the Maharashtra country 
[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Dandl says, ‘ The Prakrit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’ ” Rama Tarkavagisa, 
in his Prakritakalpataru, declares “the Maharashtrl dialect to be the 
root of the others;” sarvdm bhdshdsv iha hetubhutdm bhdsham mahd~ 
rdshtra-lhavdm purastdt j nirudayishydmi (sic) yathopadesafiz srl-Rdma- 
iarmu ’ ham imam prayatndt | 51 and affirms that “the S'aurasenx is 
•derived from it.” Yirachyate samprati S'aurasem t purvaiva bhdshd 
prakritih kildsydh [ 8Z The MagadhI is said to be derived from 
these two: Atha iha Magadhy musishyate . . . asydh mahdra- 
shtraka-S’aurasena-bhdshe pravlnaih pmkriti nirukte | 83 These lan¬ 
guages, together with the ArdhamagadhI and the Lakshinatya, are 
called bhdshds. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vibhdshas, the dialects called S'akarl or Chandalika, S'abarl, Abhlrika, 
Dravida, and TJtkall, which, he says, “though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhransata), are yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhransas if they are employed in dramas.” S'akkurakodra-drapi- 
dadi-vachopabhramkatam yadyapi saihsr ay anti ) sydd ndtakadau yadi 
scmprayogo naitasv apabhramsatayd tathaishah | 04 On the other 
hand, the forms of those vibhdshas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apdbhransa dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Guzaratl, etc. 85 A. third class of languages is called by this 
author the Paisachl. 

81 Prakritakalpataru, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

82 Ibid., 2nd S'akha, 1st Stavaka. 

83 Ibid., 2nd Stavaka. 

84 Ibid., 3rd Stavaka (Lassen, p. 21). 

85 Lassen, p. 22. 
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The Eavyachandrika, a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
on language: 

Tad eva vanmayam vidydt samskritam prdkritam taiJid | apabhramsak 
cha misras cka tasya bhedai chaturvidhah | samskritam devatd-vanl ka~ 
thitd muni-pungavaih | tadbhavam tatsamam desity anekam prdkritam 
viduh j 

“In regard to language, let it he understood that there are four 
kinds, -viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apahhransa, and mixed. The Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. ( Tadbhava ), that which is derived from, 
and ( Tatsama ) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and (Tesi) the 
provincial.” 86 On this passage the scholiast remarks: 

“ Tadlhmah ” sarnskrita-lhavah khaggadi-iabdah j “ tatsamah ” sants- 
krita-prdkritayoh samah Mndira-hande ityadi-sabdah j “ desk ” iti mahd- 
rashtnyddi | “ apabhramias 55 tv Abhiradi-vakyam | “ tnisrakam 55 nata- 
kudilam j 

“The word tadbhava means ‘derived from Sanskrit, 5 like the word 
khagga, etc., for khadga. Tatsama means the words which are ‘ alike 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 5 like Mndtra, lutyle, etc. 87 Tesi means the 
Maharashtri, etc. Apabhrdnia is the speech of the Abhlras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc. 55 ® 8 Here it is to he 
remarked that though the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakrit, it is in this passage called TeSi, or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from the 
Kavyadarsa of Dandl: 

Tad eva vanmayam bhuyah samskritam prdkritam tathd j apalhraih&am 
cha miiram chety dhur dptdi chaturvidham | samskritam ndma daivl vdg 
mvdkhyatd maharshibhih | tatsamah tadbhtvo dkiity anekah prakritah 
Jtramah | mahdrdshtrairaydm bhdshdm prakrishtam prdkritam viduh j 
sagarah sukti-ratndndm Setubandhadi-yanmayam (?) j S'auraseiii aha 
natl cha Gaudi chanyd cha tddrisl j ydii prdkritam ity eshu vyava- 
hareshu BS samvidhim | Abhlradi-girah kdvyeshv “ apabhraihkah 55 iti 
sthitih | iastreshu sarhskriiad anyad apabbramsatayoditam { 

86 Kavyachandrika, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

87 See Prof. Benfpy’s review of the 1st edit, of this volume in the Gott. GeL 
Anzeigen for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

88 Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 

89 Tattaddes'Tya-vyavahareshu uatakadishu; marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen. 
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“■Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language: 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. Great Rishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of-the gods. There are several orders of Prakrit, 
viz., (tadbhava) that which is derived from, and ( tdtsama) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial (desi). The language 
of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is corrupt; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakrit poem called ‘ Setubandha,’ 90 though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] T'he S'aurasenI, the Nap (dramatic ?), the GaudI, and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit according to their 
several- provincial usages. The speech of the Abhlras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apabhransa. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apabhransa.” 91 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. F. W. Ellis-remarks as follows on the Shadbhasha Chandrika of 
Lakshmldhara, above referred to (p. 54): “ The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharashtrx, S'aurasenI, MagadhI, 
Paisaohi, Chulika-paisachl, and Apabhransa], as they now exist in the 
Natakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhavam terms of Sanskrit origin; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper Desyani, or native, terms;. and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected* with Desyam words of various deriva¬ 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact-is declared to be 
the case with respect to Paisachi in the following passage: ” PiSdcha- 
deSa-niyatam PiSachl-dvitayam viduh j Pisacha-desas tu vriddhair uktah\ 
Pandya-Kekaya- Vahllka-Sahya-Ncpdla-Kuntaldh | Sudhesha-Bhota- 
Gandhara- Haiva-Kanojands tathd J ete PaiSdeha-desah syus taddesyas 
tad-guno lhavet j [i.e. Two kinds of Paisachi are recognized, which 
depend on the different Pisacha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Rekaya, Vahllka, Sahya, 

M See note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell's Prakfita-prakas’a. 

81 From the Kavyadarsa of Dandl, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 32, 33. 
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Kepala, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, Gandhara, Haiva, and Kanojana. 
These are the Baisacha countrieB j and the native of each country has 
Ms own particular qualities.] u The two Paisachi dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries her? mentioned, commencing with Band- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, . . . and it is added, These are the 

Paisachi countries, and the Desyam terms of each have their own 
particular quality.” The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Mr. Ellis has rendered it; hut as language is the subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Vararuchi and his suc¬ 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which is pro¬ 
perly so called, and Apabhransa, and Paisachi, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited; viz., first, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element: 
Tatscmam, pure Sanskrit; Tadlhavam, derived from Sanskrit; and 
Desi, local. As this tMrd element, De§i, is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit hut modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word Deii is used by Telugu writers.® 

02 See Campbell’s Telugu Grammar (3rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
said :—“ The words of the Teloogoo language .... are classed by Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians under four jdistinct heads. 1st Deshyumoo, or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, Utsu Ddshyumoo , the pure language of the land; 2nd Tutsumumoo, Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations; 3rd Tudbhawmoo, Teloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed hv the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters; 4th 
Gramyumoo , provincial terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these we may 
also add Unyu Deshyumoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given, as a sub¬ 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialects current in th,e Canarese, Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and Dravida provinces only, but now also including several of Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and English origin.” 
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To give an idea of tne artificial manner in which the Indian critics 
classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the different classes of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpana :—- 

Pitfushdnam amchanam samskritafh, samskritdtmandm | 8'aurasenl 
prayoHavya tadrisinam cha yoshitdm j asdm eva tu gdtha.su Maharu- 
shfrim prayojayet | atrokta magadhl hhasha rdjantahpura-chdrindm | 
chctanam rajaputranam ireshthindm ohardhamagadhl j prdchyd -vidusha- 
kdiinam dhurian&ni sydd Avantika | yodha-nagarikadlnam ddkshindtya 
hi dlyatam | 8'akardndm Sakadinam Sakdrim samprayojayet j Vdhlika- 
Ihasha divyanam dravidl Dravidadishu | Alhlreshu tatha ”bMrl 
ehanddli Pukkasadishu | Ahhirl 8'avarl cha,pi hash tha-p(dropajivishu | 
tathaivangdraJcarddau Paisdchi syat Pisdcha-vdk | chetlndm apy arii- 
chdnam api syat S'aura&enikd [ lalundm shandakdnam cha riicha- 
grahavicharinam | unmattanam dturanam saiva syat samkritam kvachit | 
■aiivaryena pramattasya daridryopaskritasya cha | Ihikshu-landhadhara- 
dinam prdkritam samprayojayet | samkritam samprayoktavyam lingi- 
nishuttamasu cha | devlmantrisuta-ve&ydsv api kaikchit tdthoditam \ yad- 
deSam nlcha-pdtram tu tad-desam tesya Ihashitani | kdryatai chottamd- 
dlnarn kdryo lhashd-viparyayah \ Yoshit-sakM-bdla-vekyd-kitavdpsarasdm 
tatha [ vaidagdhyartham praddtavyaih samskritafh chdntardntard \ 

“ Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
•and let women of the same description use S'auraseni, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk MaharashtrL Persons living 
in kings’ palaces should employ Magadhl, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and magistrates ArdhamagadhI. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gaud!, or Bengali) should be spoken by buffoons; and 
the AvantI by crafty persons’. Let Dakshinatya (the language of 
Vidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens; and S'akari by S'akaras, S'akas, and.others. The Tahllka 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, Dravidl for 
Lravidas, etc., Abhiri for Abhiras, Chandaii for Pukkasas, etc., the 
Abhiri and S'avarl for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Pai^achl, the speech of Pisachas, for charcoal-burners. 
S'auraseni may be used also for female servants of the more- respectable 
sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the same, and oc¬ 
casionally Sanskrit, for madmen and sick persons. Prakjit should be 
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employed by those who are intoxicated by authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as¬ 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to queens, ministers' daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low. origin comes should 
be assigned to him; and the language employed bj the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleverness.” 93 

The rules here given are quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis personae would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shaE conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

“ The word pr&lrita comes from prakrtti (grocreatrix), * nature,’ 
and means * derived; ’ the several Prakrit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prakriti, of source. 
Thus Hemachandra says, ‘Prakrit has its origin in Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prakrita .' 94 The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those wb<" are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore* also 
applied to viugar and provincial forms of speech. 

“The graxhmarians concur in considering Maharashtri as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The S'aurasenI and the Magadhl approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtn, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial designations, Maharashtri, 
S'aurasenI, and Magadhl, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

88 Sahitya Darpana in Bibliotheca Indies, No. 53, pp. 172,173. (See also Lasses, 
Instit. Linguae Pracr., pp. 35, 36.) 

84 Hemachandra, viii. 1, Lassen, p. 26; quoted above, p. 44. 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those three 
several provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects severally so called. 
Vararuehi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Paisaehl, and under¬ 
stands by it the form of speech employed 'by the lowest classes of men. 
This ib to be distinguished from the speech of Pi^achas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, are said to use a gibberish 
totally tmgrammatical. The word is to be understood as figuratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chulika-pai ^achl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Paisaehl appear to be distinguished by the. gramma¬ 
rians, flS both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Earn a 
Tarkavaglsa also mentions two sorts of Paisaehl, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idioms. 

‘‘The term apabhransa is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifies two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with the S'aurasenl. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the Abhlras. Hama Tarkavaglsa, departing from the view of the 
•earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apalhranh, as their source. The same author seems'also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words Mgadikramdt, “according to the manner of 
those who speak like JVagas, or serpents, etc.”), to assign a mytho¬ 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the older 
writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pilaehas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods: Prakrit is then left for men; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men, 
Chandalas, Abhlras, and such like, are only fit to utter the speech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

“The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin; for both the grammatical 
forms and the words, with very' few exceptions, as well as the entire ' 
85 See the passage quoted in p. 48. 
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structure of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax, are 
derived from the Sanskrit. "When, however, the more recent gram¬ 
marian's assert the same of the Canarese and other South-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as, although these languages contain words 
formed from Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words cannot by any possibility have been drawn 
from that source.” 

I will hereafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the 
south claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the Sanskrit.®* 

Sect. V .;—The Pali, and its Relations to Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the modem ver¬ 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derived from 
the former,- or from some kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part from the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the one 
mediately, the other more immediately. Although, however, it be 
sufficiently clear, both from the authority of the' native grammarians 
and by a comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, that the latter 
are derived from the former, yet the later Prakrits do not represent 
the derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which approaches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of the Buddhists; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written. 9 * 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from its native soil, to become- a sacred language in 
foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than one of the ancient 

se See Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp, 30, 31; the 
Introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, 3rd edit., Madras, 1849,' pp. xv. ff.; and 
the Note, in the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. Camphell’s Introduction, pp. 11-22. 

97 If any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope that 
the connexion of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of all interest iu his eyes, much less induce him, with the author of the- NySya mala 
vistara, I. 3, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, as polluted, like cow's 
milk in a dog’s skin (nahiputaih syad gokshtram sva-drilau dhritam), hy the unholy 
contact of these heretics. 
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vernacular dialects of Northern India. Magadbl is the appellation 
which the Buddhists of Ceylon themselves give to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as we are informed by Mr. Tumour, that the “Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sabred and classical language, 
the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; and 
that it had attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival 
tongue, had acquired. In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which in their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word * Pali ’ signifies, original, text, regularity; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discussion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse, sd Magadhi mula-lhdsd nara ydy* ddikappikd j 
Irahrnano cVassutdldpd Sambuddhci chdpi bhdsare. ‘There is a lan¬ 
guage which is the root (of all languages); men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it: it is 
Magadhi.’ 88 This verse 98 is a quotation from Kachchayano’s Gram¬ 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The 
original is not extant in this island.” 100 Mr. Turnour, however, is 
inclined to “ entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists, on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit]. 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,” he thinks, 

88 Mahawanso, Introduction, p. xxii; see also p. xxvii. Mr. Childers translates 
thuB: “ The Magadhi is the original language in which men of former Kalpas, and 
Brahmas by whom speech has not been heard, and supreme Buddhas speak.” The 
“ Brahmas ” are, he thinks, the inhabitants of the upper Brahma worlds. The idea en¬ 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to Sanskrit may also he learnt 
from the following passage of the commentary on the Grammar called Rupasiddhi, 
describing the result of the composition of Kacbrhayano’s Grammar: math satindnd- 
desa-bhdsd-sakkatddi-khalUa-viachamm anakuram jetwd Tathdgatma wuttdya su - 
vliuiva niruttiyu sukhena Buddha-wachamm ugganhmcmti | “ This being done, men, 
overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded by the Tathagata (Buddha), easily acquire the doctrine of 
Buddho.”—Mahawanso, lutrod., pp. xxvi, xxyii. 

. 88 Preserved in the grammar called Payogasiddhi. Turnour, p. xxvii. Mr. Childers 
tells me that the verse does not occur in Kachchayana. 

100 This grammar is now in the hands of scholars, and parts of it have been publ¬ 
ished by Mr. D’Alwis and Dr. Kubn. Mr. Cbilders says that it is in the hands of 
every native scholar, and must have been so in Mr. Tumour’s time. 
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<*to prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. Even in this island,’* 
he proceeds, “ all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they, are) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit: 
while the works jon Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent 
of Gotamo Buddho, and certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language ” (Mahawanso, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii). There 
is no question that Mr. Tumour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali hears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early stage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this, I must give some account of the maimer in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindustan seems to have taken place in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 543 b.c. (Tumour, Introd. to 
-Mahaw., p. xxix)/' 11 In strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and hi$ 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular Bhape 
among all classes of society; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
though, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
MagadhI in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Lad. Alt. ii. 
492, f.; 1147, f; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862). 10a Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 years after 

101 The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 543 or 
544 b.c., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, Ind. Alt., 
vol.ii., pp. 51-61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, according to Mr. Turnour (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in the following 
wayThe age in which we now live is the Buddhotpado of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2*,360 have 
now passed away (a.d. 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yet to Come. ... By 
this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which 
the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotama. . . . The mystification of the Buddhistical data 
ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 588, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho* 
hood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho.” 

102 Benfey has expressed a different opinion on one point. He says (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, “ as we shall hereafter show 
to be probable, merely translations from the Buddhist sources, which were originally 
composed in Pali,” 
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Buddha’s death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
which expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose of propagating 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers “ to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Bud’dhistical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pitakattaya 
[in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistieal Scriptures, divided into the Yinaya,, Abhidharma, and 
Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha’s death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 543, when the authenticity of this Pali 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Atthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 443 b.c., the autho¬ 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 b.c., the 
third council was held in the reign of King Asoka, who was a zealous 
promoter of Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxix]. Yarious missions were 
consequently undertaken. 103 Mahendra, the son of King Asoka, was 
sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 247- 
253):—Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 b.c., was hospita¬ 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his preaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha. The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Belies of Buddha were transported to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con¬ 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon; and that island, the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot from which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
parts of Transgahgetic India, is regarded in those countries as a holy 
lcs See Lassen, Ind. Alt., i» ., pp. 79, 86, 229, ff., and 234-240. 
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land. In Ceylon there exists, as has been already mentioned, an ex¬ 
tensive Buddhistic literature, which fills up an important blank in that 
of the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in Pali. At* 
first, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradition. Mr. Tumour (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from the native autho¬ 
rities : The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, completed to 
the era of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by 
Mahendra, tbe Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the dose 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 b.c. They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka¬ 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thuB celebrated in the 
Mahawanso, chap 33, p. 207. Pitiaka-itaya-palirh cha tassd afthar 
katharh cha iam j mukha-pdfhena anesum pubic bhikkhu mahamati | 
hdnim diswana sattanam tada. bhikkhu mmagata | chiratthitattham 
dlummassa potthakesu likhdpayum j “ The wise Bhikkhus of earlier 
times had handed down orally- both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise he sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to be written down in bookB for the more lasting 
stability of tbe faith.” About 500 years later, in the period between 
410 and 432 A.P., Buddhaghosa transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahawanso. These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries s&q 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siamese and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral transmission of 
their sacred hooks, viz., the scriptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, etc., in Cingalese, and their subsequent consignment to 
writing. It is to he remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
as records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr. Tumour, who says, p. Ivii., “ although there can be no doubt as 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing, 
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being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority of the 
history thus obtained of the origin, recognition, and revisions of these 
Pali scriptures.’’ 

Regarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
been taken. In.his “Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61):— 

“ It is clear that the Pali is the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, i.e. of those who departing,' for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with them, first of all, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventually propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again:— 

/‘ While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without .doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language from the first or not; but indeed, as 
the commencement of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialect as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the “Indian Antiquities” (vol. ii., 
pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
Which I translate, with slight abridgements:— 

“The -Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon Magadhl, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does.not possess the peculiarities of' the Magadhl. 
The Buddhists are also wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Katyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from all intermixture of Sanskrit 
and the provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of the Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. We must neces¬ 
sarily assume it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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wise impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the "Western inscrip¬ 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re¬ 
moved from the Sanskrit; for if the one presents some forms which 
are older, the other again has other forms which are more ancient. 10 * 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rule of changing tva into ptd (e.g. dasayitvd 
[Sanskrit dar&ayitvd] into da&ayipta), which is unknown to the Pali, 
as well as to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pah with the language of the western 
inscriptions. It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its- 
principal seat on the western coast, where the dialect in question was 
vernacular,” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with the 
MagadhI, the language of Eastern Hindustan, nor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western inscriptions. 

“ In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con¬ 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katy.ayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i.e. 
of Malwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the S'auraseni is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Yararuehi derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore have con¬ 
sidered- it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regards, 
the dialect called Maharashtrl as the principal. These two dialects 
stand the nearest to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
are. I conjecture, therefore, that we may regard it as the oldest form' 

■ 104 Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the s before t and th, as in asti, 
in scsthe, and in usthana; and the r in sarvva, where the Pali has' tth, tth, and vv. 
The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Pali, though the grammarians recognize the existence of the dative. In Puli the 
ablative in sma, as well as mAa, and the locative in smin as well as tnhi, are found, 
though they are rarely used in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the locative has the form mhi, while the ablative of words in a is a, so that the 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the noun. 
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which has been preserved of the vernacular language of Western India 
between the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract 4 which in¬ 
cludes Malwa. The S'aurasenI would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From TTjjayani a knowledge of Katyayana’s 
work was probably diffused over the .Dekhan; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the Damilas, i.e. the Tamilians, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dlpankara, sumamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar¬ 
rangement of that work, the oldest Bali grammar now extant. 105 As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this sacred 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century a.d., 106 the knowledge of 
it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to be more ancient than that 
translation. A more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the writings of the Southern Buddhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
denying that’ the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Vararuchi as the characteristics 
of the MagadhI, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
s for sh, and s, y for J, sk for ksh, l for r, are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons, even 

105 “The oldest version of the compilation from Kachchayano’s Grammar,” says, 
Mr. Tumour (Introd. to Mahaw. p. xxv.), “is acknowledged to he the Rupasiddhi. 
I quote three passages .... The first of these extracts [from the conclusion of the 
Rupasiddhi] .... proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
having been composed in the Daksina,‘while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion 
of the state.” This quotation is as follows:— wikhydtamnda-therawhaya-wara~ 
gurunafk Tambapanni-ddhajdnam sisso DJpankardkhyo Damila-waswnati dlpa- 
laddha-ppakaso BdlMichchadi-wma-ddwitayam adhiwasan sasanam jotayi yo soyam 
JBuddha-piyyawho yaii imam ujukaih Rupasiddhim akasi | which, with the aid of 
Mr, Tnrnour’s version, X translate as follows:—“ The celebrated teach'er Anando, 
who was a rallying point like a standard to Tambapanni (Ceylon), had a disciple 
called DTpankaro. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Pamila, and 
was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Baladichcha, etc., illustrated 
the religion of Buddha. He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, 
and composed this perfect Rupasiddhi.” 

106 This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. Turnour, 
on native authority (quoted above, p. 57), that the Pitakattaya had been handed 
down in Pali from the first. See also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1837, pp. 503, ff. 
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in Magadha itself, rather as vulgar provincialisms, than essential 
characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties -would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of Northern India, and 
must have been acquainted with the languages of its different pro¬ 
vinces. When, therefore, they, set themselves to compose works which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most correct and approved forms of speech which 
were current anywhere within those limits. The case is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
even exaggerating local peculiarities. 

I find it also difficult to concur in JLassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pali, or Magadhi, was introduced into Ceylon. Mahendra 
and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country; and not only 
so, but they may have been the bearers of numerous works written in 
that language. For it is not easy to receive literally the account given 
by the Ceylonese writers (which,' as we have seen, p. 54, Mr. Tumour 
also rejects,) of the time at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first he ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the 
period of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
Bhould not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eugene Bumouf, in the course of a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the hooks of the Buddhist canon, the Dlgha Nikaya, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, makes the following observa¬ 
tion on the language in which the former is composed, from which 
it will be observed, that be does not controvert the derivation of the 
Pali language from the dialect of Magadha:— 

“ It is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current there from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred which, trans¬ 
ported them -to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Magadha and Oude,, 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans. Still, we 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the Pali text 
the authentic version of this passage in its true Magadhl form, since 
a comparison of the Indian inscriptions of Aiioka, and of the Pali of 
Ceylon, reveals to us certain differences between the forms of these 
two dialects. Still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regu¬ 
larity which the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon jnay have introduced, 
we must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in Magadhl .”—(Lotus de 
la Bonne hoi. App., p. 862.) 

Professor Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, in his Indische Studien, iii., 176, ff.) remarks as follows 
on this passage:—“This last explanation [that the Pali was elaborated 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a few persons along with them into a.foreign country 
ordinarily retains its ancient character unchanged. It is farther very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language-was fixed in the country which 
was its home.” Weber proceeds to observe, that the Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their grammar to India j and thinks 
it may be doubtful whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.d. Por though a trans¬ 
lation of the Sutras is said to have been made into tjie Cingalese 
sixty years earlier (which seems to prove that the Pali was under¬ 
stood all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Attbakatha would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
Mahavansa in that language, fifty years later. It is clear, however, 
that Weber maintains the essential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
dialect of Magadha, in the sixth century b.c., as he explains the more 
archaic character of the language of the Pali books, the Afthakatha 
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and Tripitaka, as compared with the language of the Indian inscrip¬ 
tions of Atoka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect had 
undergone great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
Buddha’s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rale to retain, as far as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all the 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed to 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject-of the early introduc¬ 
tion of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a shqrt Buddhist work 
edited by him, and translated into Latin):—“ It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Transgangetic India An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest 
period, and the mention of this island in the Ram ay ana is well known. 
Six Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of Atoka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not from Pali, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previous intercourse to which reference has been 
made. Thus we find in Cingalese, harm, not hanna, ear, vaira, not vera, 
enmity, the use of the visaxga, which has nearly disappeared from 
Pali, as well as the vowels ri, ri, Iri, Iri .” Spiegel proceeds:—-“We 
find from the Cingalese hooks, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of Devanampiyatissa, 
the contemporary of Atoka, who reigned from 260-219 b.c. It is 
probable that the Pali was called MagadhI in consequence of the 
mission of Atoka’s son Mahendra to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In fact, a comparison of the. Pali with the language of the inscriptions 
which have descended to our owu time, leaves uo doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely connected. Both are hut compara¬ 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into h, as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor BeUfey, who thus 
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. writes in his article on India (in Ersch and Gruber’s German Ency¬ 
clopaedia, p. 194):— 

“ The place exterior to India, where Buddhism, became first estab¬ 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of A 4oka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon. It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. Henoe their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that these works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon, and in the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work; and although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtfully 
of the- derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to he understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pali or of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

He characterizes the Pali as “ the sacred language of the Buddhist 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . . . which 
is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, where it soon 
acquired "'the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and . still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language,” he continues, “(though distinct proof cannot yet he adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vernaculars, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or Haling*, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon: and yet again this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadha, which was spoken only a 
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little to the north of the Bay of Bengal, and which (as Asoha y s in¬ 
scription in Cnttack seems to have been composed in it) appears also 
to hare extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in several particulars.” Again, in p. 246, Benfey speaks of “the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maharashtii, dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular province we suppose the 
Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some country 
.further to the westward: as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritie dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist waiters assert, as we have already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their, prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prejudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. iii.), with¬ 
out determining the question, “it has long been a contested point 
whether the Pali or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India;” 
and contents himself with the remark that, “ it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era.” 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. James D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in his introduction to Kach- 
chayana’s Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), p. cxxxii:— 

“ When, therefor?, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language,—its copious¬ 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically,—its relation¬ 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Sanshritized ,—its claims to be considered the Vyava- 
harika-vak of the Brahmans to which the Big Veda refers,—its con¬ 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forme 
which differ from the Sanskrit,—its identification with the only 
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original Prakrita dialect, which, was ‘similar to tne oanskrit,’—the 
absence of any statement in old Brahman writers to the effect that that 
Prakrita dialect was a derivative of the Sanskrit,—the great improba¬ 
bility of a derivative being denominated the [Prakriti] Prakrita,— 
the palpable inaccuracy of the definition by which in modem times it 
is called the ‘derived, the vulgar, or the ungrammatical,’—the absence 
jn it of many a peculiarity which distinguishes derivative tongues,— 
and the probability that it had issued from the same ancient seat 
(Bactria or Punjab) from whence the Sanskrit itself had taken an 
easterly direction,—I believe it may be concluded that the Pali and 
the Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of high antiquity, contempo¬ 
raneously derived from a source of which few, if any, traces can be 
discovered at the present day.” 

In a review of Mr. D’Alwis’s work in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1865, vol. xix., pp. 658, ff., Prof. Weber notices 
thus the remarks of that writer:— 

“The long investigation which the author then institutes (pp. 
lxxiii-cxxxii) regarding the antiquity of the Pali and its relation 
to the Sanskrit ■ conduct# him rightly to the conclusion that both 
dialects were ‘contemporaneously’ evolved from one source (viz., 
the Yedie language). He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of the Pali, but allows himself here and there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assumptions respecting .its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar,” etc. “Nevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that he has striven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
scholars, and that he has in general succeeded well in doing so. It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prakrita in the sense of‘natural,’ ‘original,’ ‘normal,’ ‘common,’ 
‘general,’ and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there¬ 
from, of ‘common,’ ‘low,’ than in the sense of ‘derived’ (scmahritam 
prabrttir yasya) assigned to the word by the grammarians. 107 And yet 

l0T In order to make this danse more intelligible, I quote Mr. D’Alwis’s interpre¬ 
tation of the word Prakrita from an. earlier page of his introduction, p. xcii, where 
he writes thus: “ Prakriti is therefore that which is natural, or the nature itedf of a 
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the assumption that the Pali, and so the Prakrit, are derived from the 
Sanskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view to which 
D’Alwis appears here and there to be not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the most ancient Prakrit which has been handed down to 
us, stands higher in point of originality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. Por it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mother of it 
and the Pali than the latter does, 108 and has consequently a far superior 
right than if to be regarded as the representative of that parent lan¬ 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu¬ 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lies at 
the foundation of both the ‘ sister dialects,’ the Pali (and Prakrit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.e. for the Yedic vulgar speech; for the names bhasha 
and vyavaharikl are not sufficiently pregnant; and one is consequently 

'thing—that which is pre-eminent—that which is the natural or quiescent state of 
anything—‘ not made.’ Hence it is clear that the correct and primary sense of the 
word Prakrita ,—indeed that which was originally assigned to it, despite the so-called 
‘ common acceptation,'—was ‘ original,’ * root,’ ‘ natural.’ By the Prakrit was there¬ 
fore at first meant the original Indian language, as distinguished from the apabhransa, 
‘the ungrammatical,' and the Sanskrit, signifying [from sam ‘altogether’, or 
‘together,’ and Jcrita ‘done’ =‘altogether,’ Or ‘completely made, done, or formed’] 
that ‘ which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
highly cultivated or polished,’ and regularly inflected as a language.” See in oppo¬ 
sition to this view of the sense of the word prakrita, Hemachandra’s interpretation 
of it given abovp in p. 44, and Lassen’s explanation, quoted in p. 51. In a review of 
Prof. Weber’s Ind. Literaturgeschichte, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
for 1853, p. 605, Prof. Roth thus expresses himself on this question: “Prakrit 
(according to the derivation which seems to me the correct one) signifies that which 
has its foundation in another thing, ‘the derived,’ or the ‘to be derived.’ The 
expression is one formed by grammarians, and has a grammatical sense. The 
grammarians say e.g. aamhita, pada-prakritis; the Sanhita texts have for their 
foundation the words, i.e. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in a sentence are 
brought into harmony with the general phonetic laws of Sanskrit has for its 
foundation the single words conceived in their original form. The Sanhita text is 
thud prakrita, in relation to the word-text, the pada-pdtha : it is a derived text made 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prakrita in the same sense, 
when it is applied to the dialects.” In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Lexicon the 
sense “customary,” “common,” is assigned to the word prakrita when generally used, 
while of the dialect so called it is said: “The ‘common’ speech is that spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive from Sanskrit.” 

108 This, however, can afford ns no reason to deny that the Pali has actually pre¬ 
served older forms than the Sanskrit. [Note of Prof. Weber.] 
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at a less how to designate it. Benfey’s excellent remarns at p. 245 
of his article Indien (which unfortunately has not yet been re-written), 
regarding the dying out of the Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
the sixth century is.c. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for a period for which it is in no way applicable.” 

The views of Burnouf and Lassen on the relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit are thus stated in their Essai but le Pali, pp. 138, ff: 

“ The Pali is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most part euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common' in 
the parent tongue.- These modifications apply equally to the sub¬ 
stantive portions of the words and to their terminations and inflec¬ 
tions. It hence results that there is no grammatical form to be found 
in Pali of which the origin may not be discovered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion to call in the influence of any foreign 
idiom tr explain the modifications to which the Pali has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

“ When the Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the .same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of those others to that common source. It stands, 
so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the Pali, which contained in 
itself the germs of alteration already greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, Le., in a state of almost immediate connexion with the lan¬ 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater part of the 
words which form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which are modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
in Pali.” 

Again:— 

“We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
the Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws which have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries; these laws are 
general, because they are necessary. Whether we compare the lan- 
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guages which are derived from Latin with the Latin itself, or the 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the same stock, 
or the modem with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, the case-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages, 
but the principle is the same; it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this be that a synthetic language happens-all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore suppress its inflections, and replace them by other signs; 
or whether it be that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cnltivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de¬ 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would he new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modified in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modern dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in to might 
pass for the commencement of the analytic declension; but it is already 
found in the parent language. A great number of Pali forms might 
he cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con¬ 
sonants, which in Italian makes letto from lectus, and scritto for scrip- 
tus, is one of the principles of Pali.” 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the Ceylonese 
books, could scarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could hardly have been em¬ 
ployed in common speech; but seem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
consecrated to the service of religion and literature; just as the gram- 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it had been removed from the deteriorating influences of 
vernacular use. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or the 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate the inharmonious 
sounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. No less than 


nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following examples, viz.: 


1. y — na + imassa becomes 

2. v — ti + angikam „ 

3. m — lahu- + essati „ 

4. d — atta. + attham „ 

5. o% •— ito -f ayati „ 

6. — tasma + iha „ 

7. r — sabbM + eva 

8. I — elia + abhinna „ 

9. g — putha + eva „ 


nayimassa. 

tivangikam. 

lahuwessati. 

attacfattham. 

ito«ayati. 

tasmariha. 

sabbhireva. 

cba&bhinna. 

putba^eva. 109 


This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the Pali with 
the Sanskrit; and though the means they use are for the most part 


109 Clough's Pali Grammar, p. 11. On this subject I translate the following re¬ 
marks made by Dr. Kuhn in a review of the first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitriige zur Yergleichenden Sprachforschung u.s.w. vol. iii. p. 241, f.; “ As regards 
the interpolation of euphonic letters treated of in p, 82,1 cannot entirely agree with 
the author when he claims them for the written language alone: the greater part of 
them show that they are hy no means what are called interpolations, hut the old 
auslaut ” (i.e. concluding consonant) “which the preceding words had in an-earlier 
stage of the language. I have briefly treated of them in the first volume of these 
Beitrage, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y and the v in 
na-y-imassa, and ti-v-angikam as real euphonic interpolations; and that I look upon 
the latter as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the remarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 1st vol. of the 
Beitrage, p. 126:—“A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of those 
apparently interpolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the others 
are remains of an earlier condition of the language. The Pali has almost entirely 
rejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to he regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance etad eva is found in place of the ordinary etam eva, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains hy the close juxtaposition of the 
following eva to the preceding etad. In the same way we are to explain tasmcit iha 
from the Sanskrit tasmad iha, sabbhir eva from sadbhir eva, chhalabhinha from 
shalabhijnas, which as a technical designation preserved the old form (see Tumour, 
Mahavanso, p. 31, 1, and elsewhere), puthageva from prithag eva, prageva from prag 
eva . Of the remaining instances nayimassa, tivangiham, and itmayati are indeed 
to he rega v ded as cases of consonantal interpolation, whilst lahum essati and 
attadattham may still remain doubtful. Clough further states, in p. 14, that fii is 
sometimes introduced as an augment before both vowels and consonants; that thus 
chakkhum anichcham (Sanskrit chakshur mit-yam) stands for ehakkhu anichcham , 
avamsiro for ava siro ; hut in the first case, as in that of lahum essati, perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither case conld the refinements employed in 'writing 
have been practised in the language of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
have been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such as the use of 
desiderative, and nominal verbs; like jighachchJiati he wishes to eat; 
pallatdyati, he resembles a mountain; puttiyati, he treats'likeason. 110 

Pausboll observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada (p. vi) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of its 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some of 
its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction of the prose Sutra8, 

explanation is possible, 'whilst in the second case, the assumption of an interpolation 
appears decidedly wrong, as the final mute of the Sanskrit was probably nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough’s rule appears to he correct, since at least Turnour’s text shows 
some other examples, of this interpolation. Thus in p. 50, line 14, ewafi te-m attano 
riaman katwdjanapadan bahun, unless perhaps te-m is here mutilated {vemtiimmelt) 
from the Sanskrit te Ime; and in p. 52, line 4, yatra-m-ichchasi tarn, annatra 
yakkhehi wijite mama , where, however, certainly the metre declares itself (spricht) 
not only against the interpolation of m, but also in favour of the elision of the final 
a of yatra.” It is to he observed that the same interpolation (if I am right in so 
calling it) of more than.onfe letter (as in yatha-r-iva for yathd-iva ), is to be found 
in the language of the Gathas in the Lalita vistara, whioh will he treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not begin in Ceylon. 

The following are instances collected from the Lalita vistara of the euphonic 
insertion of consonants between vowels which may he compared with the cases of a 
similar character which have been adduced in the text as occurring in Pali. 


REVERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

Lalita Vistara, 428. 

vartuhye ’sya 

vartishyam asya 

11 

63. 

yathd eva 

yatha+r-i-iva 


195. 

tvayd iha 

tvam iha 



avamanam, akhildh 

avamdnu,-\-r-)-akhiB 

fl 

154 | 

sa upagatdh 

eha rupagatu 


220. 

sabddnubhdvena 

dabda+r-+anubhaw 


215. 

irutvd idam 

tfrutva+m+idam 

11 

355. 

muchye itah 

muchye 4 m+itah 


239i 

labhd ehi 

Tabhi-km+ehi 


370. 

svake atmani 

svaki+m+atmani 


398. 

tatra an 

tatra+m-\-asi 


471. 

taw upaiifii 

tava-i-m-t-upemu 


430. 

drishtva imam 

dfisJitvd+n+imain 

11 

3. 

sva ushntsha 

sa+v+ushnisha 


110 Some desiderative verbs and nouns must, however, have been in ordinary rise 
in the Prakrits; as we find in the modem vernaculars some words which have their 
origin in desideratives. Thus the Hind! bhukh , hunger, must come from bubhukkhd, 
a Prakyit corruption of lubhukshd. The Hindi piyds, thirst, too, is probably derived 
bom pipusd, though it may also have been compounded of pi + as'a, a desire to drink. 
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and of the commentary of Buddhoghosa. Tims we find in the 
Dhammapada such forms as these, viz., the nominative of the present 
participle in .am, as gamy am, rodam (instead of gamyanto, etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in are as sockare, upapajjare; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as netave, pahatme, which is 
usually found only in the Vedas, etc. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Vedic forms which occur in Pali:—“ Besides the infinitive in tavej 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as turn, the Pali 
uses, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvanct, and contracted, tuna, Katvana or Mtuna gachchhati 
—hritva gaohhhati. [“Having done he goes.”] 111 These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Vaidic, namely 
pitvdnam—pltvd, ishtvlnam devan=ish}vu devan, Panini vii. 1, 48. 
Yaska Nirukta vi. 7, assumes that ame can stand for all eases of vayam. 
The Pali declines amhe^asme in all cases. Norn, amhe, acc. amhe or 
amhdkam (—asmdkam), instr. amhebhi or cmhehi, gen. amhdkam . 

“ Further, the P§ii has preserved the instrumental in ebhis. It says 
luddhebhi or buddheM = luddhaih; Ihi or hi in all declensions; for the 
declension of go, it has in the gen. pi. gavam or gunnaih or gondrJi, the 
last form being the Vaidic gondm. Neuters in a, i, u, like phala, 
aththi ( asthi), madhu, have either the regular plur. nom, acc. phaldni, 
atthini, rnadhmi ovjphalu, atthi, madhu, just as in the Vedas. 

<£ There is one more modem form that is found in the Veda. The 
Pali has assa (asya ) or imassa (imasya ), so also the Prakrit imassa, etc. 
Now we find in Pig Veda, viii. 13, 21, imasya pdhi andhasah for asya. 
This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapurana imair vidvdmsaih 
for elhir vicbvadlhik 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into the Pali, 
after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Burnouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan¬ 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in. 
Behar, and in all the central parts of Northern India, at the era when 
Buddhism was first introduced, i.e., in the third, fourth, and fifth 

111 Some further specimens of this form will be given in the Tables which 
follow. 
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centuries b.c. Such being the case, we should naturally expect to 
find that it hears a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects; which, 
as we have already seen (in the preceding section) were either 
spoken, or closely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. That such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to prove, by some 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi¬ 
cations in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of inflection had 
not proceeded so far in Pali as it afterwards did in Prakrit. From, 
this comparison it will result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of hTorthern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 

The following is a comparative scheme of the declension correspond¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit one in a, in which it will be seen that the Pali is 
somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit forms. (Clough, 
p. 19; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singular. Plural. 



paw. 

PRAKRIT. 

3? Ail. 

PRAKRIT. 

1 . 

Buddho. 

Buddho. 

1. Buddha. 

Buddha. 

2. 

Buddham. 

Buddham. 

2. Buddhe. 

Buddhe. 

'Buddhiu 

3, 

Buddhena. 

Buddhena. 

3. Buddhehi. 
Buddhebhi. 

Buddhehi. 

4. Buddhaya. 
Buddhassa. 

Same as 6fch case. 

4. Buddhanam. 

Same as 6th case. 

5. 

Buddhasma, 

Buddhado. 

5 . Buddhehi. 

Buddhahinto. 


Buddha. 

Buddhamha. 

Buddha. 

Buddhahi. 

Buddhebhi. 

Buddhasunto 

6. 

Buddhassa. 

Buddhassa. 

6. Buddhanam. 

Buddhanam, 

7. 

Buddhasmin. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhumhi. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhamml. 

7. Buddhesu, 

Buddhesu. 


The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
(Clough, p. 61; Cowell, p. xxviii.).-~In most cases the Pali is nearest 
to the Sanskrit. 
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Singular. 


Mural. 

VALI. 

PEAKRIT. 

PALI. 

peIkb.it. 

1. aham. 

aham. 

1. mayam. 

vaam. 



amhe. 

ambe. 

2. mam. 

mam. 

2. amhakam. 

no. 

mamam. 

mamam. 

amhe. 

ambe. 

3. maya. 

me. 

3. amhethi. 

amhehin. 


mae. 

amhehi 


(4. mama. 

me. 

f - ) amhakam. 

ambanam. 

[6. mayham. 

mama. 

O.J 


amham. 

maijh. 



mamam. 

mafia. 



6. maya. 

matto. 

5. amhebhi. 

amhahinto. 



ambehi. 

amhasunto. 

7. mayi. 

mayi 

7. ambesu. 

ambesu. 


mamammi. 




The second personal pronoun, as it appears in both, dialects will 
be given in a following Table. 

The Pali'verb, seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit. The 
following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with those of 
the latter: (Clongh, p. 100, ff. • Cowell, p. xxix.) 


PALI. 

phakrit. 

PALI. 

PBAXEIT. 

Parasmai-pada, or active mood. 

Atmane-pada, or middle-mood. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. pacbami. 

1. pacbami. 
pacbami. 

2. -pachasi. 

3. pachadi. 
pachai. 

1. pacbe. 

(wanting.) 

2. pachasi. 

3. pacbati. 

2. pacbase. 

3. pacbate. 

2. pacbase. 

3. pacbade. 
pacbae. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. pacbama. 

2. pacbatba. 

3. pachanti. 

1. pachamo. 
pachimo, etc. 

2. pachaha. 
pachittha. 

3. pachanti. 

1. pachamhe. 

2. pachavhe. 

S. pachante. 

(wanting.)' 

ditto. 

ditto. 

The P§li has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are as follows : 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

I. 

Potential. 

II. Reduplicated perfect. 

1. pacheyyami. 

2. pacheyyasi. 

3. pacbe. 
pacbeyya. 

1. pacheyyama. 

2. pacbeyyatba. 

3. pacheyyum. 

1. papacba. 

2. papacbe. 

3. papacba. 

1. papachimha. 

2. papachittha. 

3. papacbu. 

III. Imperfect. 

IY. Third preterite. 

1. apacba. 

2. apacbo. 

3. apacba. 

1. apachamha. 

2. apachattba. 

3. apachu. 

1. apacbim. 

2. apacbo. 

3. apacbi. 

1. apachimha. 

2. apachittha. 

3. apachum. 
apachimsu. 
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In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenses at all. Mr. Cowell Bays, p. xxix, “ The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to he the present, the second fiituxe, 
■and the imperative.” In the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter YIL, and in the 17th aphorism of Chapter VIII. of Yaramehi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, Timia, hoMa, asi, m ‘he was, 5 liana, ‘ he laughed, 5 
kahla, ‘ he did, 5 are given. Pew instances of the past tense in Prakrit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas ; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modem vernaculars 
(in -both of which we find past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this subject further: as the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
Which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of Horth- 
Indian speech. 113 

112 The form asa, “was,” occurs in Hala’s Saptas’ataka 128, p. 114, of Weber’s 
edition. 

113 The following note in p. 107 of the first edition should have been placed in 
p. 55 of the present edition, as an addition to note 101. 

[Professor Muller considers the data — derived from Buddhist sources—on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 543 b.c., and on which the occurrence of any 
Bu ddhis t synods before the one in As'oka’s time, is asserted, to he fictitious and un¬ 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha’s death below 477 b.c., 
he regards all the Buddhist dates before Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See 
his “Ancient Sanskrit literature,” received while this Section was in the press, 
pp. 260-300.] 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Table' Ho. III. 

• Containing & List of words which are identical, or nearly so, in Pali and 

Prakrit. 

[The authorities for the Pali words in these Lists are the Dhammapada, a Pali work 
edited hy Fausboll, the Pali Grammar of the Rev. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Bumouf 
and Lassen’s Essai sur le Pali, Spiegel’s Kammavalcya, and Anecdota Paliea, containing 
the Rasavahinl, etc., and Tumour’s Mahawanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
Prakrit words are partly given in the previous List, No. I., p. 15, ff. In the present 
edition the lists have been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the Gatha dialect 
in the Lalita Vistara (Lv.) are occasionally introduced. The Pali column has had the 
advantage of being revised hy Mr. Childers, and the additional Prakrit words are taken 
from the Balarumayana (Br.) the PrasannarSghava (Pr.), and the Saptasfalaka (Sd.) A 
good many Prakrit words, for which no Pali equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect.] 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PAEI. 

Dham. 43. 
Clough, 15., 
Mrichh. 44. 
Var. xii. 22. 
Clough 39. ( 
Var. iii. 10. J 
BalaramS- 1 
yana, 215. j 

| stri 

drishti 

drishta 

f istri, \ 

1 istri, f 

j istriya , t 

\ istrikd ) 

itthl 

itthi 

ditthi 

dittha 

Br. 21t. ( 

Clough, 39. J 
Br. 73. 

vrishti 

srishti 


vutthi 

satthi 

Br. 238,245,1 
248, 267, 

287. Pr. 44.) 

prishtha 


jpitfM 

\piftha 

Br.178. Pr.41. 

mishtd 



Dham. 5. 

Br. 79, 113, 1 
144. Cl. 37. / 

sreshtha 

jyeshtha 


settha 

jettha 

Br. 113, 223,1 
225. f 

Icanishtha 


kanittha 

Br. 6,122,225. 
Clough, 39. \ 
Var. iii. 10. j 
Br. 224. 
Clough, 27. 

Br. 56, 194, f. 
Br. 270. 

varishtha 

tmhti 

garishi; ha* 
mushti 
dushta 
dashta 


tutthi 

mutthi 

duttha 

dattha 

Br. 34. 

nivishta 


nivittha 

B. & Las. 166. 
Br. 6. 

Pr. 20. 

sishiah 

dishtyd 

pravishta 


siitho 

dittha 

pavittha 


itthl, iithiya 


a woman. 


ditthi 

dida 


sight. 

seen. 


vittki 


sishthi 
putkthi, 
puththa, 
piththa, 
eat lit ha, 
vatta, mtha 
(•mifhthd, 
\-mitthl 
seftha 


discharge. 

1 

>the back. 


jsweet (fern.) 
best. 


Jett ha, jelhtha j eldest. 

kanitta , 
kanittha, 
kaniththa 
variijiiha 


j youngest. 


iutthi 


gariththa 

mutthi 

duththa 

dathiha 


nveiththa 

sittlto 

diththia 

paviththa 


best. 

satisfaction. 


heaviest, 
the fist, 
wicked, 
bitten, 
[entered, 
(placed, 
instructed, 
hy good luck, 
entered. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT, j 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 86. 

sushtha 


sutthu 

suththu. 

well. 

Br. 203, 270. 

nishthura 


nittlmra 

niththurci 

severe. 

Br. 179, 242, \ 
294. ] 

goshthl 


goththi 

assembly. 

Br. 270, 278.1 
Clough, 2. j 

os/itha 


ottka 

Gththa 

lip. 

Br. 259, 270. 

damshtra 


dafjta 

dadha, 

tusk. 

Mrich. 18, 30. 

Jeashtka 


bat (ha 

hattha 

wood. 

Dham. 3. 50. 

vrilisham 


rudclcham 

j rulekham, 
j ukhham 

jtree. 

Pr. 84. Br.) 
loo, 219. J 

vrittanta 


vuttanta 

vuttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr.li4f, 125.) 
Br. 216. J 

vrittanta 



uttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr. 84, Br. 1 
53, 56. | 

samvritta 


samvatta 

samvutta 

happened. 

Pr. 303. 

nivritta 


nivatta 

nivutta 

ceased. 

Pr. 44. ! 

vrishabha 


usabha 

vusaha 

hull. 

Pr. 91. 

trina 


tina 

tuna 

i grass. 

Mrichh. 3,126. 

ghrita 


ghata 

ghia 

ghee. 

Pr. 19. 

Var.i.29. Lass. 

prajeshyami 


pucchisxdmi 

; putsissam, 

I shall ask. 

293. Viler. 45. 
Ss'. ind. 244. 

> prdvrish 


pavusa 

pdusa 

; rainy season. 

Br. 157, 163. 
Var. i. 27. 

\vriddha 

| 

mddTta 

vuddha 

buddha 

viddha 

(old. 


budblha 

vaddha 

j 

Dham. 52. \ 
Var. i. 27. J 

\ smriti 


sati 

. . . 

■ recollection. 

Mrich. 94 f. 

mritlilca 


mattiJea 

mattia 

earth. 

Br. 131. 

ritu 


utu 

ridu 

season. 

Br. 199. 
Mrich. 14, 95, 

Jcritdnta 

\ 



kayanta 

fate. 

116, 141, Var. 

/ griha 


{gaha 

ghala, ghara 

ill fiTUtA 

iv. 32. Br.178; 
164 f. 


\ghara 

giha, haraa 


) 

Pr. 303. 

grihini 


gharani 

gharinl 

wife. 

Pr. 33, 35, \ 
38, 41. J 

grihinltva 



gharinittana 

(state of a 
( wife. 

Dham. 13. 

grihl 


giht 

giha (house) 

householder. 

Dham 46. 

artham 


attham 

attham 

meaning. 

Dham. 47. 

sarva 


sabba 

'sabba, savva 

all. 

Dham. 1. 

purva 


pubba 

pubba, puwa 

first. 

Br. 169, 231,1 
238. ) 

slrsha 


slsa 

slsa 

head. 

Br. 168, 235,1 
262, .270. / 

dlrgha 


tfigha 

diha 

long. 

Br. 126, 198,1 
267, 293. j 

inarga 


magga 

magga 

road. 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

(sarga, 

j 

sagga 

(sagga 

section. 

[nisarga 


nisagga 

[nisagga- 

nature. 

Dham. 23. 

svarga 


sagga, 

sagga 

heaven. 

Br. 10. Cl. 2. 

varga 


mgga 

vagga 

class. 

Br. 199. 

durga 


dugga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

Br. 293. 

nirgama 


niggama 

niggama j 

(going out 
( (noun). 
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REFERENCES. 

6ANSKBIT. 

OATHA. 



■mil 

'Br. 55, 76,} 
178, 276. } 

Pr. 134. J 

garbha 


gdblha 

(gabbha 1 

\gabhbha / 

■womb. 

Pr. 34. 

nirghosha 


nigghosa 

nighghosa 

sound. 

Pr. 33. Br. 69, 
87, 198. 288. 

^ardha 


ci (LdJi $d(jlih& 

addha 

half. 

Pr.48. Br.267, 
298. Bur. and 
Lass. 166. 

| dharma 


dhamma 

dhamma 

righteousness 

Br. 94. 

karma 


kamma 

hamma 

work. 

Dham. 43. 

(karmakara 

{charmakdra 


kamnakura 

kammara 

chammakara 

| chammdra 

{blacksmith; 
(leather cutter 

Br. 64, 72, 94. 

nirmana 


nimmdna 

nimmdna 

construction. 

Br. 7. 

{ chartnachak - 
{ shieh 



chammacha 
kkhu J 

leather-eyed. 

Bx. 246. 

kurma 


kumtna 

kumma 

tortoise. 

Pr. 126. 

avatJma 


otinna 

avatinna 

descended. 

Bx. 200. 

uttima 


uttinna 

tittina 

crossed. 

Pr. 46,48. 

tarkaydmi 


takhemi 

takhemi 

I reason. 

Pr. 12, 48. ) 
Br. 238, 245./ 

Jcarna 


kanna 

kanna 

ear. 

Br. 200. 

sampurna 


sampunna 

sampunna 

full. 

Br. 298. 

parna 


panna 

panna 

feather. 

Br. 264. 

Br. 142, 198. 

Tamrdparni 


Tambapanni 

Tambavanm 

Ceylon. 

Bur.&Ls. 166. 

yoarna 


vanna 

vanna 

colour. 

Br. 291. 

suvarna 


f suvanna , 1 
\sonna / 

suvanna 

gold. 

Br. 

udgJrna 


udginna 

vomited. 

' Br. 240, 243. 

kirna 


hinna 

kinna 

crowded. 

Br. 1 17, 200,1 
278. / 

churna 


chunna 

churma 

crushed. 

Br. 267. 

nirvana 


nibbana 

nivvana 

extinction. 

Br. 209, 289 ,\ 
307. / 

kirtti 


kitti 

kitti 

renown. 

Br. 198,278. 

marttanda 



mattanda 

the sun. 

Br. 129, 198, \ 
287. J 

nirvighna 


nilbigga < 

nivviggha \ 
nivvighgha J 

fwithout ob- 
( stacles. 

nirpiara 


( 

nivvigghgha ) 

Br. 241. 


nijjhara 

nijjhara 

a cascade. 

Br. 154. 

nirvdhana 


nibbdhana 

nivvahana 

effecting. 

Br. 153 ff. 

duryaiali 



dujjasa 

bad repute. 

Br. 86, 179. 

darpa 


dappa 

dappa 

pride. 

Br. 216. 

upasarpamah 


upasappama 

uvasappamha 

we approach. 

Br. 5,179. 

kandarpa 



kandappa 

{the god of 
\ love. 

Br. 129, 194. 

darpana 


dappana 

dappana 

a mirror. 

Br. 142, 178. 

karpura 


kappura 

kappura 

camphor. 

Br. 221. 

karpasa 


kappdsa 

kappdsa 

cotton. 

Br. 218. 

paraspara 



paroppara 

mutnal. 

Br. 239. 

kurpara 


happara 

kuppara 

elbow, knee. 

Br. 236. 

Jcarkara 



kakkara 

limestone. 

Br. 239. 

sarkard 


sakkhara 

sakkara 

gravel. 

S'ak. 25. 

kharjura 


khajjurt 

khajjura 

date tree. 

Br. 240. 

kardama 

1 kaddama 1 

kaddama 

mud. j 
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REPERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 243. 

paryasta 


pallattha 

pallattha 

thrown down 

Br. 203. 

nirluna 



nilluna 

cut., 

Pr.144. Br.52. 
Pr. 16, 48. 1 
Dham. 56. j 

durlabha 

samarpita 


dullabha 

samappita 

didlaha 

samappida 

/difficult to 
( obtain, 
entrusted. 

Br. 178. 

muhutta 


muhutta 

muhutta 

. moment. 

Br. 136, 215. 

vartd 


vdtta 

vatta 

intelligence. 

Br. 242, 266,1 
147. ) 

sartha 


sattha 

sattha 

/a band of 
\ travellers. 

Br. 198. 

tirtha 


tittha 

tittha 

/place of pil- 
\ grimage. 

Br. 234. 

sammarda 



sammadda 

jfxiction. 

Br. 265, 267. 

vimarda 



vimadda 

Br. 181, 194. 

parvata 


pabbata 

pavvada 

mountain. 

Br. 179. 

Pdrvaii 


Pabbati 

JPabbudi 

Parvati. 

Br. 113, Pr.l 
114, 137. / 

arya 


ariya, ayya 

ajfa 

(respectable 
i person. 

Br. 94. 

sammdrjita 


sammajjita 

samajjida 

cleansed. 

Br. 209. 

garjita 


gajjita 

gajjida 

thundered. 

Cl. 19. Br. 73. 
Br.36,130 f, 1 

chandra 


chanda 

chanda 

moon. 

148, 299. } 

Clough.,. 27.) 

granthi 


ganthi 

ganthi 

a knot. 

Br. 113, 144, 
223. Mrichh. 
72. Yar. v. 35. 

I bhrata, 1 
j bhratuh j 


bhatd 

Ibhdda, bhaa, 
(bhdduno 

1 brother (nom. 

> and gen.). 

Br. 238. 

Br. 308. 

graha 
dig hr a 


gaha 

sigha 

gaha 

xlggr.c- 

taking. 

quickly. 

Br. 149. 

ydtra 


ydtra, 

jattd 

journey. 

Br. 34, 52. 

ohitra 


chitta , chitra 

chitta 

variegated. 

Br. 8, 53, 69,1 
86, 98, 267. j 
Br. 86. 

gotra 

kshurapra 


gotta 

khurappa 

gotta 

khurappa 

family, clan. 

/a kind of 
\ arrow. 

Pr. 122. 

bhadra 


(bhadda , 1 
\bhadra / 

bhadda 

good. 

Br. 145,198. 

tatkala 


takkdla 

takkdla 

that time. 

Br. 86, 98. 1 
Pr. 10, 21. J 

sahasra 


sahassa 

sahassa 

a thousand. 

Br. 121. 

vaJctra 


vatta 

vakka 

mouth. 

Pr. 140. 

vakra 


vahka 

vakka 

crooked. 

Pr. 14. 

chakra 


chakka 

chakka 

wheel. 

Br. 20, 120,1 
198, 245. } 

Pr. 16. j 

chakravartti 


cakkamtti 

(chakkavatti 1 
[chakkavatti j 

emperor. 

Br. 198. 1 

Dham. 59. j 

srotas 


sota 

sota , sotta 

stream. 

Br. 5, 71, 293. 
Cl. 52. Bur. & 

) patra 1 


patta 

patta 

leaf, vessel. 

Las. 165. 

( patra j 


implements. 

Br. 132. 

samagri 


samaggi 

sdmagg 

Br. 87, 243. 1 
B. &Las. 85. j 

rdtra, ratri 


ratta , ratti 

ratta, ranti 

night. 

Br. 67, 75. 

netra 


netta 

netta 

eye. 

B.& Las. 91.1 
Br. 24, 247. f 

mitra 


mitta 

mitta 

friend. j 
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Br. 35, 65, 75. 
Br. 270. 

Br. 71, 182. 
Br. 209. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 20. 

Br. 221, 267. 
Pr.21. Br.165, 
167,174,297. 
Pr. 65. 

Pr. 45- 
Br. 156, 279. 
Br. 26. Cl. 61. 
Br. 267. 

Br. 113, 126. 


matra 

bhrukuti 

bhru 

mantra 

y antra 

abhra 

sdtra 


jagrat 

prdghunasya 

asru 

vyaghrasya 

Jcrodha 

vikrdma 


Br. 67,88,113. pardkrama 

Br. 55,113. vibhrama 
B. & Las. 166. nigraha 
Br. 64. parisrama 

Br.21,113,276 misra 
Br. 278. visrama 

Br. 94. grama 

Br.279.Bli.44. prana 
Br. 294. adri 

Br. 1-89, 202,1 , 

237,290. ) samudra 

Br. 220, 223,1 ., - 

267. j mdra 

Br. 165. daridra 

Br. 297. Rudra 

Br. 142. mudra 

Bham 24. 1 

Var. iii. 3. j P n V am 
Br. 48. Pr. ) 

13,46,119.} agni 
Clough, 26 .) 

Br. 218. budhna 

Bham. 25.- 1 
Var. iii. 2. j nagna 
Br. 82,126,130 bhagna 
Br. 137. vijnana 

Br. 293. jndna 
Br. 227. ajna 
Br.168,176. *1 
Ss'. ind. 255. / mmha 
Br. 281. pain mam 

B. & Las. 166. jnatam 
Br. 35,80,145. Tcarya 
Bur. 58,157.1 -. 

Pr. 46. j r( W a 
Bh. 44, Cl. 10. \vidyd, 

Br. 86, 202, J avidyd 
Bham. 62. madhva 


nagna 

bliagna 

vijnana 

jndna 

ajna 

snusha 

patmndm 

jnatam 

karya 

rdjya 

\vidyd, 
l avidyd 
madhya 


jagarcm 

puhunassa 

assu 

vi/agghassa 

kodha 

vikkama 

parakkama 

vibbhama 

niggaha 

parissama 

missa 

vissama 

gdtna 

pana 

addi 

samudda 


dalidda 

Rudda 


measure. 

frown. 

eyebrow. 

advice. 

an engine. 

cloud. 

thread. 


jagganta waking. 
pdhunassa guest (gen. 

asu a tear. [sing. 

uaghghassa tiger (gen. s. 

kodha anger. 

vikkama valour. 

vibbhama flurry. 

niggaha control. 

parissama toil. 

missa mixed. 

vissama rest. 

gama village. 

pana life. 

addi a mountain. 

samudda the ocean. 


I ( daridda, 
[dalidda 
| Rudda 
muddd 


\aggini, gini 

jaggi 

fire. 


buddha 

bottom. 

nagga 

nagga 

naked. 

bhagga 

bhagga 

broken. 

vinnana 

ncina 

vinnana 

jdna 

| knowledge. 

ana, anhd 

anna 

command. 

sunisa, sunha 

patamnam 

natam 

kdriya 

f sund, susd 
\ sonhd 
padinam 
natam 

Icajja 

1 daughter-in- 
j law. 
of wives 
known, 
work. 

rajja 

rajja 

kingdom. 

vijjd, 

avijjd 

majjha 

vijjd 

avijjd 

majjha 

knowledge. 

ignorance. 

middle. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 33, . 

dhyanam 


jhanam 

jhanam 

contemplation 

Br. 262, 264.) 
Pr. 137. j 

vidyadhara 



vijjdhara 

a sort of deity. 

M aha.v.l82_) 
Br. 50. Lv. } 

vidyut 

viayu 

vijju, vijjuta 

vijju , vijjuli 

lightning.' 

204. ) 

Br. 136. 
Br.131,269. \ 

vaidyatva 


vejjatta 

vejjattana , 

(profession of 
i a physician. 

Pr. "32, 55, \ 
114,134,1'44 ( 

adya 


ajja 

«ji a 

to-day. 

Dham. 58. ) 
tBr.125. Pr.32. 

udydna 


uyyana 

ujjana 

a garden. 

Br. 147, 262. 

niravadya 


niravajja 

niravajja 

blameless. 

Br. 147. j 

vadyat ) 

vadyamdna J 


vajjamuna 

vajjanta 

sounding. 

udbhidyamdna 


iibjhijjamdna 

ubbhijjanta 

being split. 

( 

nibadhyamdna 


nibajjhamdna 

nivajhjhanta 

being stopped 

Br. 58, 169,) 
181, 198. / 

Vindhya 


Vihjha 

Vinjha 

(\indhya 
) mountains. 

Clough, 37. 

bandhya, 


vahjlia 

vanjhd xu 

j barren 
) -woman. 

Br. 226. 

bandhyibhuta 



varjhjlubhuda 

(become 
) barren. 

Br. 245. . 

adhyavasya 



ajhjhavasia 

having striven 

Br. 144. 150. 

Ayodhyd 



Aojjhd 

Ayodhya. 

Br. 135. 

sandhya 


sanjha 

sanjha 

evening. 

Kam. 3. Yar. 
ii. viii. 25, etc. 
Br. 185 ff. 

| upddhyaya 


(upajjhdya 

(upajjhct 

uvajjhda 
uajjhaa, ojhaa 

)religious 
j teacher. 

“Br. 69. 

nidhydyanti 


aparajjhati 

nijjhdanti 

meditating. 

Br. 121. 

aparddhyati 


aparajjhdi 

he offends. 

Br. 20, 105. 

sadhvasa 



sajjhasa 

fear. 

Br. 168,180,) 
216 f. j 

yitddha 


yujjha 

jujjha 

battle. 

Br. 105. 

yujyate 


yujjati 

jujjadi 

it is proper. 

Br. 

pratyusha 


pachchusa 

pachchusa 

morning. 

Br. 71. 

panditya 


pandichcha 

pandichcha 

learning. 

Dham. 3, 24.) 
Var. iii. 27. 

pretya 


pechcha 


after death. 

Br.20,100,182 

satya 


saohcha 

sacheha 

true. 

B. & Las. 167 

kritya 


kichcha 

kichcha 

duty. 

Br. 181, 198,) 
278, 291. j 

nitya 


nichcha 

nichcha 

continual. 

Br. 98, 147. 

rathyd 


raehchha. 

(raehchha, \ 
\ratthd } 

road. 

Yar.i. 15,28.) 
iii. 41. 

vriichika 


vichchhtha 

(vichchua, 

\vinchua 

scorpion. 

Dham. 55,74. 
Br. 6, 22. 

paSchat 


pachchha 

pachchha 

'after. 

Br. 287. 

paschima 

aicharya 


pachchima 

pachchhima 

■west. 

Br. 6, 53. 
Yar. iii. 18- 


achchhera 

(achchhera 

\achcharia 

|wonderfuL 

. Br. 242. 

Yikr. 9. 

as charya 


achchhariya 

(achcharla 
) achchharia 

| wonderful. 


114 See above, p. 17, note 18. 


VOL. II. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 



Br. 87. 

Br. 218. 

Br. 202. 

Br. 43, 64, 1 
144. Pr. 47, | 
113. j 

Pr. 20, 47. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 154. 

'Br. 154,191. 

Br. 238, 243. 
Pr. 19. 

Br. 76, 238.) 
Pr. 84. j 

Br. 49, 76. 
Dham. 65. 1 
Br. 158. Pr. } 
26, 36, 110.) 
Clough, 29. ) 
Br. 266. j 

Pr. 12.Br.278. 
Dham. 55. ) 
Br. 71, 56, } 
278, 294. J 
Br. 164. 

Br. 131. 

Br. 220. 

Br. 164,178.1 

220 . / 

Br. 157. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 97. 


apsarobhiJj, 

asti, astu 

nasti 

vastuni 

avastambha 


vistaranti 

mastakdni 


susthana 

sthanastha 

adhishthdna 


prasthita 

prasthana 

anushthita 


Br. 209, 263. adhi&hthita 


Br. 199. 
Dham. 27. 1 
Var. iii. 11. J 
Br. 220. 

Br. 293. 

Br. 154. 

Br. 217, 218. 

Br. 198, 268,1 
296. / 

Br. 52. 

Var. i. 20. 1 

iii. 20. J 
.Br. 236. 
Dham.O.Var.l 
iii 27, Br.96.J 
Br. 112, 150, 
153, 310. Pr. 
35. Dham. 50. 
Sii 249 find ex') 


upasthita 

asthi 

avastlia 
sthira 
sustJnta 
(s amt hit a 
\utthita 

Agastya 

Tula&tya 

pustaka 

prastara 

mriiyu 


nichchhita nichchhida 
achchhara achchhardum 
achchhardhi achchharahim 

atthi , atthu atthi, atthu 


riatthi 

vatthuni 

vittharena 

vittharmnti 

matthakdni 


riatthi 

vatthuni 

avatthamha 

vittharena 

vittharanti 

matthadm 


ascertained, 
nymphs. ■ 
by nymphs. 

/is ^ let there 
I be. 

is not. 

thing (loc.). 
stoppage, 
(diffusion 
\ (instr.). 
they spread, 
heads. I 

breasts 
sounded. 


hattha hattha 


hatthi hatthi ( elephant. 

thala thala ground. 


tlidnattha 

adhitthana 


patthita 

pat\hdna 

anuithita 

adhitthita 

upatthita 

atthi 

avatthd 

thira 

sutthita 

santhita 


suftana 

thdnctttha 

ahi^htfhdna 
( thida, thida, 
\fida 
patthida 
ppafh^hdna 
anufhffiida 
iahittia 
{adhithida 
uvaththida 

atthi 

avatthd 

thira 

sutthifia 

sanihia 

udida 

Agatthi 

JErilattha 


a good place, 
(standing in 
( the place, 
support 


proceeded. 

departure. 

practised. 

} governed, 
arrived. 


potthaka potthaa 


machehu 


patthardt 
(machoha 1 
I (mortal) / 


condition. 

firm, 

well placed. 


risen. 

(name of a 
( fishi. 

apropername. 
book, 
a stone, 
death. 


vaehchhd vaehehha a child. 

vnchchhata affectionate. 
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Pr. 35. 

Dh.28.Br.195. 
Bn 2281 
Br. 182. 

Br. 125. \ 
Ss. 236, J 
Dham. 41. 

Br. 48. Bur.) 
& Las. 166./ 
Dham. 59, 61. 
Br. 125, 135. 
Srf. 233. 

Dham. 16. ) 
Br. 141. 1 


vatsalya 
matsya 115 
udgaraih 
udghatana 

grishma 

tushnim 


irishnd 

(uskna, 

\amshna 


| krishna 


Br. 67, 125. pakshmala 


Pr. 137. 

Pr. 47, 124. ) 
Sts'. 238. \ 

Br. 231, 245. 
Pr. 33, 37, 46. 
Br. 265, 278. 
Br. 265. 

Br. 158, 167. 
Yar. iii. 29. . 
Mri. 54. Dh.71 


Mrich. 18, 2lJ 

Br. 54, 80. 

Br. 202. 

Br. 34, 82. 

Br. 246. 

Br. 36. 

Br. 20. | 

Br. 198. i 


msmaya 

jyotsna 

jyautsna 

khadga 

jalpa 

kalpa 

analpa 

valkala 


Dham. 29. \ 

Var. iii.32. 118 / 
Br. 279. 


pushkala 

su&hka 

dushkara 

anugraha 

panigrahana 

hastagraha 

ndmagrahana 

S’ankarapra- 

sada 

pralha- 1 

prasara / 
pdrimpra- ) 
sara / 

asmanmayam 

nishkctruna 


gimha 

tunhi 
| umhaj 18 
( unmet, ust 


( pakhuma, 
(pamha 
[ (eyelash). 
vimhaya 
junJui 

khagga 

jappa 

kappa 

anappa 

vakkhdla 

pokkhara• 


sukkha 

dukkara 

anuggaha 

pdniggahana 

hatthaggaha 

namaggahana 


PRAKRIT. 

INGUSH. 

vachchhattana 

affection. 

'machchha 

a fish. 

uggarehim 

vomitings. 

ugghat tana 

opening. 

gimha 

hot season. 

tunhlm 

silent. 

\umhd 

heat. 

/ 

tanha , 

thirst. 

n.nha, unna 

hot. 

anunha 

not hot. 

i kanha, 111 \ 

? kisana > 

* kasana ) 

) ~ ( 

black. 

with long 

> pamhala < 

eyelashes, or 
filaments. 

vimhaa 

astonishment. 

Jonha 

light. 

jaunha 

lustrous. 

khagga 

sword. 

jappa 

chatter. 

kanva 

wi*h. 

anappa 

wd 

vakkala 

bark. 

pokkhara 

pond. 

pukkala 

(excellent, 

( much. 

(sukkha, } 

(sukkha ) 

dry. 

dukkara 

difficult.. ] 

anuggaha 

kindness. 1 
.' l ■ 1 ■ • 


atnhamayam I 
nikkanma 


hatthaggaha 

namaggahana 

Sankarappa~ 

soda 

pr,\‘j pr 
pasappapsara 


nikkarnna 


hand -tailing, ( 
name-taking, 
S'ankaras’ 
favour. 

of 

■ .:'.ur. 

tdiffusionof,or 
(from,the side. 

stony. 

merciless. 


115 The form machchha is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson's Dictionary, as well 
as by Bohtlingk and Roth; hut it may have been introduced from Prakrit. 
m Mr. Childers regards umha as a doubtful Pali form. 

117 ,See p. 15, note 17, above. Kanha means in Prakrit the God Krishna. 

118 The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of xhma and sma, and 
does not mention sma. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

Br. 156,'281. 
Yar. iii. 35,38. 
Lassen, 209. 
Yar. iii. 35. 

| vashpa 

) 

Br. 293. 
Dham. 10. 

> pushpa 

Br. 285. 

nritya 

Br.247.Ra. 27. 

nritya 

Br. 147. 

nrityat 

Br. 248. 

nartitum 

Br. 242. \ 

Pr. 12, 38. / 

sphurat 

Br. 209. 

visplmrita 

Br. 235. 

visphuranti 

Br.235. Pr.13. 

sphulinga 

Br. 242. 

samsphutita 

Br. 204. 

sphara 

Br. 218. 

asphalya 

Br. 202. 

(spars a 
[parisparsct 

Br. 310. 

Br. 245. 

Br. 262. 

Pr. 10. 

Br. 195, 268. 
Var. iii. 14, \ 
50. Mrich.40.J 
Br. 153. ) 

Sf(. 254. j 

parisyanda 

utprerita 

parisphuranti 

sphatika 

skandha 

stambha 

svairu 

Br. 158. 

habunam 

Br. 156, 163,1 
303. j 

svasurd 

Br. 142, 209,i 
292. j 

pakva 

Br. 143,263. 

jvdld 

Br. 235, 

prajvalanti 

Pr. 119. 

prajvdlaya 

Br. 48. 

jvdldli 

Br. 213. 215. 

svamini 

Br. 216. 

ivarita 

Pr. 48. 

tattva 

Br. 238. 

asva 

Br. 147.. 

svachha 

Br. 6. 

dvidha 

Br. 168. 

jihva 

Br. 203. 

Pr. 48. 

Br.200.Pr.45, 
Bur. & Lass.} 

malya 
punya 
s'any a 

166. ) 

aranya 

Clough, 36, \ 
Yar. x. 10. 1 

kanya 


vappha, 

vaha 


puppha puppha 


nachoha 
(nachcham ) 
\mchchanto ] 
nachchitum 
(phuram ) 
[vhuranta ' j 


phulinga 


phalihv 

khandhd 

thambha 


Jala 

pajjalant'i 

pajjdlehi 


(dvidha, 

[dvedhd 

jivhd 

malya 

punna 

sunn a 


nalta 

nachoha 

nachchanta 

ndchchidum 

phuranta 

vipphuria 
vipphuranti j 
pphulinga 
sarripphudida 
phdra 
dpphalia 
phafhsa 
paripphama 
paripphanda 
uppherida 
nampphuranti 
phadia 
khandha. 

khambha 



sdsunam 


pakka, pikka 
Jala 

pajjalanti 

pajjdlehi 

jaldli 

saminl 

turia 

tatta 

asm 

sachchha 


Jihd ’ 
malla 
punna 
mma , smna 


a spark, 
blossomed, 
quivering, 
having touch- 
touch. [ed. 
touch, 
dropping, 
sent up. 
i they quiver, 
crystal.' 
shoulder. 

a post. 

(mother-in- 
l law. 

(of mothers- 
\ in-law. 

father-in-law 

; mature". 

flame, 
they bum, 
(bum {causal 
\ imperative), 
P . . 
mistress, 
quick, 
truth, 
horse, 
clear. 

in two ways. 

tongue. 

garland. 

merit. 

empty. 

! forest. I 
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BEFBEENCES. 

8AN8Kfi.IT. 1 

GATHA. 

FALX, 

pbakh.it. 

ENGLISH. 


Br., 247. 

Br. 230, 244. 
Br. 22, 64, .) 
144, 162. / 

Br. 72, 85, ) 
100, 105. / 

Br. 100,120,/ , 
139, 229. \ 

Br. 276. 

Br. 132. / 

Rasav. 17. (. 

Br. 156. 

Br. 68,76,246. 
Pr.65.Dham.) 
6 , 66 . / 

Pr. 21,46,114. 

Br. 279. 

Br. 198, 259. 
Br. 240. • 
Dham. 64. 

Br. 218, 245. 
Clough, 39. 

Br.76,154,198 ] 
Br. 243. 

Br. 217. 

Br. 228. 

Br. 236. 

Br. 198. 

Br. 227. 

Br. 113, 120. 
Dham. 54. 

Yar. iii. 1. 

Br. 195/227,/ 
264, 298. \ 

Clough, 39. / 
Var. iii. 1. \ 

Pr. 35, 91. Br. 
10, 24, 168, 
170, 195, 231. 
Br. 35,98,141. 
Br. 67, 204. 
Br. 75. 
Mrichh. 120.) 
Yar. iii. 29. / 
Br. 87. 

Br. 76, 238, 
242, 259, 294. 
Pr. 46. 

Br, 307. 


svadikrita 


any a, any atAS 
anyatah 

Jcamsya 


paryanka 

sahja 

tiryak 

supta, gupta 

prdpta 

vidhvamsana 

vilupta 

vilipta 

tapta 

kshipta 

tripti 

/samutpatti 
yutpanna 
samutposhita 

utkshipya 

janma. 

pippcda 

siJcta 

vaktukdma 

pmarukti 

bhukta 

bhakta 

muktd ) 
mauktika / 



kshetra 

abhiyoktum 

| aksht 
akshi 


sadikata 

dibba 


anna 

annatha 

kamsa 

pallanka i 
pariyanka / 
salla 
tiriyain 

sutta , gutta 
patta 

viddhamsana 

vilutta 

vilitta 

tatta 

khitta 

titti 

samuppatti 

uppanna 

samupposiia 

ukkhippa 

pipphala 

sittct 

vaitukdma 

punarutii 

bhutta 

bhatta 


saddikada sweetened. 
divva divine. 

jogga fit. 

sissa disciple. 


Ski ( other, other- 
( annado ) W1Se > etc - 
kamsa hell metal. 

pallanka bed, 

salla dart. 

tirichchha oblique. 

{tar 

patta obtained. 

(vidhdham- 
( sana ) 

vilutta disappeared. 

vilidda smeared. 

tatta burnt. 

khitta thrown. 

titti satisfaction. 

samuppatti birth. 

uppanna born, 

samupposida cherished. 

gamma birth. 

plpala ficus Indica. 

sitta ■ sprinkled. 

punandti repetition. 


salla 

tirichchha 
sutta, gutta 
patta 

(vidhdham- 
\ sana 
vilutta 
vilidda 
tatta 
khitta 
titti 

samuppatti 

uppanna 


vattukama 

punandti 

bhutta 

bhatta 

/ motd , mutta 
\mottia 


eaten. j 
' /rice boiled or 
\ in husk. 


propriety. 

redemption. 


mutta mukka freed, 

yutta jutta fit. 

ratta ratta red, blood. 

satta sattd attached. 

khetta khetta field. 

dbhiyuhjitum abhijujjidum to accuse. 

achchhi, akkhi achchhi eye. 

1 akkhi eve. 
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Br. 238, 244,) 
259. / 

Br. 199,134, ) 
294.Pr. 11,41/ 
Br. 113. 

Br. 76, 243. 
Br. 49, 93. ) 
Pr. 10, 35. / 
Br. 68, Pr.21. 
Br. 220. 

Br. 48, 198, 1 
228. j 

Pr. 35, 124. 
Br. 139. 

Br. 202, 221, ) 
250. / 

Pr. 19. 

Br. 92. 

Br. 67,77,86) 
Cl. 51.Pr. 46J 
Br. 199. 

Br. 48,69,71.) 
Pr. 84. ) 

Clough. 38. 
Bur. & Lass.) 
166. Br. 112.1 
Br. 180. 

Br. 86, 141, ) 
266. / 
Br. 20, 52. ) 
Pr. 19. J 
Br. 52. 


Pr. 12, 84. 

Br. 249. 

Br. 198. 

Br. 290. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 121. 

Br. 246, 248. 
Br. 215. 

Br. 103,165 f. 
Br. 75. . 

Buf. &Lass. ) 
167. j 

Dham. 46. 
Dhara. 23. 
Br.7,179,234) 
245.Pr.34,90/ 
Br. 66, 121,) 
266. Pr. 10, 
35, 41. ) 

Br. 76, 194.') 
Pr. 10, 41. j 
Br. 290. 


mkshalisthala 

Lakshmt 

yashti 

vikshobha 

prekshasva 

prekshasva 

prekshya 

prakshalana 

prakshalitam 

avakshipdmi 


nikshipyanU 

lakshya 

kshatriya 

laksha 

khana 

kshamd 

lakshana 


rakshasa 


rakshitva, 

dakshina 
dakshina 
. Sakshin 
kshtra 
kshauma 
akshara 
kaksha 
chakshushah 
iikshita 
vikshcpa 

moksha 

kshema 

antariksht 


mugdha 


yatthi , laithi 
vikkhobha 
jpekkhassa , ) 
(pekkha j 

pekkhiya 

pafckhalana 

pakkhalitam 

okkhipami 

ikka, achchha 
nikhipiyanti 

khattiya 

lakkha 

khana, ehhana 

Mama 

lakkhana 


(vachchha- ) 
) tthala J 
{ Lachfti, ) 

\Lachchhi J 
lachchM 
vichchhoha 



pechchha 

oekkhia 

pakkhalana 

pachchdliam 

avakkhivdmi 


nikhkhipyanti 

lakkha 


pakkha 

rakkhasa 


rakkhitm 

dakkhina 

dakkhina 

sakkhi 

Mira 

khoma 

akkhara 

kaccha 

ohakkhuno 

sikkhita 

vikkhepa 

mokkha 

khema 

antalikkhe 


lakkhana 

khina 

pakkha 


look (thod). 

look (thou), 
having looked 

■washing. 

washed. 

I distract. 

a bear. 

are thrown 
a mark. [out. 

a kshatriya. 

100,000. 
fa moment, 
(festival, 
pardon. 

a mark, 
decayed 
side, wing. 


dakkhina 

dahina 

sakkhi 

khira 

khoma 

akkhara 

kakkha 

ohakkhuno 

sikkhida 

vikkheva 


rakkhasa | a Kakshasa. 

deliverance, 
{having de- 
( livered. 

' south, 
right (side), 
witness, 
milk, 
of linen, 
letter, 
side. 

of the eye. 
learnt, 
perplexity. 

deliverance. 

prosperity, 
atmosphere. 

sound. 


bewildered. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gatha. 

PAM. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Pr. 10. Br. V 
72, 266. / 

snigdha 


siniddha 

siniddha 

affectionate. 

Pr. 36. 

vidagdha 



vidaddha 

clever. 

Br. 20. 

laodha 


laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

Br. 131. 

Br. 67,226 ,) 

lubdha 


luddha 

luddha 

covetous. 

278, 287.' > 

Pr. 134. ) 

paryanta 


pariyanta 

peranta 

limit. 

Br. 176. 

jpranta 


panta 

peranta 

vicinity. 

Yar. i 8. 

mayura 


| mayura , 
\mora 

maura \ 

mora } 

peacock. 

Var.i. 7. 

lavana 

I lavana, Iona 

Iona 

salt. 

Mrichh. 120. 

v~ja 


bTja 

via 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vanik 


vdniict 

bdnia, vdnia 

merchant. 

Mrichh. 78. 

kuyastha 


kayaftha 

kaathaa 

kayasth. 

M|ich. 296, ) 
151. Lass. } 
172,218. ) 

devalaya 1 
devakula 1 :) 


devalaya 

devala 

temple. 

Var.'iv. 1. 

rajakula 


rajakula 

rdaiila , rdula 
judiara \ 

judiaru J 

royal race. 

Mrichh. 30, \ 
38 f. / 

dyutakara 


{ 

jutakara { 

gambler. 



. ( 

(nahana ) 

\a inana j 

judiala ) 

r 

snuna 


nhdna 

bathing. 

Var. iii. 33. 

vahni 



vaqhi 

fire. 

Br. 289. ] 

Vishnu 



Vinhu 

Vishnu. 


slakshna 


sanha 

sarriha 

gentle. 


tikshna 


tikhina, tinha 

tikkha, timhd 

sharp. 

Mjichh. 6.' 

daridratd 


daliddatd 

daliddada 

poverty. 

Yar. v. 24. * 

haridra 


haliddd 

(haladdd, \ 

\haladdi ) 

tumeric. 

Var. iii. 25. 

.gartia 



gadda 

hole 

Var. iv. 31. 

malina 


malina 

{malina, ) 
\mdila ) 

dirty. 

Vhjr. iii. 30. 

mctkshika 


makkhikd 

machchhid 

a fly. 

Iduhitd 


duhita 

dhudd 

daughter, 

Var iv. 33. 

\dhldd 


dhita 

dhhd 

maiden. 


/ dhanavat 


dhanava 

dhamla 

wealthy. 

Yar. iv. 25. 

l sabdavat 



sadddla 

sounding. 

| mdlavat 



malailla 

(having a gar- 
V land. 

Yar. iii 17,19. 
Clough, 19. 

| surya 


surtya 

sujja , sura 

sun. 

mastaka 118 


matthaka 

matthaa 

head. 

Yar. iii. 12. ( 
Mrichh. 18. j 

samasia 

stuti 


samattha 

thuti 

samattha 

thui 

all. 

praise. 

Br. 195, 264. 

s'ukti 


sutti, sippT 

sippi 

shell. 

Br. 259, 270, 

laldfa 


llaldta, naldta 
{ (fern.) 

\lalada,nidol<t 

forehead. 

Br. 66. 

Dravida 


Damila ’ 

Damida 

(the Dravida 
\ country. 

Br.*242. ( 

Lv. 372. \ 

kamalint ) 
pushkarini j 

padint 12a 

puniarliinl 

puddint 

lotus-pond. * 


ns This word has been repeated by mistake. See p. 82. 
Vto tymrtXinr* to another reading, pttshlmrM, 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

■ 

PALI. 

_ 

PRAKRIT. 

mm 

Br. 245. 

(pejald ) 

\{vyakta? ni )) 

■Bslii 

vyattd 

veatti 


clever. 






f (Without arrogance, 

Lalitavista. ( 
355 f., and j 

adambhi, 1 




or without wonder 

andscha- > 

aoJichhambhJ 

achchhainbht 


[according to th'e 

n. 2, p. 402. ( 

ryavanva ) 


[•122 


commentary.] Un¬ 
daunted. [In Pali], 

B.'&Las. 99. 

purushah 


pur iso 

puriso 


man. 

B. &Las. 86. 

avakasah 


okaso 

okaso 


leisure. 

B. & Las. 166. 

manushyah 


manusso 

manusso 

man. 

Lv. 153. 

Lv. 245. [ 

avalambjiate 

olambate 

olambati 



he hangs. 


‘■olambayatha 




hang. 

Lv. 272. 1 

avabhasita ? 

'^obhasita 

|osv5j3tia 

obhdsitd 



illuminated. 

Lv. 270. | 

prasvapitdh 
avasvapita 'h P 




put to sleep. 

Lv. 292. | 

prasvapanam 
masvapanam P 

^osvapanam 




[putting to 
\ Bleep. 

Lv. 292, 456. { 

pranamantah 
avanamantah ? 

| onamanta 

onamanto 



bowing down. 

Lv. 300, 338. 

avaruhya 

(oruhitva 

(oruhyd 

oruhitva, ) 
oruyha j 

Jt 


[having de~ 

( scended. 

Pr. 

sambhdvaydmi 

sambhdvcmi 

satnbhavemi 

I conjecture. 


[ sampddaya -1 
( mah j 


sampadema 

sampddmha 

we fulfil. 

Pr. 44. 

aropayasi 


aropesi 

arovesi 


(thou 

\ stretchcst. 

Pr. 34. 

nirupaydmah 



niruvemha 

we fix. 

Pr. 126,. 

alingayami 


(alingaydma, 

(alingema 

paling err 

d 

•I embrace. 

Br. 221. 

[ safjayata , 


sajjetha 

sajjeha 


prepare ye. 

(dnayata 


anetha 

dnedha 


bring ye. 

Br. 112. 

dharayasi 


j dharayasi 
\dhdresi 

| dharesi 


(■thou up- 
( holdest. 

Lv. 324. 

dhdrayanti 

dharenti 

(dhdrayanti 

(dharenti 

j dharenti 

they hold. 

Br. 20, 88. 

mantrayathah 


mantetha 

mantedha 

ye advise. 

Br. 121. 

Lv. 157. 

niyamanti ) 
vineshyati j 

vinenti 

vinenti 

nimenti j 

they restrain, 
he, they, lead, 
or will lead. 

Br. 221. 

uttambhayata 



uttambheha 

support ye. 

Lv. 352. 

dar say anti 
s'ithilaydmi 

darsenti 

dassenti 



they show. ' 

Br. 36. 



sidhilemi 

I slacken. 

Lv. 148. 

nivartayati 

nivarteti 

nivatteti 



he stops.. 

Lv.84.157. ( 

dydnti 

enti 

enti 



they come. 


Upayanti 

upenti 

upenti 



(they ap- 
| proach. 

Lv.14,186,189, 


chadenti 

chodenti 



they impel. 

Lv. 214. 

sthapaya 

(sthape , ) 

) sthaprhi [ 

thapehi 



place thou. 


121 One of the senses assigned in Wilson’s Dictionary to vyahta is “wise, learned.” 

123 Mr. Childers thinks this word is the equivalent of the Sanskrit astambhin, “ not 
paralyzed with fear.” The word “ achambha .is well known in Hindi, where it means 
“ astonishment.” 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

1 

gItha. 

PALI, 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Lv. 223. 

puraya 

purehi 

purehi 


All thou. 

Lv. 90. 

(yashtidha- ) 
( rakdn j 

ishtikan 



mace-bearers. 

Lv. 158, 181. 

na api 

napi 

napi 


not even. 

Lv. 231, 288. 

tat ha’pi 

tathapi 

tathapi 


nevertheless. 

Lv. '421. 

Pr. 19, 39. 

punar api 
j kirn api 

punopi 

{puna pi 1 
\puno pi J 

kim pi | 

kim pi, kirn vi 
kimpi 

again, so. 

| anything. 

Pr. 89. Br. 94. 


Pr. 19, 151. 

kim iti 


kin ti 

kim ti 

what, so. 

Pr. 84. 

kasminn api 


kasmim pi 

kassim pi 

in any. 

Pr. 47. Lv. 1 
227, 304. j 

tvam api 

(tubhyampi ) 
[vayampi $ 

tvam pi 

timaih vi 

thou, we, so. 

Pr. ? Lv.387. 

ayam iti 

aham ti 

aham pi 

imotti 

this, I, so. 

Br. 198. 

mitratva 



mitrattana 

friendship. 

Br. 79. 

balatva 



balattana 

childhood. 

Lv. 231, 302. 

vidvadbhih 

vidubhih 

viduhi 


(by learned 
\ men. 

Br. 87. 

manasa, 


(manasa, ') 

manena 



(manena J 

“ 

Br. 246, 270. 

sirasa 


sirasa , sirena 

sirena 

with the head 

Lv. 148, 204. 

nabhasi 

ndbhe 

inabhasi , \ 
\nabhe j 

in the heaven 


Note. —For the greater part of the words in Table II. pp. 27-29 above, Mr. Childers 
knows no Pali equivalents, nor for the following additional words which I have noted in 
the Balaramayana and Prasannaraghava, viz., kadrano “monkeys" (Br. 238), nilukkana 
“ abode," niluhlcanta “ issued forth" (Br. 266 f.), vellira “ moving ” (Br. 203), hala- 
havallavd “whispers" (Br. 150), visatta, vissaftanta, visattanti “ clear," “blown,” or 
“blowing (as a flower)," and “they issue forth," (Br. ). I find in the Br. 221, a 
verb dhoeha, rendered in the comm, by vahata, “ carry ye,” = the Hindi dhona, “ to 
carry a load," and in the Lalita Vistara 261, a noun osa, dew, = Hindi os, which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II. p, 27, ff. 


vor. tr. 


7 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES 


Table No. IY. 

The following Table of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
cases the Pali and Prdkrit words are identical; but that in most 
cases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prakrit words are. 

In the cases where the Prakrit words are omitted, I have been unable to supply them. 


'"BBKKPU’.NOES. 


Dham. 4. Mrichh. 'l 
98. Lassen, 209. j 
Dham. 6. Mrichh. 69. 
Dham. 8. Mrichh. 69 
Dham. 35, Bur.&Las.) 
90. Yar. Yi. 58. J 
Dham. 11. Yar. i. 9, 
Mrich. 69. 

Dham. 14. Mrich. 70. 
Bur. & Las. 87. Lns.f 
320.DhamJ6.Mri.70.( 
Dham. 18. Mrichh. 71. 
Dham. 21. Mrichh. 72. 
Dham. 23. Mrich. 100. 
Dham. 26, Lass. 320. 
Dham. 28. Yar. ii. 14. 

Dham. 30. Yar. ii. 14. 
Dham. 32, Yar. ii. 14. 

Dham. 76. Yar. i. 9,1 
and ii. 14, J 

Dham. 38.Yar iii. 44. 

Dham. 39. Lasa. 320. 
Dham. 42. Lass. 320. 
Dham. 45. Lass. 320. 
Dham. 48. 

Dham. 51. Lass. 320. 
Dham. 54, 76. 

Dham. 56, 76. 

Dham. 59, 76. 

Dham. 64* 

Dham. 68. 

Dham. 75. 

Dham. 76. 


prathdmdh. pathamo 


dvxtlyah 

tritiyah 

chatvarah 

chaturthah 

panchamah 

shat 

shashthah 

saptamah 

ashtamah 

navamah 

dad amah 

ekadasan 

dvadasan 

trayodasm 

chaturdaian 

panchadasan 

shodasan 

saptadasan 

ashtddascm 

unavimiati 

vims'ati 

ekavimiati 

dvdvimsati 

trayovimsati 

chaturvimsati 

panchavimsati\ 

shadvimsati 

chatvarmsatl 


dutiyb" 

tatiyo 

chattaro 

chatuttho 

panchamo 

■cha 

chhattho 

sattamo 

atthamo 

navamo 

dasamo 

ekddasa 

{ dvadasa, 
bdrasa 
terasa, telasa 
( chatuddasa, 

< chuddasa , . 

(choddasa 
[jpahcadasa, ) 

[ [panmrasa j 
solasa 
sattarasa 
attharasa 
ekunavlsati 
vTsati 
ekavtsati 
/ dvavTsati, 

| bavlsati, 

\ dvavisaih 
tevisati,tevTsci \ 
chatuvisati 
panchavJsati 
chhabbisati 
chat talisam 


(pafhumo, 
\padhamo 
dudio 
"tdio 

chattaro 

(cha,uttho, ) 
\chft,ut(ho J 
panchamo 
chha 
chhattho 
sattamo 
atthamo 
navamo 
dasamo 
earaha 

varaha 
teraha 

cha,uddaha 

pannaraho 

solaha (?) 
sattaraha (?) 
atfharaha 


first. 

second. 

third, 

.four. 

\. v 

fourth. 

fifth. 

six. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

eleven. 

twelve. 

thirteen. 

fourteen. 

fifteen. 

sixteen. 

.seventeen. 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

twenty. 

twenty-one. 

twenty-two. 

twenty-three. 

twenty-four. 

twenty-five. 

twenty-six. 

forty. 
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Table Wo. Y. 

Comparative list of particles and pronouns, etc., in Pali and Prakrit, with 
a few corresponding words in the Gatha dialect. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GlcyaA. 

Pill. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. r 20, 149. 

atha 


atha 

aha 

now. 

Cl. 74, Br. 282. 
Br.48, ffi CJ.68 

athava 


athava 

adhavd 

or. 

itah 


ito, ato 

ido 

hence. 

Br. 20. Cl. 69. 

iha 


iha , idha 

idha 

here. 

Br. 35,92,121, \ 
139, 157, 169, ( 
178. Cl. 69. ( 

Pr. 43. ) 

atra 


ettha 

ettha 

here. 

Pr, 35. 

atra 



did 

here. 

11 Pr. 113, Cl. 68 f 

atra 


dtra, attha 

attha 

here. 

Pr. 19. 

atra 



atto 

here. 

Br. 156. Pr. 1 
-119. Clough 69.j 

yatra 


yatra, yattha 

jattha 

where. 

Br. 96. 149, 238. 

tatra 


tatra , tattha 

tattha 

there; 

Br. .98, 149. Lv. 
153,191 f. Cl. 69. 

| tatra 

tahi 

tahim, taharn 

tahim 

there. 

Br. 246. 

' Br. 180, 213, \ 
145, 148, 200, ( 
210, 235. Lv. ( 
66, 61, 464. J 

tadd 



tahim 

then. 

yatha 

IjiJimi, \ 
Ijihma, > 
[jaha ) 

yatha 

(jaha, jaha, 1 
(iahaihjadhuj 

as. 

Br. 150. 

yat 


yam 

jadhd 

that. 

Br. 181,210,223. 

tathd 


tathd 

taka 

so. 

Br. 148, 278. 

tathd 



tadhd 

so. 

Br. 86, 122. 

yatah 


yato 

jado 

whence. 

Br. 297. 

yatak 



jatto 

whence. 

Pr. 47. 

tatah 


tato 

tado 

thence. 

Br.88,148.Pr.20. 

yadi 


yadi 

jadi 

if. 

Br. 70, 229. > 
Pr. 17, 47. ) 

yadi 



jai 

if. 

/Br. 189. 

yadi 



jahirh 

if. 

Br. 77. 

yathechchham 


[;yathicchitam 

jahijjam 

as desired. 

Br. 238. 

yathechchham 


is used.] 

jahiohchham 

as desired. 

Br. 34, 97. \ 
Pr. 20, 34. / 

katham 


katham 

kaham 

how ? 

Br. 92, 154, \ 
163, 167. J 

katham 



kadham 

how? 

Br. 77. 

katham 



kisa 

how P 

Br. 139, 169. \ 
Pr. 112. j 

leva 

(262**283.) 

kuhim, \ 
kuham j 

kahiih 

where ? 

Pr. 40. Cl. 69. 

Jfva 

(kva, kutra, 1 
\kuttha / 

kaha 

where? 

Br. 86. 

kutah 


kuto 

kudo 

whence ? 

Br. 88. 

him 


kirn 

ki 

why P 

Br. 295. Cl. 52. 

katara 


katara 

kadara 

which ? 

Br. 20. 

kati 


kati 

kadi 

how many ? 

Br. 5, 181. 

tat' 


tam 

tom 

that. 

Br. 34,36, 65, ) 
73 f, 113, 276, } 
Pr. 19. ) 

tat 


tain 

id 

(that, tkere- 
t fore. 
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Pr. 19, 47. 

Br. 35, 79,182. 
Cowell, xxviii. \ 
Br. 70. Pr. 44. ( 
122. Lv. 190, { 
196. J 


tubhyam 


Br. 120, 181. \ tava \ 
Br. 35, 113. { te (i tava) J 

Br. 56, 181, ) 

224, 145, 165, > tvayd 
170, 177, 153. J 
Pr ? \ 

Pr. 124. } tvayt 

Pr. 40. Ly. 173,1 - 

396. ’} yuyam 

yushimn 

yushmabhih 

Cowell, xxviii. < yushmat 

yushmakam 


Br. 283. ) 

Pr. 41, 138. J 
Pr. 134. 

Pr. 45, 47. 

Pr. 26,47,120, / 
125. Br. 36,55, ) 
66, 72, 100.) 
Lv. 396. \ 

Pr. 120. Br. \ 
35. Lv. 464. J 
Pr. 38. . 


Br. 65, 67, 70. astnin 


yushmasu 


asya, 1. 

imasya(yedic) ] masya 


Pr. 36. 
Pr. 134. 


tadd (tarahi) ta 
yam jam 

tvam, ttwam tumam 

(tarn, tavam,) M 
( tvam, tmam) , 


(yushme, 

(yushmi 


(tumhebhi, ) 
[tumhehi j 

(tumhebhi, 
\tmihehi 

timhdkam j 

tumhesu 

( tissdya, tissa, 
tassd, taya 
taya 
ay am 


tuba, tumma, 
tumha, tujjha, 
te, de 

tue, tumae, 
tae, time, te, 
de, tie 
jtumammi, 
\timhi, ta'i 

tumhe, tujhe 

tujjhe, tumhe, 
vo 

I tujjhehirh, 
tumhehim, 
tummehim 
tumliahinto 
tumhasunto , 
vo, bhe, tuj- 
jhanam, tum- 
hdnam 
ftujjhesu , 
\tumhesu 

| tissa, tie, tae 
tae 


>. of thee. 


■in thee. 


|you (accus.)' 


anena, imtna imina 
imdya 

f asmiin, \ 
imasmim, > 
imamhi ) 
esam, eaanam, 
imesam, 
imesanam 


hy her. 
this (maec.) 

of this(inasc.) 


hythis(masc.) 
by this (fem.) 

in this (ina^c) 
of these. 


(ebhi,imebhi,\ ■ 
\ehi , imehi / . 


by these, 
of whom P (f. 


m A comparative statement of the first personal pronoun will be found further on in 
the text. 
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GATH A. 





HEFEEENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

TALI. 


ENGLISH. 

Br. 35. 

idam 


idam, imam 

inam 

tliis (neuter). 

Br. 5. 

etat 


etarn , $tad 

edam 

this. 

Br. 50. 

ete 


ete 

ede 

these (masc.) 

Br. 44-f. 

etah 


eta, etayo 

eddo 

these (fern.) 

.Br. 57. 

U 


ne, te 

de 

they. 

Br. 35. 

etav'at 


iir.st. ■rtidvatd, 

1 ■' so f.tr “ 

' cdaha. 

1 

bo much. 




etto and ettaJco 

) 



Br. 213. 

etdvat 


(adj.) “so 

> ettia 

so much. ‘ 



\ 

much” 

) 



Pr. 19. 

iyanti 



ettiaim 

(so much (pi. 

( neuter). 

Br. 29, 293. 

yena 


yena 

jena 

j by which or 

1 whom, 

Br. 8. 

yasmin 


yasmim,yamhi 

jassxm 

(in which or 

1 .whom. 

■Br. 87. 

yeshdm 

( 

1 

yesaih 

janam 

of whom. 

Br. 56. 

tesham' 


1 : "n 'i m 

of them. 

Br. 55. 

sadrisa 

. ; ■., .\ ; 

c-i disa 

1 


Br. 35, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 
Br. 65, 76, 80,1 
292. Pr. 41. ) 

^sadrisa 


sarisa 

sarisa 

1 

|>like. 

sadriksha 


f sadikkha , 1 

\sarikkha j 

sarichehha 



Br. 35. 

Idris a 


idisa 

Idisa 



Pr. 43, 46. 

idfisa 


Trisa 

Trisa 


like this. 

Pr. 16, 19, 48. 

Tdrisa 


edisa, ensa 

erisa 


- 

Br. 53, 57, 164,) 
218. J 

kidrisa 


kidisa 

kidisa 

like what. 

Br. 88. Pr. 113. 

kidrisa 

tadrisa 


kTrisa 

kTrisa , kerisa 

like what ? . 

Pr. 91. 


tadisa, tarisa 

tarisa 

■like that. 

Pr. 112. 

anyddri&a 



annarisa 


like another. 

Br. 299. 

asmddrisam 


amhcidisa 

amharisa 


like ub. 

Br. 120. 1 

Clough, 70. j 

iddnim 


(dani, idani , 1 
\etarahi j 

enhiih 


now. 

Br. 77, 138. Pr. 

(atmfinam 


at tan am, 

attanam 



25. Dham. 29. 

\dtmdnam 


dtumdnam 

appdnam 


i himself. 

Karpuramanjarl, 
in Balar. p. 5. 

1 atma 


atta 

appd 


Br. 122. 

) mahdtmyd 



mahappa 


greatness. 
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Table No. VI. 


The following Table exhibits a list of Pali words, some of which retain 
•unaltered the Sanskrit form, while others are modified , but sometimes less 
than in Prdkrit. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 31, 55, ] 
68. Clough,21. ] 

raja 


raja, 

rad 

king. 

Yar. v. 86. ; 

Dham. 12. tad] 
Var;i. 17. / 

jihjd 


jivha 

jthd 

tongue. 

Cloo&h, 39. and) 
Var. ii. 32. J 

yashti 


yatthi, lattki 

latthi 

staff. 

Dham./tO. Yar.) 
ii. 27. & Mrich.J 

sadhum 


(sadhum ) 
\sahum ) 

sahum 

good. 

Dham. 61. and) 
Var. v. 35. J 

pita 


pita 

pid 

father (nom.) 

Dham.- 62. and) 
Var. v. 34.' J 

pitaram 


pitaram 

piaram 

father(accus.) 

Rasa. 15. 

pitra 


piiard 

pidund' 

father (instr.) 

Dham. 26, 52,1 
71. & Var.iii. 8.) 

brahmanah 


brahmano 

vamhano 

Brahman, 

Dham. 72. &') 
Var. i. 18. j 

gambhira 


(gambhira 

1 gabhira 

gahira 

deep 

Dham. 20, 24.1 
& Var. iv. 5. ) 

jivitam 


jivitam 

jivam, jiarn 

life. 

Dham. 27. Br.) 
242, 251. j 

andhakarena 


andhakarena 

andhaarena 

darkness. 

Dham. 28. ) 

Mrichh. 43, 69.) 

balwardah 


balivaddo 

baliddo , bajllo 

ox. 

Dham. 34. & i 
Var. iii. 39. ) 

iarshapanah 


kahapana 

kahavano j 

16 panas of 
cowries. 

Dham. 44. 

samddhim 


samddhim 124 

• • • 

meditation. 

Dham. 46. and ( 

ydmtd 


yavatu 

javajd 

as much. 

Var. iv. 15. 1 

tavatd 


tctvatd 

tdOy id 

so much. 

Dham. 22, 68.) 
Mrichh. 11. > 

Var. iv. 12. } 

bhadram 


(tbhadram, \ 
\bhaddam .) 

bhaddam 

good. 

Clough, 40. / 

s'ukart 


sukari 

suarT 

a sow. 

Bt. 234, 267. \ 

s’ukara 


sukara 

8uyara,$uara 

a hoar. 

Clough, 7. Var.) 
ii. 27. t. 25, 27.) 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

honey. 

Dham. 36. 1 

Prabodha. 58. > 
Pr. 38, 40. J 

sukham 


sukham 

suham 

happiness. 

Clough, 37. Var. 

sabhd 


sabhd 

sahd 

an assembly. 

ii. 27, Br. 156. | 

gatha 


gatha 

gdhd 

a verse. 

Clough, 42. and) 

mdtd 


mdtd 

mad 

mother(nom.) 

Var. y. 32. ( 

mataram 

mataram 

maarn 

mother (acc.) 

Rasa. 22. Clou.) 
45. Var. ii. 27. ) 

\ 

mukham 


mukham 

tnuham 

face.- 


124 I catmot say Whether the Prakrit form of this word is samddhi or samdhi or 
any third form different from either. 
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prakb.it. English, 


Ditto, Yar. i. 27. 
Ditto, Yar. in.) 
58. J 

Ditto, Yar. ii. 2. | 

Do.,Var.ii.2,46. 
Ditto, Yar. i. 41. 
Mahavanso, p.V 
xxvi. Mrich. 44./ 
Mahavanso,20 7) 
Yar. i. 20. 

Rasa. 40. Pr. ' 
97. Br. 143. 
Mahav. 250. ' 

Yar iii. 26. j 

Rasa. 32. ) 

Var. i. 20. / 

Rasa. 33. Mrich. 
16, 43, 44,‘ 50. 
Br. 35, 221. 

Br. 130, 284. 

Br. 70. 

Br. 113. 

Br. 48, 76, 156,1 
Pr. 36. j 

Br. 93, Pr.10,12. 
Br. 73, 96, 156.) 
Pr. 38. J 

Br. 52. Pr. 35,38. 
Pr. 12, 41. 

Pr. 36. 

Pr. 36, Br. 6, ) 
10, 92. j 

Br. 221, 278. 

Br. 287. 

Br. 215, 225. 

Br. 50.. 

Dham. 7, 66. \ 
Yar. iii. 65. } 

Mrichh. 107. ) 
Br.71,199iRr.l4. 
Pr. 36. 

Pr. 137, Br. ) 
242, 297. ' J 
Br. 308. 

Br. 298. 

Br. $38. 

Pr. 39, Br. 158.) 
Br. 151, 153. J 
Pr. 34,39,Br.70. 
Br. 244, 01.7,51. 
Br. 10. 

Br. 278. 


trailokyam 

jhafn 

vachanam 

dimsah 

yauvanam 

samskritam 
pu&takam 
b hag ml 
gardabhah 


sihha 

iikhara 

sekhara 

s' ikhanda 

leklid 

nakha 


parikha 
mekhald 
megha 
sangha 


mithum 

Mithild 

atithi 

adhara 


madhura 

madhu 

vibudha 

panchavidha 


loko 

gajo 

rajatam ■ 
katam 

telokkam 

jivcm 

vachanam 

divaso 

yobbdnam 

sakkatam 


loo 

gao 

raadam 

kaam 


done, 
[the three 
1 worlds. 


sdkhT 

rekha, 

sakht 

sihha 

sikhara 

sekhara 

sikhanda 

lekhd 

nakha 


parikha 

mekhald 

megha 

sahgha 


mithuna mihunct 

Mithild Mihild 

atithi adihi 

adhara ahara 

vadhu vahu , vadhu 

madhura mahurtt 

madhu mahu 

vibudha vibuha 

panehavidha panchaviha j 


jlam 
vaanam 
divaho, diaho 
jovvanam 

life. 

word. 

day. 

youth. 

sakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

potthao 

hook. 

Cvahini 

\bahini,hhamt 

jsister. 

gaddaho 

ass. 

mottd 

pearl. 

drnraa 

duvara } 

duvdra 

saht 

reha 

saht 

j door. 

a tree, 
a line. 

female friend 

siha 

crest. 

sihara 

summit. 

sehara 

crest.' 

sihanda 

lehd 

naha 

peacock's tail 
a writing, 
nail. 

lihida 

written. 

parihd 

mehata 

meha 

samha 

ditch. 

girdle. 

cloud. 

assemblage. 

lahu 

light. 

raha 

ahavd 

chariot, 

or. 

mihurut 

pair. 

Mihild 

adihi 

ahara 

name of city, 
.guest, 
lower lip. 


sweet, 
sweet, 
wise man , 
fivefold. 
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Br. 198,221,243. 
Br. 238. 

Br. 199. 

Br. 86, 203 f. 

Br. 260. 

Br. 228. 

Br. 289. 

Br. 167. 

Br. 72, 292. I 
Clough 7, 24. | 
Pr. 137. 

Pr. 11. 

Pr. 36. 

Br. 123. 

Br. 79, 156,) 
242, 269. / 

Br. 219. 

Br. 73, 93, 297. 
Br. 202, 218. 

Br. 224. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 276. — 

Br. 198. 

Br. 237- 
Br.' 86, 146. 

Br. 221, 240. 

Br. 264. 

Pr. 104. 

Br. 243. 

Br. 217 f. 

Br. 160, 165. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 235. 

Br. 199. 

Br. 245, 251. 

Pr. 44. 

Br. 125. 

Br. 50. 

Var. iii. 62. "| 

Lv. 228. / 

Var. iii. 62. \ 

Lv. 269. / 

Var. iii, 62. 1 

Lv.51,60f, 188./ 
Dh. 50. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36, 122,278. 
Cl. 39. Pr. 12. \ 
Br. 129, 175 f. J 
Dham. 44. 
Pr.12.Var.iii.62. 
Pr. 113,114,238. 
Lalitavistara, 65, 
235, 239, 399. 
Pr. 44, 48. 

Pr. 35. 


vividha 

vidhura 

jaladhi 

rudhira 

dadhi 

vadhira 

mahidhara 

dradham 

phala, 

saphala 

rabhasa 

sobhante 

abhilashanti 

labhate 

mttabha 

upalabdham 

vrishabha 

kshobha 

vibhinm 

surabhi 

dundabhi 

riabhi 

saila 

vairi 

taila 

ddha_ 

sitchi 

suchita 

chhurika 

hridaya 

padayoh 

dhuma 

paddtikasya 

mudgara 

Jcubja 

sosha 


vividha 

vidhura 

jaladhi 

rudhira 

dadhi 

badhira 

mahidhara 

aradhana 

phala, 

saphala 

sobhanti 



mahihara 

ardhana 

hala, sahala 

rahasa 

sohanti 

ahilasanti 

lahdi 


vallabha vallaha 


usabha 

khobha 

vibhinm 

surabhi 

dundubhi 

ndbhi 

sela 

veri 

tela 

ddha, daha 

suchi 

suchita 

chhurika 

hadaya 

padesu 

dhuma 

muggara 

khujja 

sosa 


ualahiim 

vusaha 

khoha 

vihinna 

surahi 

dunduhi 

nahi 

sella 

veri 

tella 

ddha 


sui 

suida 

chhuria 

hiaa 

paesu 

dhusa 

pd'ikassa 

mogara 


mlana, glam 

gildna 

milata, gildna 

mildna 

klanta 

kildnia 

kilanta 

kilanta 

kles’a 

kilesa 

kilesa 

kilesa 

| sneha 


sneha , sineha 

sineha 

sri 

siri 

sirs 

siri 

Art 

harsha 

\ 

hiri 

hiri 

hiri 

harasa , harisa 

> svapna 

supina 

sgpina, soppa 

sivina 

) __ 

murkha 

vwnrita 



murukha 

visumarida 


various. 

agitated. 

sea.. 

blood. 

curds. 

deaf. 

mountain. 

worship. 

/fruit, 

/fruitful. 


they shine, 
they desire, 
he receives. 

'beloved. 

/to under- 
( stand, 
bull, 
shaking, 
divided, 
fragrant, 
dram, 
navel, 
mountain, 
enemy, 
oil. 

burning. 

needle. 

indicated. 

knife. 

heart. 

qt the feet. 

smoke. 

footman(gen.) 

mallet. 

bent. 

drying up. 
noise, 
/withered, 
(wearied. 

wearied. 


affection. 

splendour 
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Br. 163, 278. 

(amarana 

\smritvd 


sumariya 

sumarana 

sumaria 

recollection, 
haying recol- 





lected. 

Br. 198. 

utkarsha 


ukkamsa 

ukkarisa 

eminence. 

Br. 246. 

karshanti 


kaddhanti 

karisanti 

they draw. 

Br. 20,126, 276. 

varaha 


vassa 

varisa 

rain. 

Br. 210. 

varshitum 


vassitum 

varisidum 

to rain. 

Br. 296. 

varshar^uh 



v&sdratta 

rainy season. 

Br. 144 .Lt.198. 

ibharya, 1 

\ndryah j 

nariyd 

(bhariyd ) 
\ndriyd j 

bhdria 

/wife, of a 
\ woman. 

Br. 310. . 

Cl. 8. Lv. 56, \ 
92,132,181,188/ 
Clough, 45, ol.\ 
Ly. 157. J 

S'atrughna 


Sattuhana 

proper name. 

ratna 

ratana 

ratana 


gem. 

padma 

paduma 

paduma 


lotus. 

Mrichh. 30. 

grihana 


ganha 

genha 

take thou. 

Pr., 37, 87. \ 
Br. 236. j 

parihritya 


pariharitvd 

pariharia 

/haying re- 
1' moved. 

Pr. 134. 

angikritya 



anglkaria 

/having aa- 
1 sented. 

Pr. 64. 

militvd 



milia 

haying met. 

Br. 216. 

Pr. 84. 

samuttirya \ 
uttlrya j 

uttariivd 

(samuttaritva 

[uttaritvi 

samottlna 

uttaria 

/having 
f .crossed. 

Lv. 438. 

pardhatya 

pardhania 



/having 
( smitten. 

Br. 87. 

chintayitvd 

chintiyd 

(cintetva, ) 
(cintiya j 

chintia 

nsuwi 

Br. 87. 

Br. 235. 

anusandhdya 

avamatya 


avamanetva 

avamdniya 

(causal) 

anusandhia 
| avamania 

(having 
/ ascertained, 
{having 
( despised. 

Br. 7, 261. 

atikramya 


latikkamitvd) 
(atikkamma / 

adikkamia 

/having 
( attacked. 

Br. 241. 

utpdtya 


uppd\eivd 

uppadia 

(having 
( rooted up. 

Br. 96. 

uchyate 


( uchchate ) 
\vuchchati j 

uchchadi 

it is said. 

Br. 

varnyate 


vannlyati 

vanruadi 

it is related. 

Br. 6. 

pafhyate 


pathiyati 

padhladi 

it is read. 

( 

uttlryate 


uttarlyati 

uttaria'i 

it is crossed. 

Br. 229. ] 

vibodhyate 



vivohldi 

(it is undcr- 
( stood. 

( 

nimajyate 



nimajjlai 

it is sunk. 

Br. 113. 

sandhi gate 


sandhlyati 

sandhijjai 

it is joined 

Br. 120. 

vijndpyate 


vinndpiyati 

vinnavladi 

it is informed. 

Br. 35. 

vistdryate 


vitthdriyati 

vitthecra'i 

it is extended.' 

Pr. 44. 

bhajyate 


nivesiyantu 

bhanjladi 

it is broken, j 
/let them be 

Br. 259. 

nivesyantdm 


mveslaniu 

| placed. 1 

Br. 22, 36, 121. 
Br. 263. 

(mjndpaydmi 

\vijndpayati 

puryamana 

dahyamdna 


vinnapemi 

vinhdpeti 

puraimna 

vinnavemi 

vinnctvedi 

purljjamdna 

I inform. 1 
he informs, i 
being filled, j 

Br. 241, 2G3. 


dayhamdna 

dahijjanta 

being burned! 

Br. 135. 

ramc niya 


f rmnanlya, 1 

I raimniyya 1 

ramanijja 

pleasant. j 
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Table No. YII. 

The following Talk contains a list of verbs and participles , in which 
it will le observed that the Pali forms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 


BEFEBENCBS. 


PALI.' 


ENGLISH. 


B. & Las. 125.) 
Del. 24.Br.10lj 
B. & Las. 125. 
Cl 1 .109. Del. 24. 
B. & Las. 125.) 
Delius, 24. j 
B. & Lass. 121. 
Var. vii. 16, 17. 
Cowell, xxx. 
Delius, 24. 

B. & Lass. 131.) 
Delius, 24. j 

Dham. 15,19. 
Rasa. 29. Del. 

4. Var. iv. 23. 
Lt. 65 f. &c. 

Rasa.17. Del.24, 
Pr. 14, 28. 

Br. 200, 234, 
284, 287. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 179. 

Br. 202. 

Br. 163. 

Br. 280. 

Br. 166. 

B. & Las. 125.) 
Delius, 17. j 
Dham. 44. Cl.) 
134,135. Del.l7j 
B. & Las. 127. 
B.& Lass. 121, 
Var. vii. 16. 

Del. 17. 

C1.25. DeL 17. 

Dh. 43. Br. 179. 
Dham. 44. Var.) 
viii. 62. j 
Br. 22,153,218, 
277. Lv. 89,108, 
216, 270. 


srinumah 

ifinoshi 

srinoti 

srinotu 

1 bo shy ami 
s'roshyati 

s'rutah 


sunasi, sunosi 
sunoti 

{ sunatu, ) 

sunotu ) 


irunishyi 
s' mishyati 


suto 


s'rutva 

s'rotum 
buyate 
buyante 
buyantam 

buy ate 
s'ruyamana 

sruypmana 

s'ravayatu- 

s'usrushana 

dadami 

daditi 

adat 

dasyami 

dadat 

dadatah 

dattam 

dehi 


irutvat, 
\butya, 
s unity a, 
sunitm, 
srunitva, 
\\Jrunitvd J 

srinute 

sravanti 


( sutvS, 
sutvdna, 
sunitvd 


(dadami, 

(dadami 


dehi, dadahi 
dadaht, 
dadahi 


sotum 

suyati 

suyanti 

suyantu 

suyamana 

savetu 

sussusa 
dadami, 
demi, dajjdmi 
< dadat i, deti 
(dajjati 
addsi, add 

dassdmi 

( dadam, da -) 
danto, dento ) 
dadato 

dinnam 

dehi 


(sunamha 

(sunimo 

imddi 

sunadu 

sochchham , 
sochchhissam, 
sunissam 

sudo 


suma , so,un 


stinidum 
isuniadi 1 

(stmmi j 

sunijianti 

sunJadu 

nisuni 

sunijfanta 

suvanti 

sunavedu 

sussusana 

demi 

dedi, dei 

i f • 

(ddham, 

\da,issam 

dento 

dentassa 

dinnam 

dehi, dejja 


we hear. 

thou hearest. 
he hears. 

let him hear. 


I, he, will 
hear. 

heard. 


having heard. 

to hear, 
he is heard. 

they are heard] 
(let them be 
( heard, 
he is heard, 
being heard, 
(being heard 
\ (fem.) 
(let him cause 
I to hear, 
obedience. 

I give. 

he gives, 
he gave. 

|l will give. 

giving, 
of one giving, 
given. 

give thou. 
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Br. 67, 75, j 

diyatdm, 

dlyatu 

(dlyatu , ) 
\diyyatu j 

dijjadu 

let it be given 

137. j 

diyantdm 

(detlydadia, 

\dadiya 

idiyanlu, 1 
[diyyantu ) 

dijjantu 

HSH 

Delius, 17. 

datvd 

^ datvd 

(daid;deia, 

\dauna. 

j having given 

Rasa. 34. 
Lv.293.Dlx. } 

bhavittm 


<bhavitum , ) 
\hotum / 

bhavidum 

to be. 

42. B. & Las. > 
122. Del. 26. ) 

bhava 

bhohi 

bhava , hohi 

hohi, hoi 

be (thou). 

B. & Las. 161. 

bhavatu 


hotUf bhavatu 

bhodu, hodu 

let him be. 

Dlxam. 44, 67. ) 
CL, 8, 102. } 

Var. viii. 3. J 

bhavati 

(bhoti, 
\bhavi 

bhavati, S 
hoti j 

bhodi, hodi, 
hoi,pabhava,i 
(lie over¬ 
comes). 

j he becomes. 

Dham. 54, 61. \ 
B. &Las, 86. ) 

bhavanti , 

bhonti 

f bhavanti, 1 
\honti ) 

bhonti, honti 

they are. 

Rasa. 22. 

prabhavami 

prabhdmi 

(pabhavami, 

(pahomi 

pabhavami 

pabhavami 

jl overcome. 

Clough, 103. 

bhuyatam 


bhuyatam 

. . . 

let it he (pas- 

B. & Lass. 130. 

bhavan 


f honto,bhavam 
\bhavanto 

} • * ‘ 

being. £ ave -) 

Dh. 11, 32, Del. 1 
26. Var. viii. .2./ 

bhutah 


bhuto 

bhudo, hua 

been. 

Rasa. 15. Del.26. 

bhutva 

(bhavia, ) 
[bhavitvd J 

hutva 

bhavia 

having been. 

01.15. Var.vii.23 

abhavat 


abhavi 

Huvta 

he was. 

B.&Las.l27.Var. 
vii.J24. Lv. 187- 

abhut 

abhushi 

aJtosi, ahu 

hohta 

he was. 

B. & Lass. 127.| 

abhuvan 

asthdt 

dbdbhuvan 

ahosum 
at f hast 

. . . 

they were, 
he stood. 

B. & Lass. 129. 

sthatum 


thatum 

• • « 

to stand. 

Dh.60. 01. 25. ) 
Del.l9.B. &L. } 
125.Var.vi.63. ) 

tishthanti 


titthanti 

(titthanti, 

(chitthanti 

jthey stand. 

Br. 219. Lv.261. 

bhavishydmi 

bheshyi 

bhavissami 

bhavissam 

I shall be. 

Br. 149, 179. ) 
Pr. 140, 142. 1 
Lv.62,127,238) 

bhavishyati 

(bheshyati 

\bhavi 

bhavismti 

hessati 

bhavissudi | 
havissadi ) 

he shall he. 

Br. 20. 

paribhava 



parihava, 

excel thou. 

Pr. 83, 140. ( 
Br. 86, 269. j 

paribhTita , 


paribhuta 

parihuda 

excelled. 

prabhuta< 


pahuta 

pabhuda 

strong. 

amibhuta 



anubhuda 

perceived. 

Br. 169. Lv.291. 

uttishtha 

utthi 

ut\haha 

uththehi 

rise thou. 

Lv. 396, 406. 

utthaya 

(utthi, 
[utthihiU'a 

utthaya \ 

uphahitva j 


having risen. 

Lv. 355. 

uttishthet 

utthihet 

utfhaheyya 


he may. rise. 

Lv. 298. 

sthiiva 

sthihiya 

thatvd 


having stood. 

Dhara. 31. Mri.) 
80. Var. viii. 69 .) 

pasyati 


(passati, j 

\dichchhati | 

passadi, 

dehhadi, 

pulaat, etc. 

| he sees. 

Dham, 6. 101. 

prapnoti . 


(pappoti, > 

\papunati ) 

pavidi 

he obtains. 

Rasa. 22. 

prdpnuvanti 


(papponti, ) 

| papunanti \ 

... 

they obtain. 
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Dham. 24, 75. ) 
Del. 62. j 
Rasa: 15, 23,401 
Delias, 62. j 

Dham.12.Del.15 

Dham. 3, 50. 1 
B. & Las. 129. j 

Sr. (?) { 

Dham. 6,11,41. \ 
Delias, 29. j 
Dham. 40. Del.) 
70. Vat.xii. 10. j 
Br. 58, 25' 218. 
Dh. 27,60. j.vla.1. 
Del. 79. Br. 245. 
Br. 243, 287, / 
305. Pr. 13, 35.1 
Br. 160. 

Br. 65. 

Br. 6. 

Delias, 79. 

Br. 297. 

Dh. 52. Del. 62. 

Rasa. 22. Del.18. 
Dh. 17. Lv. 284. 
Dham. 32. 

Dh. 50. Del. 55. 
Dham. 8, 9. )| 

Var. viii. 55. J 
Rasa. 80. Del.59. 

Dham.58.Del.26 

Dham. 58. j 

Dham. 24, 67. \ 
Del.67. Br.l23.| 
Dham. 63. B. &) 
Las. 137. J 

Dham.51.DeL86. 

Dham. 60, Var.) 
viii. 51. } 

Dham. 71. Cow. 
App. Sutra 24. 
p. 99. 

B. &Las. 86. / 
Delius, 53. 1 

Br. 113. 

Br. 117. 


vijanati 

jncitva 

jnatmn 

jnayamana 

jugratah 

gatva j 

gatah 
j (drishtva 

driiyante 

drihyate 

drisyamana 

darsana 

danayishyati 

mritva 

uddiya 


(gaehchh-' 


vijanati 

(natva, ) 

\jdnitvd j 

janitum,datum 
nayamdna 

jagarato 

gantvd 

gata 

(disva, dis- 
\vana,passitva 
dissanti 
dissati 
dissamana 
dassana 


pitva 

jahitvi 

ehhinitvd 


(hantvS, ) 

1 hanitvd j 

(pibitva,pitva, 
1 pivitvd 
hitvd,jahilvd 

jetva, jinitvd 
chhetvd 


jaggantassa k (genilye<) 


jdgachhia, 
(gadia, gadua 
gado, gaum 

\datthuna 

disanti 

dtsadi 

disamana 

daihsana 

damsdissadi 

mariuna 

uddiuna 


gone. 

! 

having seen, j 

they are seen, 
he is seen, 
being seen, 
sight. 

he will show, 
having died, 
having flown 


dhania, etc. having killed 


having drunk 

having left, 
(having con- 
1 quered. 
having cut. 

' g 


parichhidia 


obhibhuya 

vihaya, 

prahaya 

labhate 


patanti 


baddhitva bandhitvd 
abhibhuyya 


vijahitvd, 

vijahya 


pahdya, ) 
pajahitvd j 
(labhate 
\labhati 

asrni, amhi 


lahade, 
lahadi, Icthdi 


patanti 


(srnti, 1 
\achchhanti j 

padanti 
bollami (?) 


kathayin ) 
ydmi j 
kathayumi 

kathayati iva 


***** {“r 

kathemi kadhemi 
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Br. 53, 164, ) 

218. Pr. 123. / 

Pr. 124. 

Br. 213. 

Ras. 22. BeT. 53. 
DR. 36. Del. 77. 

Clough, 142. | 

Dham. 43. Var’) 
viii. 27- j 
Cl. 9. Var.vii.25. 
Br. 289. 

Dham. 43, 67. 
Dliam. 15. 
Dham. 5. 


kathaya 

kathayishyati 
kalhyatam 
kathayitum 
jtvamah 
jorichhanti ) 
prichhyate j 

khadciti 

a sit 
asan 
asti 
syat 
rakshati 


Dham. 51, 52, ) , , 

53. Yar. viii.4S.j budh V aU 


Dham.40. &VarJ 

Dham. 40. 
Dham. 101. Cl.) 

145. Del. 32. j 
Pr. 12, 35. Br. / 
57, 86, 92. \ 

Br. 5, 247. 

Dham. 13. Yar.) 
viii. 44. j 

Pr. 133. 

Dh: 64. Del. 21. 
Clough, 5,110. ) 
Dham. 54. > 

Del. 27, 28. ) 
Dham. 1, 7,63./ 
Cl. 100. Del. 28. \ 
Dham. 9. Cl. 110 

Cl. 110. Br. 195. 

B. & Las. 182. 

B. & Las. 127. j 
Clough, 110. > 
Var. viii. 17. ) 
Clough, 110. 

Delius, 28. 

Var. viii. 17. ) 
Dh. 28, 322. / 

Var. vii'. 16. 


krudhyet 

dadyat 

smarati 

varte 
vartate 
(vardhamdna 
[vardhita 

varddhate 


karoti, 1 

krinoti(vedic) J 
kuijute 


(kurvanti, kji -) . 

(nvanti (vedic) j 


kurmah 


jTearoma 
[karomo 


Dham. 10, 12, 
23, 39. Cl. 25. 
Delius, 28. 


akdrshit 

akarshuh 

karishyati 

karishyasi 

karishydmi 

kurvan, 
kurvatah , 
Icurvantam, 
kurvnntdh 


kathessati 

kathetum 
Jtvama • 

puchchhanti 

/ khayati , ) 
\khddati / 


kadhem , 

kahesttf 

kahehi 

kahissadi 

hi Jit ad it 

kadhedum 


say thou. 

he will say, 
let it he said, 
to say. 


jmmaJTvdma we live. 

(pmJihanti, /they ask; it 

\puchchhladi / is asked. 


siya, assa 
rakkhati 

bu\jhati 

kujjheya 

dajjd 

(sumarati , ) 

\sarati j 

vattati 

vaddhdmana 

vaddhita 


\puchchhladi f is asked. 
khd'i he eats. 

ad he was. 

dsi they were. 

aiti, achchhi he is. 

. . . he may he. 


rakkhadi 

bvjjhai 

Icujjh (root) 
sumaredi 


he keeps. 

(lie undcr- 
I stands. 

(let him he 
\ angry, 
let him give. 

he recollects. 


va{(ami I am. 

vaftadi he is. 

vadhdhanta increasing. 

badhdhida increased. 


vaddhati vaddhdi 


jbyatu, jetu 
jinati, jeti 


kurute 
karonti , 
kubbmti 


akastim 
(karissati, 
i kiihati 
jkd/tnsi 
11 kiwi mii si 

Jcarissdmi 

kubbam, 
kubbaio , 
kubbdnam , 

karontn 


vaddhdi he increases. 

• a. /let him con- 

Jedtl { quer. 

jaadi, jinddi he cqnquers. 
karotni, \ 

karemi, | I do. 

kalemi ) 

(karedi, karei, \ 

\kundi | he does. 

karentL ) , 

kunanti } ^ do ' 

kuntnha, ) , 

karamha } w 0 


karissadi 
kit hit 


they did. 

| he will do. 

thou wilt do.} 

I win do. 

doing (differ¬ 
ent cases and 
numbers of) 
(pres, part.) 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. | 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 


Dh. 42. Del. 28. hunt 
{<2 

Pr. 84. famti 

Br. 200. 168. g™ 

Br. '20. ifor* 

Br. 142, 200. karta 

Br. 72, 149 f. krita 

Br.’228. K« 


{ fera, krinu \ 
(< vedio) j 

hmishva iti 

(kuruta, Jcri- 
\nuta ( vedic ) 


kurvahi 


karohi, kuru karehi, kalehil 
kuna I 


Br. 7, 224. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 86, 236. Pr.) 
47 f, Clough, 3.) 
Pr. 46. 

Br. 75. 

Clough, 16. 

Dh. 24. Del. 28. 
Var.xii.l0,iv.23., 

Dham. 28. 

Dham. 39. ( 

Del. 90. \ 

Dh. 420. (com.) 

Dham. 101. 


kartum 

kartavya 

krita 

kriyate 

kriyatam 

(pratikuruta, 

(samikuruta 

grihita 

grahttum 

grahya 

akurtna 


adhyagdt (?) 
pratigrih- ) 
nanii / 
kalpayan 

saknoti 


STAS:} 

Va™™. 1 ™: j 

Bas. 22. Del. 20. snatum 

Dham. 50. ) 

Yikr. 116. J a,a< *' ia d e t 


Pr. 10,12. 

Br, 22. 

Br. 178. 

Br. 35, 52, 157, 
179. 

Br. 178. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 246. 


.Pr. 11 ff, 41, 
113,115. 

Br. 76. 


rdjate 

sandadhasi 

pathishydmi 
( manys 
( manyadhvdm 
svapsyami 
stumah 
ghnanti 

pratighnantit 

vilokayan, 

vilokaya, 

vilokayamah 


karitya, 

kariya, 

karitvd 


iakkitam 


kattum, katum 
( kattabb'a 
\kdtabba 
kata 

( kariyati, ) 
(kayyati ’• J 


patikarotha 

jgahita, ) 

[gahita j 

ganhitum 
gayha 
akaramhase 

(kata a, 

\karitvd 

ajjhagd 

patiganhanti 

kappento 
f sakkunati ) 
\sakkoii J 
(sakkomi ) 
{sakkunomi j 

maddati 

nahayitum 


karesutti 

kunaha, ) 

kunadha / 

kudum 
kddavva, ) 

kaavva ( 

kida, kira • 

kirdi 

(kariadu, ) 

\kirau j 

padikareha, 
samikareha 

gahia , gahida 

gahulum 

gejjha 

kadua, kadua 
kauna 


padigenhanti 
kappento (?) 

sakkanomi 

maladi 

nahadum 


aradhaye arahana 


(sandadhasi ,) 
\sandahist j 
pathmami 
tnanhe 
mahhatha , 
supinissami 

hananti 

patihanantu 

vilokayam 
(vilokaya, 
(vilokehi 
jvilokayama , 

(vilokema 


rehadi 

sandhihist 


unarms 

mannadha 

suvissam 

thunimo 

hananti 

padihamntu 

pulovanto, 
pulovehi, ) 
puloesu , j 

^puloamha, 


i do (imper.) 
do thou. 

(“do thou,” 

( thus. 

' do ye. 
to do. 
to he done, 
done, 
it is done. 

let it he done 

oppose ye. 
lend ye. 

taken. 

to take, 
to he taken, 
we have done. 

| having done. 

arrived, 
they receive. 

cutting. 

(he can; 
(possible. 

I can. 

he treads. 

to bathe. 

! let him re¬ 
verence ; 
reverencing 
(noun), 
he shines. 

thou appliest 

I shall read. ' 

I think, 
think ye. 
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REFERENCES. -I 


SANSKRIT. 


Pr.llff,41,113, 
115. Br. 76. 

Br. 113, 179. 
199, 202, 216, < 
245, 261. 

w 

Br. 49. P 17. { 

Br. 10,'50,127. 

Br. 174. 

Br. 176. 

Br. 7, 178. 

Br. 473. 


analokayanti 

vilokayishye 

krishta , 
akrishta 

krishyamana 
karshana 
apasarati , 125 
apasaranti 
avatar anti, 
avatara , 

avatirya 

hdryase 

kirtyate 

(pratyakshT- 
\ krita 

parityaja 


analakenti 

vilokayissam 

kaddhita ( 
akaddhita 1 


kaddhana 

osaranti ( avat *) 
otaranti 
otara , avatara 


pachchakkhl- 
kata 


ERAHK1T. 


apuloanti 
pulovaissam 
kaththia, \ 
katfta, I 

ukaththia , i 
dkath thida ) 
kaflipnjjanta, 
kadhdhana 
osaradi, 
osaranti 
odaranti, 
oddra, 

otchharia ? 
hlrasi | 

kiradi 

pachchakkhl- 

kida 


ENGLISH. 


{ P a richcJiajassu \ Mmsu 

} 1 panchc/iiqa 1 y 


not looking. 

I shall look. 

drawn. 

being drawn 
drawing, 
he departs, 
they aepart. 
they descend 
descent, 
(having de¬ 
ll sccnded. 

thou art 
jsnatched away 
he is cele¬ 
brated. 

,jmanifested. 
abandon thou. 


125 in-pp. 38, 39, 126, 146, of the Prasannarughava, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
Ba.larama.yana, however, we find the forms avagadamhi {avagatd ’sail), avasara , avatmna 
( avatirna ), avatardi ( avatarati ), and avaddrassa ( avatarcsya ). 
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Sect. VI .—The Dialects of the Rock and Pillar Inscriptions of Asoka. 

Out knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pali hooks of Ceylon. Certain inscriptions, dating 
from the second or third >century b.c., containing edicts of king 
Priyadarsx or Asoka m (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillars 
and rocks in different parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, ff.). m The inscriptions are en¬ 
graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Mathiah, and Eadhia. The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: lstly, 
those at Gimar, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with those at Gimar, though the dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffuseness, from the Gimar inscriptions. Besides these, Asoka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not fir from Jaypur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirty years ago, 
and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
and translated by far the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal'of the Eoyal Asiatic 

128 . Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Piyadasi can he 
identified with As'oka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
is some period subsequent to 205 b.c. (Joum. Royal As. Soc., vol. xii. pp. 243-251; 
vol. xvi. p. 357.) Professor Muller, in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 520, 
speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, of the inscriptions as being those'of 
Adoka, and as dating from the third century b.c. See also the other authorities 
cited in the text a little further on. 

n * See also Priusep’s Indian Autiouities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii. 14. 
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Society for 1849 (vol. xii., part i., pp. 153-251): and a portion of 
them were a third time examined by M. Burnouf in the Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781. 123 Prof. 
Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhabra inscription, in the Jaurn. Boyal As. Soc., vol. xvi., part 
ii., pp. '357-367. The importance of these inscriptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century b c., is also 
expressly recognized by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Alterthumsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will he quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in the 
Preface to his Malavikg and Agnimitra, p. xxxii., and in his Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 170; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia,' pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well as 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Girnar version, to¬ 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Burnouf 
(Lotus, App., x. p. 736; Wilson, p. 212): devtinam piyo Piyadasi 
raja evam aha ndsti eturisam danam yarisam dhamma-dunam dhamma- 
samstavo va dhammasamvibhdgo va dhamma-sambandho vd J iata idarn 
lhavati dasa-bhatakamhi samnipati-patl mdtari pitari sadhu sususa mita~ 
sastuta-ndtikanam bdhmana-satnandnam scidhu danam. pdndnam ana- 
ramlho sadhu etarn vatavyam pita va putena va bhdtd va mita-sastuta- 
ndtikena va dva pativesiyehi idaih sadhu idam katavyam j so tatha kuru 
([ha'] loka cha saaradho hoti parata cha anantam pumnam lhavati tena 
dhammadanena J 

“ Piyadasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks 'thus: There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 

- jn an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on M. Bur¬ 
nouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
in part i. vol. xv. of the Society’s Journal), the following remarks are made on this 
dissertation; “Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be the first to acknowledge, and having 
the advantage of their previous speculations, 'the value of which M. Burnouf, with 
his never-failing candour, recognizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, 
and feel satisfied that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the 
information they are capable of affording.” Prof. Weber also in bis review of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 
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tile distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited: Good will to slaves and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friends, ac¬ 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samanas, is a good thing: 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing; this is what ought 
to be said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a friend, by an ac¬ 
quaintance, by a relation, and even by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is to be done. He who acts thus is honoured in this world; 
and for the world to come an infinite merit results from the gift of 
the law.” 

Prom the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have already seen, re¬ 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shall first proceed to quote the general observations 
made by Professors "Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of the 
languages in which the, inscriptions are composed; and then supply 
a comparative table, by which some opinion may be formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge from, the Pali. 229 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., pp. 236, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts: 

“The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 
by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, however, 
many differences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un¬ 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Hr. Prinsep, when 
speaking of the Lat inscriptions, £ The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nguns and particles in general follow 

139 I might have been in a position to treat this subject in a more satisfactory 
manner than I can now hope to do from my own cursory investigations, had I been 
able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects of Gkauli and 
Girnur; formerly advertised for publication, but never published, by Professor SpiegeL 
(See the cover of his Aneedota Paliea, published at Leipzig, in 1845.) 
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the Pali structure; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as pr in priya, instead 
of piya ; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the 
Devanagari alphabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but but one 
sibilant: 130 on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 
vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may be content to 
consider the language as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

“Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 
Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language of 
the Buddhists of - Upper India, wheA the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits 
of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that S'akya 
Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing till four centuries after his death, or until b.c. 
153, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions.” 131 . . . 

“ It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its 

730 "Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud. iii. 180): “The greater purity of pronunciation 
maintained in tlie popular dialect of the north-west in ‘comparison with the east, 
is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, according to Wilson’s 
remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, etc.), not only the three sibilants of 
the Sanskrit, but also a number of compound consonants, containing an r (such as 
priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, savatra, krama, s'us'rusha, s'ramana, bramana, bkratu), 
and some others, such a3 st, sir, have been preserved.” 

131 See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p. 57. 
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use constitdtes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin. 184 It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as being the spoken language 
of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might he intelligible to the people.” .... 

“We may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form or 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified with the language of Magadha or Behar, the /scene of S'akya 
Sinha’s first teaching; but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the .S'aurasenl dialect, the language of Mathura 
and Dehli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom S'akya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
Beems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a con¬ 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 59). He remarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222): “These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to us in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskritic family of languages, which became so variously de¬ 
veloped.” 

m Professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhahra 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it “ enough sufficiently indis¬ 
putable to establish the fact that PriyadarsT, whoever he may have been, was a 
follower of Buddha.”—(Joura. R. A. S., vol. xv., p. 357.) 
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“In these -inscriptions we possess specimens of three Yemacular 
dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehli, Allahabad, etc., differ only in particular forms 
from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may be classed with the MagadhI of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli column, 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Magadha, Asoka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernacular language of his principal 
province; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained thiB appellation.” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: “It is only the rock inscriptions 
wbieb can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
Bueh pillars have been discovered. This remark, is especially true 
of the Dehli column. ."When, we consider that, between Cabul, 
Guzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wide? region inter¬ 
venes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
■are driven to tbo conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
' current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Burnouff s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. x., pp; 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the MagadhI 
of Dhauli, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme¬ 
diately adduce. Thus on these columns we have dhamme, dam, sache, 
anugake , hate, piye, hayane and pdpe, for dhammo, danam, sacham, 
anugaho, Icato, piyo, hayanam and papam ; laja, vdlichalem, vihalatam, 
chila, Aliya, pulisa and dbhikale, for raja, v anchorem, •viharatam, chira, 
Ariya, purisa and abhihd.ro; Budhasi , dhammasi an,d sanghasi, for 
Budhcmhi, dhammamln and sanghamhi. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Prof. H. H. "Wilson, above alluded to, in Yoi. XII. of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix,. No. X., 
to M. Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
■dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in' which they are written, the 
■object of particular study; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may have been retouched from time to time, to render them more in¬ 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by-the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of. Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049:— 

u When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently wholly neglected; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip¬ 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, 
or a small anuswara dot; and when we further find that the Pali 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined—using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi¬ 
rated and unaspirated, consonants; and also without discrimination as 
to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n, —the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree¬ 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce:— 



Table No. YIH. 

Comparative list of words from the rock inscriptions 'at Girnar t Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, with their 

equivalents in Pali. 
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Sect. VII. — The Dialect of the Buddhist Gath els, and its relation to the 
Pali: Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to tlie last of tbe varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 10, viz., the 1 language which we find in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Lalita 
Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of thd peculiarities of tills dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu Bajendralal Mitra, in Ho. 6 of the Journal 
As. Soc., Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Vistara, from which the speci¬ 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
are drawn, Professor Miiller remarks, that though “ on account of its 
style and language,” it “had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modern period of Indian literature,” it “ can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a.d.” m 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Bajendralal’s dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of the 
least importance; making occasional abridgments; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

“ Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the East than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad), 136 probably, from its having been principally used by the 
scalds and bards 133 * of mediaeval India. Por nearly a similar reason the 

135 Buddhist Pilgrims, in “ Chips, ” (1st ed.) vol. i., p. 258. 

136 [The antiquity of certain compositions, called Gathas, is proved by the fact 
that the expression munigdtKd , the gathas or yerses of the Muni, or Munis, occurs in 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Burnonf, App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 
725, 729; Wilson, Jour. R. A. S., vol. xvi., pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Bajendralal 
also refers to the Mahawanso, p. 252, where gathas are mentioned.—J.M.] 

136 * On this Prof. Benfey remarks, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134: “On the 
other hand, Babu Bajendralal’s views on the origin of these Gathas have very much 
to recommend them: they require only a slight modification, the substitution of 
inspired believers,—such as most of the older Buddhists were,—sprung from the 
lower classes of the people,—in the place of professional bards.” 
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Balenese style the language of their poets, the iTamor. poetical, and 
the language of the Vedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians, 

“M. Burnouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, appear to be 
confounded.’ 137 It differs from the Sanskrit more in its peglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha 
versifier; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his. metre with as much veneration for the rules of 
Panini as the West Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

“ The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahdvaipulya or the 
‘highly developed’ sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

“ The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo¬ 
syllabic amshtup, to the most complicated surdulavihndita. Its 
peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro¬ 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it we 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex¬ 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a 
pyrrhic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
syllables and words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 
ni L’Histoke du Buddhisme, p. 104. 
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hand. In the Lalita Yistara instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

“A.—Of the changes which may be attributed to the exigencies 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shall quote a few instances: 

1st. “Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be taken 
as examples. 138 

“ Nd cha for na cha; so cha for sa cha; praydto for prayatah ; 
rodamam for rudamam. 

2nd. “Of contractions of vowels, Instances occur almost in every 
sloka. They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and au: for 
example, ydmi for ydme; dharenti for dhdrayanti ; 139 drumavara for 
drumavarah; mdya for mdya; ghanta for ghanta; pujam etam for 
pUjdm etam ; yatha for yathd ; tatha for tathu ; sada for sadd. 

3rd. “ Elisions of vowels and consonants,are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Final ses are invariably elided. Take for instance: nabhe for nabha&i ; 
apsardh for apsarasah; li0 saddrchisjcandhi for saddrchhhi shandhe; ima 
driahta vaathdm for imam drishtvu masthdm ; niicharl for nischachdra; 
pranidhenti for pranidhjdyanti; mand for manasah; ena for etena. 

4th. “ Of the division of long vowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence: 

“ Rattiye for ratrydh, or rdtryam; turiyelhi for turyelhyah; gildno 

138 Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Vistara, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

[las other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and 
Prakrits) are 'enii for aydnti; vpenti for upayanti; jcmenti for janayanti; janehi 
iovjamya; mochehi for mochaya ; bodhehi fox bodhaya; purehi foxpuraya ; darsmti 
fox dare ay anti, and numerous others.—J.M.] 

140 On this Professor Benfey remarks in the G6tt. Gel. Anz. for January, 1861, 
p. 134: “ Such forms, as, for instance, apsara for apsaras, appear already in abun¬ 
dance in the Yedas, and arise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the ihct 
of terminations in as passing into terminations in a.” He then goes on to refer to 
the great importance of this Gatha language; and expresses the hope of being able 
to exhibit this in a grammar of this form of speech, which he had then already 
prepared, hut which has not yet been published. 
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for gldno; istri for stri; turiya for turyya ; akilantaka for aMantalca ; 
hile&a for klesa; hiri for An ; iiri for srl; iiriyd for sriyd ; sirlye for 
iriye; deviye for (levyah; pujdrdham for pujarham; padumuni for 
padmuni; ddnacharlyd for danacharyd ; supina for svapnam. m 

“This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of mediaeval and modern Indian phonology. 
The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

“B.—The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples: mkiddhanirmalam for visuddhanirmalan 
(singular for plural); buddhakshetram for buddhaksltetrani (singular for 
plural); asanind for asandt (instrumental for ablative); lodhisumta 
far bodlnsuvatat (objective for ablative); urddha hastd for urddhau 
Imtau (plural for dual) ; hechid ekapude for kechid ekapadena (locative 
for instrumental); trilok-m for trilokl (neuter for feminine); karanam 
for kdrandni (singular feminine for plural neuter); nahhairdh for 
nak&hatruni (masculine for neuter); prithu for prithavah ; ime karma 
for imdni karmdni. 

(2.) “Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of u in the room 
of all Sectional affixes,” as raianu for ratnam; aim for aham. Z7is 
also merely put for the inherent a, as in two of the following eases: 
hshayusamskritu for hhayasamskrita ; nishkraniu for nishkrdnia; pari- 
vdritu for parivdritah. The next are instances in which the case ter¬ 
minations are omitted; laukika for laukika h; chitrakarma for chitra- 
kamdnah; and such instances are of continual occurrence. . 

(3.) “The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre¬ 
quently met with in the Lalita Yistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the modem vernaculars:— 

[ m Other cases are viyuha for vyuha; ratana for ratna; saMydnam for 
dakyandm; mriyd for ndryah; mjirikaya for vajrakaya; sakkitam for saktam; 
iukula for sukla; nyasiya for nyasya; abhujiya for abhujya; akampiyo for 
akampyali, etc.—J.M.] 
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“Mahya for mama and mattah; tulhya for tvayd (sic) tv am, and 
tava ; 142 ayu for eshah ; te for ta; Jcahim for kutra and Teem. 

(4.) ‘‘The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha are 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation; they follow no fixed 
rule, and are the result of that natural tendency to abbreviation which 
in the English originates “wont” from “will not,” and “shant” 
from “shall not.” The following are a few examples : 

“ JDadami and demi for dadami ; Ihosi for lhavasi; Ihoti for Ihavati; 
Ihonti for ihavanti ; ramishyasi for raihsyase; aruhi for drohat; arant 
or rani for arat; utthi for uttishtha; dada for dadasva; iunohi and 
ium for srinu; munohaml for amuncha; iheshyi for Ihavishydmi-v-m-ti- 
tah-anti-si-thali-tha ; 143 parikatha for parikathaya ; nyasl for nidadhuh ; 
sanuvantl for srinvanti; sunitvd, tmnitva, Sunitya and irutya for srutvd; 
iunishyati for sroshydti; sunya for srdvydn ; oruhitvd for avaruhya; 
ylapayim for gldpaydmasuh ; jahitvd for kitvd ; buddkitva for buddhva. 

“ It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to be is 
bhavati, which in the Gatha changes to bhoti by the conversion of the v 
into o and the elision of the a before and after it ( bhonti in the plural, 
and IJtosi in the second person singular), and thence we have hoti, hosi , 
and honii in the Magadhi. S'unitvd for srutvd is the first step to the 
formation of sunid in Bengali, while sunoki passes into suno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

“ C.—In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
Panini and Yopadeva. They seem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referrible to any dialectic peculiarity.” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

142 [I have noted also mi for mahyam and maya\ ti for tvaya (Lv.-pp. 256, 358, 
380, 399); tasa for tasya (p. 125); anabhih for ebhih (p. 304).—J.M.] 

143 [I find the following additional irregular forms of the verb bhu, “to he,” viz., 
Ihaviti for bhavati, abhushi for abhut, abhushih for abhuh (?), ababhumn for 
abhuvan , bhavi for bhavishyasi and bhavani, bhaviya and bhaveya (resembling a 
Tali form of the same tense) for bhavet, bhohi for bhava, bhaviya and bhaviah for 
bhut-va, anubhaviya for anubhuya, prabhami and prabhama for prabhavami and 
prabhavdmah. The forms asmah for smah, and fis* for asti, or aslt, also occur.—J.M.j 
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dialect, which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Rajendralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebhih, which is so general 
in the Tedas, is in constant use in the Gathas also, as in the instances 
iakiy ebhih, sattvelhih, gunebhih, simhdsanebhik, daralcebhih, chetahbhih, 
employed instead of the form, idkyaih, sattvaih, etc., which is alone 
current in modem Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ebhih that 
the Pali form of the same case in ebhi, or eM, is derived,^ as in the 
word buddhebhi, or luddhehi (Clough, Pali Gram., p. 19). . Again, 
we find in the Gathas various other cases besides those above 
noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension in a axe 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and jagati (the 
gen. and loc. of jagat), we have jagasya and gage; for namna (instr. 
of numan ), we have namena; for mahdtmdnam we have mahutmam; for 
anantayasasam we have anantayaiam; for Jcarmanah (gen. of harmari) 
we have karmasya; and for duhitaram , accusative of the word duhitri 
(ending in pi), we have duhitam, the accusative of feminine nouns 
ending in a. This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in 
the form Brahma&m, as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakrit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also iii the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the proper 
form loke, gehe , udare. The particle api {also) is contracted to pi, as 
in Prakrit; thus we have ahampi for aham api, iubhyampi, for tubh- 
,yam api , vayampi for vayam api, napi for napi, tath&pi for tathapi, 
punopi for punar api : so also iii is contracted to ti, as in ahanti for 
aham iii. Again, we have the peculiar forms jihmi, jihma, and jaha 
for yathd; yathariva for yathaiva m (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram., p. 11); slit for smriti; paths for patheshu, and ishfikan for 
yashfidharakun (macebearers). 

■Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same which 
we find in Pali. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms chodayanii, 
tarpayishyanti, nivarttayati and dharayanti, we have chodmtt, tarpesh 

144 See the Anther instances of interpolation of letters already adduced above, 
p. 70, and note. 
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yati, nivartteti and dharenti, which, in Pali, would he chodenti, tap - 
pessati, nivatteti , and dharenti. Again, for avalambate we have olambate, 
which would take the same form in Pali. The modifications avachi 
for avochat , munehi for amunchat, gachehhi for agachchhat , dhyayi for 
adhyayat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as aka si for 
aharshit , ahasi for aharshlt, add&i for adut, ahosi for alhut, aft hast 
for asthat, abadhi for abadhzt, etc. : and snajnnsum for sndpaydmasuh or 
asisnapan, is nearly the same as the Pali form apachinsu, the third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms darsishyasi for drak&h- 
yasi, sunishyati for sroshyati , Icshipishyati for kshepsyati , and spris- 
ishyati for sparkshyati or sprakshyati, are. analogous to the Pali forms 
vedissami for vetsydmi, bhunjissdmi for bhokshydmi , and dessissdmi for 
' dekshyami. The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such as bhavitva, 
ramitva , hanitva, labhitvd, stuvitvd, manitva, vijihitvd :, sunitvd , sprisitrd 
for bhutvd, mantvd, hatvu, laldhva , stutvd , mail'd, vi-\-hitvd, irutvd, and 
sprishtvd , are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
t pavisitvd, jdnitvd, bhungitvd, for pro, + veshtvd, jndti'd, and bhuktva. 
Of the forms karitya and kariydna for kritvd, the latter coincides 
in its termination with such Pali forms as s utvuna and disvuna for 
irutvd and drishtvd. Again, we have the forms kampayanto , vara- 
yanto, vinishkramanto, vlryavanto (part. nom. sing.), for kampayan, etc., 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may he said 
of pekshasi for prekshase; tdva for tdvat; smarahi, kurvahi, bhandhi, 
vasdhi, for smara, kuru, bhana and vasa respectively ; deviye and devlye 
for devyah ; tapa&mi for tapasi ; talasmin for tale; arhantebhih for 
arhadbhih ; prabhdyd for prabhdyd , vuchuyd for vdchd. For tyaktvd I 
find the word chhorayitvd, which does not seem to be much used in 
Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives chhorana in the sense 
of “leaving.” I quote the following additional anomalous forms, 
viz., pithitd for pishpl, pithitdni for prathitdni , visnapl for vyasndpa- 
yan, snapit for snapayitvd, hhipinm for kshipantl, bhaviya for hhavet, 
pratishthihitva for pratnhthdya, datti for dadati, deti for dadati, ddsmi 
for ddsyami, diyatu for diyatdm , darthi for dadatah, daditu for datum, 
dell, dadia and dadiya for dattva; kurumi for karomi, karonti for kur- 
vanti, or karishyanti ; karoma for kari&hydmah; kareya for kuryuh; 
karitya , kariye, and kariya for kritvd ; prakarohi for prakuru; grihltya , 
grahiya for grihltvd; bkinanmi for bhinadmi; vademi for vaddmi ; vyus- 
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ihaya for vyutthdya ; .sthihiya for sthitvd; utihihitvd for utthaya ; aru- 
hitya for druhya, pardhaniya for parahatya ; utthihet for uttishthet; 
eharoti for charati ; miniivd for matvd ; sakkitam and saktitam for 
iaktam ; %ichehhrepaya for utkshepaya ; miyaii for mriyate ; purima for 
purva ; vulu for vidvdn ; vidubhih for mdvadbhih ; lab base for Idbhdya ; 
samkritattah for samkritat, or mmskritatah ; jdnaml for jdnami; bhasl 
for bhushate; mnenti for mneshyati; janeshi ovjanaisM, for jcmayishyati; 
adrisuh for adrdkshuh ; pa&yeia for drisyate ; adhyeshfu for adhyetum; 
chintayd for chintayitvd; vademi for vadumi; vandima for vandamahe; 
atikrametum for atikramitum , (In all these cases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Yistara.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable lea, as rodantako, gachhama- 
nake, bhdshamdnikdh, dadantikdh, roditavyakah , dgatikuh, ddsinikah 
for rudan (or rather rodanto ), gachhamdne, bhushanidnah, dadatyah , 
roditavyah, dgatdh, ddsikdh. This insertion of ka is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Yajasaneyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f.; where 
yaka and asakau , yakah and amkau, stand for yd, yah, and asau. 

Very peculiar is the use of the a privative in ajanehi for mu janaya, 
“ do not cause.” 

The use of abbreviated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as labhi for 
lapsyase, or labdhah, gachchi for agachhat, chali for chdlita, munchi for 
amunchat, avachi for avochat, niveiayi for nivesitdh, chhudayi for chhada- 
yati, parichari for paryacharah and parichdrim , varivhari for 'oardcha - 
ranam , tyaji for tyaktd, tyaktvd , and tyaktavdn, smari for smritarn and 
smaranam, varshi for varshitvu , praji for avrajat, sparsi for sprashtum, 
utihi for utiishtha and utthaya, is extremely common, and, as will be 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forms are very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, and in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul¬ 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Vedic let 
form, as in mochaydti, dharshayuti, sahdti, labhdti, drisdsi, vrajdsi, for 
moohay&ti, etc., for which the commentator generally substitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
form is even found with the augment in adrisasi, rendered by the com¬ 
mentator paiyati or adrdkshU. 
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I proceed with the quotations from Babu Bajendralal’s Essay. 

“Of the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to be known for cer¬ 
tain. M. Bumouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance; he says:— 
•‘This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Vaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations),' and’ it agrees with the development of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that those 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which thp simple Sutras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of S'akya, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the 
Pali,—a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en¬ 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ? It will be for bistory to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct; to my mind the second ap¬ 
pears to he the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we are reduced to the inductions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known. Now, these facts are not all to be found in the Nepalese 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalese 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idicm 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed? By no means; the style of these portions is an inde¬ 
scribable melange , in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which s*ome are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most general 
sense -of the term. There is no‘geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind; but it is at the same time intelligible how 
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such a jargon may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 
•was not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations which 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 
less* remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side' of the Indus, or in CasBmir, for example; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would be 
cultivated with less success than in Central India. It appears to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan. 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice but between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected at Nepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which 
is found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’ us 

“ This opinion,” continues Babu Bajendralal, “ we venture to think, 
is ^founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry 
of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. Its authors display a great deal' of learning, 
and discuss the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
tact and ability; and it is difficult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Arya, Totaled, and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 
conjugate the verb to be, in all its forms. This difficulty is greatly 

145 L’Histoire da Buddhisme Indien, p. 105. [I have introduced a very few verbal 
alterations into this translation from Burnonf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 9, concurs in 
these views of Burnouf:—“The Mahayana SQtras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in. a prose made up of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the vulgar dialects; and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of 
forms could only, as it appears, have arisen in a country where' the learned language 
was no longer maintained in its purity; and, consequently, the writings in question 
were probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
Kashmir, which plays an important part in the later history of Buddhism.” (Sea 
ate> pp. 491, 492, and p. 1153 of the same volume.)—JT.M.] 
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enhanced, when we hear in mind that the prose portion of the 
Vaipulya Sutras is written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialisms and popular forms so abundant in* the 
poetry. If these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure? 
What could have been the object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pure prose and then in incorrect 
poetry ? 

“It might be supposed—what is most likely the case—that the 
prose and the poetry are the productions of two different ages; but the 
question would then arise, how came they to be associated together ? 
What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert iu 
their works the incorrect productions of Trans-Indus origin ? Ifothing 
hut a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of S'akya, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
from the place of his birth, and the field of his preachings ? The great 
Sutras are supposed to have been compiled about the time of the third 
convocation (309 b.c.), when it is not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could be best gathered at their own threshold. 

“The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the Gatha is 
the production of bards, who were contemporaries or immediate suc¬ 
cessors of S'akya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to be 
regarded as the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and particularly in tbe 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circumstance 
that the poetical portions are generally introduced in corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words : Tatredam uchjute, 1 Thereof 
this may be said,’ affords a strong presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of Burnouf’s “lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Professor Weber 
(in the Indische Studien, iii. pp. 139, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Burnouf in the preceding passage in regard to the 
language of the Gathas:— 

“The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less suc¬ 
cess in Kashmir than in Central India) is an incorrect one ; since, on 
the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India that the proper 
seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed. As 
regards the fact itself, Burnouf may be right, and the jargon of those 
poetical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Pali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Burnouf urges elsewhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are fragments of older traditions; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Yistara is said to have been ‘compiled 
in Sanskrit about th« end of the sixth century from ballads in an 
ol solete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards at a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Eajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M. Burnouf, I will not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect are so anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
.language, it was at least a written language in a remote age: and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

I subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Bajendralal’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in India. 

“The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Burnouf, to be 
intermediate between the Pali and the pure Sanskrit. Now, as the 
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Pali -was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of S'akya, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of S'akya’s advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred years before the Christian era; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakrit and its sister dialects 
the S'aurasenI, the Dravidi, 146 and the Panehali, which in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it began to deviate from the forms of its parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial dialects of our own day, 
the Hindi, Mahrattl, Bengali, etc., which diverge the most widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient mediaeval vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Vedas. In Section I. the modern vernacular’s are 
considered. In Sections II.—IV. the dialects entitled Prakrit are 
described; and it has there been proved that they were either them¬ 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues, 
of northern India before the modern vernaculars came into existence, 
and shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. an account 
has been given of the Pali ; and it -has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, is more ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widely than they do from the Sanskrit. 
In Section VI. I have supplied some description of the language em¬ 
ployed in the rock inscriptions of Piyadasi; hv which it is put beyond 
a doubt that different dialects resembling the Pali were in vernacular 

146 [T.f by the Drfividi is meant the Telugu, or any of its cognate languages, it is 
a raistaketo class it with the northern Frakfits.—J.M.] 
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use in northern India in the third century b.c. And finally, in Section 
YIL, I haye described a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Gathas or -narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were re¬ 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has some grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip¬ 
tions ; and vice vend. It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte¬ 
grated and corrupted. 


Sect. VIII .—On the original me of Sanscrit as a vernacular longue; 
on the manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it, and on the period 
of their formation: views of Professors Weber, Aufrecht , Lassen , and 
Penfey. 

Prom the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modern vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Pali, we discover, * as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen¬ 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by the gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also 
had, in earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at' one time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have been 
handed down to us: and that the further back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deviations from the oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
and were, in fact, identical with it. And as there is no doubt that 
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these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in which we can trace them, 
were spoken languages, so we are further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at the period before the Prakrits 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, I shall 
first' of all present some general speculations of Professors Weber, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufrecht, on the anterior elements out of which 
the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan* 
guages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and the pfcpcess by 
which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weber’s account of the way in which he 
conceives the Prakrits to have arisen:— 147 

sc 1 take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against. Both) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit 
language had died out before these dialects were formed; whereas 
we m,ust, on the contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 

speech, as entirely contemporaneous.For a fuller statement of 

this view I refer to my ‘ Yajasaneyi Sanhitae Specimen,’ ii., 204-6; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
the principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Yedas, of 
which the following are examples: kuta=krita, B. Y., i. 46, 4; 
kata=karta (above, p. 30): geha=griha (above, p. 40); guggulu= 
gungulu, Katyay., 5, 4, 17; vivittyai=viviehtyai, Taitt. Arany., x. 
58 (Drav.); yavatsah = yavatyah, S'atap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavachah 
Cod. Mill., according to the second hand, and in Say ana); krikalasa, 
Yrih. Ar. Ma., i. 3, 22=krikadasu, Bik., i. 29, 7; purodaia= 
purolasa (comp. dasru==lacryraa); padbhili=padbhih; kshullaka= 
kshudraka; bhallaksha=bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss); viki- 
rida=vikiridra (above, p. 31); gabhasti=grabhasti, or garbhasti; 
nighantu==nigranthu; ghas==gras; bhanj=bhranj (orbranj); bhuj= 
bhruj ; bhand=blandus; bhas=bras. In the latter cases an r has 
dropped out, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants.; 

147 Indische Sfcudien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings within 
the circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Yajas, Sank. Specimen, ii. 
203, ff. : 148 “I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Bhasba, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
.Just as our modern high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms; bo also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasba, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Prakrita) irregular force, and continued to he 
the idioms of different provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin: the latter did not 
spring out of the former, hut rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of.grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Vedic 
dialects in a state of degeneracy; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Vedic dialects constructed by the labour and zeal ‘ 
of grammarians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts: 1st, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammarians to the Vedic language 
(chhanclas) are often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever be; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma¬ 
tion existed,—rules which were eventually deduced in part from those 
very irregularities. All the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues are to be found throughout the Vedas. In the latter, 
the faculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
148 Reprinted in. Indisdie Studien, ii. pp. 110, 111, 
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while in the former (the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneraceis offull- 
blown licence, luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness. 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Yedas, not so much in those portions 
which are peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a transition 
from theWedic to the Epic period, or rather itself initiating the Epic 
period, has also a style of language of a more modem cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forms and words of the Rigveda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitareya 
and S'atapatha Brahmanas ( paroxavrittayah: comp. Roth, p. li. Mghan- 
tavah). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit. languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of this the word govinda is 
a clear example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of Gilde- 
meister, is nothing but gobinda derived from gopendra” 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages“ I consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to he contemporaneous with the Yeda dialect. The examples 
which he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
late books, and consequently unsuited to establish his assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Rigveda was at one 
time universally spoken, not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Arians. The dialects 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu¬ 
lation were non-Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. On the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry 'S'udra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Manu), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribes recovered the government, and that then the language 
of, the masses began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber in 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, nay even that of the Brahmanas, was never actually 
spoken, except in schools or by the learned.” 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would not 
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be inconsistent with the conclusion'which I hope ultimately to estab¬ 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had itself 
been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it. It would 
only imply that no one such language as Sanskrit existed during the 
Yedie era, but was then represented by a number of what (to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Prakrits) I may call Sanskritic dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 
received the name of Prakrit, while, on the other hand, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, another language of a different 
character, and previously non-existent, became developed out of them, 
under the appellation of Sanskrit. 

. Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Yedie Sanskrit is 
(excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Yedie forms, such as the instrumental 
in ebhis, reappear in the Prakrits; for it need not be asserted that, at 
the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not still retain many of its Yedie forms. 

I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol. ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
on the history of the languages of Northern India, in the course of 
which he replies to the preceding observations ol Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Kudraldaman, which dates 
from the year 85 b.c., is written in Sanskrit pfose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. Prom this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Brahmans and other persons in the higher classes.” 

“It has been already shown (p. 486) that in Anoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects ;■ of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzerat, and the third 
in Eastern Cabul. The existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Eajasthan, is attested by the inscription of ITegha- 
vahana. It is highly probable that the popular Indian dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of Asoka was 
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263-226 b.c., and tliat of Megbavahana 110 jl.3>. 149 ]; for tbe accounts 
of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear to have existed in a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit. I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier. 
It is indeed true that we find in the Vedic hymns some individual 
traces of those corruptions which in Prakrit have become the^ule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
full-blown development, as exhibited in particular local dialects. I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development, side by 
side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language; but I assume that it was not till 
long after the. immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 

149 Lassen, App. pp. x; xxiii. I add another, passage on the subject of the muta¬ 
tions of the Sanskrit, and the period at which they may he supposed to have 
arisen, from Lassen’s woik, p. 592, f., 2nd ed.: “The fact now established, that in 
As'oka’B time Sanskrit was no longer the general vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of the older literature. As As'oka promulgated his 
ordinances, which were intended for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vernacular dialects differing more or less from one ah other, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller circle of the populatiou. But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a few years; the Sanskrit must 
have begun centuries before to be resolved into the popular dialects; we will not 
-here take into account the tradition that the Buddhists from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. The Epic poems nowhere allude to the 
different classes of auditors being unable to understand each other ; nor have I yet 
found any reference to a diversity of speech among the Aryans. The Epic language 
now is manifestly the product of speech still fresh, flexible, and living in the mouth 
of the people; we can point out the first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica¬ 
tion in the Upanishads and in the hymns of the Yeda, and can liras establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Anoka’s 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later ages; 
and the same is the case in the dramas, which belong to this later period, in which 
we also meet with vernacular dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epic 
style is still maintained in this later age, it is easily seen, as in the Puriinas, that a 
living stream of speech does not flow here; just as in the case of Apollonius and 
Callimachus, we perceive that they had not learnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
considerations convince me that the Epic style was completely formed before the 
time of As'oka, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in its original 
genuineness. Hence 1 believe also that on the score of language no valid objection 
can be alleged against the position that after the critical separation of later 
elements, we possess in the Epic poems a rich and genuine store of ancient and 
genuine tradition." 
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formed in the several provinces of India. I further regard it as im¬ 
probable that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badad, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified by the commentator as such regions. 
This, however, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan¬ 
guage; , 

“hfo conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
all preserved the form of the instrumental plural in hi (derived from 
this), in words ending in a, while the modem Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for the ancient form in ehhis is not peculiar to any particular 
Vedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use. The early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi¬ 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign. In this 
way, five principal modem languages, the Provencal, Prepeh, Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich, 'in dialects. 
The second cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one,—I 
mean the influence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan¬ 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were particularly savage and 
uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that they occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows:— 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
between Yikramaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because it was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em¬ 
ployed as a spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arian Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned; and that 
the Yedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: Pirst, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Yedic language. To prove that there were, it must 
be shown that in contemporaneous Yedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects: varieties observable in writiugs belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may be asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan¬ 
guages. The Athenians and Romans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their- 
orators spoke; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
may suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on the 
other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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•why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made use of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the succeeding periods. To this it must he added that 
Panini, the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled saints, 
uses the word lhashd (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Yedic, and employs as synonymous with 
Ihdshdydm the word lole, i.e. in the world. The language which 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
been different from this lhashd, or current form of speech. Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, .... and the other dialects became less and less 
prominent, .... and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of A4oka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes.” 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment,, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 245, ff.:— 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modem dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later times a continually de¬ 
creasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot.be decided any more than tbe era of the immigra¬ 
tion of tbe people who spoke it. “We can only determine tbe follow¬ 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) tbe Sanskrit once 
prevailed oyer a considerable tract west of tbe Indus, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which are now found existing 
there; (2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, in the 
time of Asoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized; (4) to %e south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as far as the southern frontiers of 
Maharashtra : this is proved by the fact that one of the dialects 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of Maharashtra, 
and is manifestly the parent of the modem’ Mahratti; (5) Sanskrit 
penetrated still further to the south, where it formed the language of 
educated people: hut this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very few 
isolated exceptions. 

“ Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: We find in Asoka’s time two 
vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
i.e. contemporaneously with, the Sanskrit, hut must have become, 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there: consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
A .4 ok a, who lived in the third century b.c., and therefore about three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhist^ that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but in the 
vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying- in many particulars from the language of 
Magadha, and approximating to the principal Prakrit (the Maha- 
rashtrl), stands yet in .a' similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Asoka’s inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, i.e. about 
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tlie sixth, century b.o., Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how It 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahraita country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out it. But a speech which beeomes fixed in, such a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding, 
period there existed, as we have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to have extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
deyelopments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

u But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in. Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools 150 of the Brahmans, and along vVith it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and science. 'When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings* composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity: one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu; and then followed 

150 “Though we have no distinct external evidence that there were any such 
schools at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual development 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rise of Buddhism 
as evidence of their existence.” 
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the Kamayana. But external grounds, as well as the mention which 
they make of the Tavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have. been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot possibly have 
proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro¬ 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, having died 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultivated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of the same administrative caste. "When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the lan¬ 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration 151 
generally: and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We have only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re¬ 
mained in use throughout the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries b.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an extent that it can even now be employed as 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
.The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect, that wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to he even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In the 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 

xsi [Wo have another instance of a language not vernacular in India being used 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, was used by the Mahomcdans, and after them, for many years 
(until about thirty years ago), by the English, as the language of the law courts and 
the revenue offices.—J.M.] 
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Jews; and even so late as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
them eonld lay claim to the character of a learned man unless he had 
learnt the 1 sacred language .’ v ... . 

“ At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form, 
(a period which cannot yet he determined, hut which may he eon- 
jecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century a.d.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de¬ 
signed for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
•hand it must have been constantly used as the language o| public 
documents, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have Keen put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. 
"Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, I 
cannot determine; but I scarcely tbink it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vernacular lan¬ 
guage, and the later form which it took after its regeneration as a 
Baered and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him hut a 
small portion of the Yedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means ,we can have of judging what the earlier language was. 18 * He 
remarks: “ The late Sanskrit is distinguished from the Vedic by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Yedas and the TJpanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of these 
compounds, that such monstrosities could not have been created at a 

l8S Had these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would probably 
have seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would have been in a 
position to express bimself with greater confidence and precision. [Note in first 
edition, I860.] In his review of the first edition of this, work in the Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen, already referred to, p. 135, Prof. Benfey writes as follows: “I would, now" 
that the differences between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly' known, say Vedic or oldf-Sanskrit 
instead of Sanskrit]." See Weber’s remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in vernacular use. Such compounds 
might occasionally have been used with effect; but a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 
find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ such compounds 
was quite suitable to a learned language, and to a learned poetry, 
whioh was far removed from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent in later 
Sanskrit, must' have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit. In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immense whole by the assimilation, or other connexion, of their 
final and initial letters. . This rule does not, in general, prevail in the 
Yedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 
upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a yernacular dialect, and even a literary work composed in such 
a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modern Sanskrit pushes the application of this rule, 
will be convinced that the excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, but must have resulted from carrying 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

u Further, whem the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by the influence of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The Indians, 
with their genius for-grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient language had re¬ 
ceived from the dialects which had been developed out of it: they had 
investigated the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the latter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse¬ 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, cannot 
be in all respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elements of this proof. It is divisible into two parts; as we must 
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(1) maintain that the new Sanskrit has lost 153 much which the older 
Sanskrit had, and which it could only, lose from the circumstance that 
it had died out in the intermediate period, and had now to be revived 
in a form which might be as intelligible as possible. To this head 
belong a number of roots and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recognize and adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, hut of 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when the new, 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit contains in it much that the old Sanskrit could not have 
had. To this bead belong a number of forms of roots which had 
become modified according to tbe laws of some one Yernaeular dialect, 
and which have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified 
shape, which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which-might he adduced would, however, require detailed development 
and proof, which would demand too much space to be here attempted. 

“ I will, therefore, content myself with repeating- the main results 
of the investigations which have been here merely indicated, and in 
great part yet remain to be carried out. These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
India down to perhaps the ninth century b.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 
far as the southern borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated 
no further'south as a vernacular tongue, but only as tbe language of 
education, and apparently at a later period. From the ninth century 
B.c. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became de- 

113 “The Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of those still in existence.”—Aufrecht, Unadisutras, 
pref. p. viii. “ In the course of time some branches of literature disappeared, a 
number of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted. "When commentators arose to explain the Unadisutras,” 
—supposed by Professor Aufrecht (p. ix.) to he considerably older than Panini,— 
“they found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum 
remained, and to these, whenever tradition failed them, they were hold enough to 
assign quite arbitrary significations.”—Ibid. pp. vi. xii. 
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veloped from it; and in the sixth, century b.c. it liad become extinct 
as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it maintained its ground 
in the schools of the Brahmans. About the third century b.c., in 
consequence of the regeneration of Brahmanism in Kanouj, • it was 
brought back into public life as a sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in¬ 
tellectual development. About the fifth century a.d,, it had become 
diffused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Mahomedans had settled in India, it was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Mr. Beames 
in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1870, vol. v., new 
series, pp. 149, f., the following remarks on the relation of the 
Prakrits to the “ Old-Aryan ” language :— 

“In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakrits 
and Pali) “are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I call th'em 
* neo-Aryan/ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It is true that, not only in classical, 
but even in Yedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prakrit type; but this does not prevent the general run of Prakrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cannot call Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even the language of the Yedas, and which there¬ 
fore may, when necessary, he called ‘ Old Aryan.’ 

“ It is a highly probable theory that the 1 Old Aryan,’ like all other 
languages, began to be modified iu the mouths of the people as early 
as the Yedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language, polished, 
elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. "We-cannot, 
however, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan¬ 
guage, but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague 
and irregular, that they extended to the whole of the language eu¬ 
phonic laws which had been till then only of partial application, and 
bo forth; all the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials. It will, therefore, not militate against the established con- 
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temporaneous existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, to 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older than the Prakrit ; because, 
ex hypothesi, in Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan has not 
only been preserved, but worked up and expanded, while in the 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has been corrupted and debased. Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered (although much may be, and has been, guessed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prakrit and Pali.” 164 


Sect. . IX .—Reasons for supposing that the SansJcrit was originally a 
spojcen language . 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must be understood a language in some 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and more akin to the Vedie 
dialect) was once a spoken tongue, regarding this as a fact which 
admits of no question: while Professor Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit-, but was still a 
vernacular tongue. 165 As, however, what seems so clear to the Euro¬ 
pean scholar,—viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan¬ 
guage,—may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
for me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to discover. 

1M Witt reference to a question already discussed, see pp. 81, IF., I add the follow¬ 
ing sentences from Mr, Eeames’s article, p. 150:—“With regard to the languages 
of the second period, it must he explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aryan elements enter into their composition. 
Much there is which is still doubtful, hut this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
large proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin.” 

155 Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 1, His words, as translated, are these:— 
“ In its earliest period the Indo-aryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, i.e. the 
language of cultivated men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its second 
period, the people spoke not Sanskrit hut Prakritic dialects, which had been developed, 
out of the ancient Tndo-aryan vernacular contemporaneously with the Sanskrit,” 
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First:—Fven though, we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit; jet these would be the dialects of the 
Basyus, or non-Arlan. tribes; while the upper classes of the popula¬ 
tion of the Arian raee, the same order of persons who in after times 
spoke Prakrit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must be understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arian 
language then existed in India which they could have used. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and the 
Prakrits were employed in common conversation, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not ranch more complex, 
should have been spoken by ordinary persons. We must not, of course 
(as Professor Benfey has well remarked above, p. 140, £), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition were then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been ; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the language; and at the time to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated in¬ 
flections of Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. 150 

J5s The remark in this last sentence probably rests on a misapprehension of the 
character of tb 3 language vernacularly employed by men in the earlier stages of 
society. But I leave it as it stood, in order to make the following remarks on it by 
Professor Beniey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. He writes, 
p. 135: “Here, nevertheless, I should like to see much otherwise understood. Thus 
it is said in p. 154—‘ Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
would be then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed as a spoken language] little 
used in conversationwhich, as appears to me, leads to an erroneous understanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of so many forms in the regenerated Sanskrit, as, for 
example, the want of a conjunctive generally,- of the moods for the different tenses, 
the unfrequent employment of the aorists as compared with the Vedie Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many double forms, ’as e.g. the substitution of the single form of ah for 
ais and ebhis, as the ending of instrumental eases of nouns in a, the limitation of the 
strong case-forms, which in the Vedas are used very irregularly, the regulation of 
the reduplication and many other differences of this description between the Yedic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit,—it is just these points which determine ns 
to explain the latter (the modem Sanskrit) principally through the predominance of 
the vernacular dialects: those persons who wrote the regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernaculars to do more in general than to turn the speech 
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It' 18 true that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period at which it was so employed 
as a spoken tongue; especially as the language of conversation always 
differs to some extent from the language of formal composition or of 
books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt undergoing a per¬ 
petual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second:—The case which I have supposed here of Sanskrit having 
been once a spoken language, and having at length ceased to be em¬ 
ployed in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects which 
sprang out of it, aud gradually diverged more and more from it and 
from each other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of con¬ 
versation,—is hy no means a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
history of language; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
Prfench, and Spanish languages (to which Burnouf and Lassen refer in 
a passage cited above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
a very close parallel to the mode in which the various mediaeval Indian 
Prakrit bhashas (which in their turn have given birth to the modern 
Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc.) grew out of Sanskrit. During the 
existence of the Koman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, was 
the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of Europe. 
It is now in nearly all those countries a dead language, and is only 
known to the learned who study the works of the Latin philosophers, 
historians, and poets; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
scholars who can understand the Sanskrit S'astras. But while Latin 
has itself ceased to be a spoken language for eight hundred 6r a 
thousand years, various vernacular dialects have (as I have said) 
sprung out of it, such as Italian and the other modern tongues already 
specified; the Latin words which compose the greater part of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflections 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and 
auxiliary verba. Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is 

which they were familiar into Sanskrit according to the reflex rales (Reflex- 
gesetee) which were known to them. It was only a constantly deeper study of the 
old remains of the genuine vernacular Sanskrit and the compositions which were more 
closely connected with it that brought hack many'of its at first neglected peculiari¬ 
ties into the regenerated Sanskrit, a point which can be proved by the express 
testimony of Panini himself in reference to the participles of the reduplicated perfect. 
(Compare Pan. iii. 2. 108; and my complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 413, note 13, 
and shorter Grammar, § 361, 369.)" 
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spoken in Italy, has retained the closest resemblance to its mother- 
language. Many of the changes which Latin words have undergone 
in Italian, resemble very closely the modifications which Sanskrit 
words have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re¬ 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 69, from Burnouf and Lassen’s 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity) of the processes by which these two ancient language^, the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their modern derivatives, I 
shall place in juxtaposition a' few of the most remarkable instances of 
it which occur to me. 167 

I.—Phonetic Changes. 

(1). Words in which the c or Ha dropped from a compound letter et, net , or kt, 
while the t is doubled. 

Latin forms,' as modified in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Latin. . Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 


perfectus 

becomes 

perfetto 

muktas becomes 

mutto 

dictus 


detto. 

yuktas 

to 

jutto. 

junetus 158 

» 

giunto. 18 * 

bhaktas 

to 

bbatto. 

fructus 

tf 

frutto. 

siktbaka 


sittbao. 

pactum 


patto. 

parityaktas 

» 

parichchatto. 

tractus 

» 

tratto. 

bhuktas 

to 

bbutto. 

factus 

71 

fatto. 

aaktaa 


satto. 

actus 

t> 

atto. 




octo 

yt 

otte. 




doctua 

ff 

dotfco. 





(2). Words in which the p of pt is dropped, and the t doubled. 


ruptus 

becomes 

lotto. 

uptas becomes 

utto. 

aptus 

if 

atto. 

suptas 

tf 

sutto. 

inceptus 

to 

incetto. 

guptas 

>f 

gutto. 

septem 

to 

sette. 

luptas 

n 

lutto. 

captivus 


cattivo. 

tnptis 

to 

titti. 

assumptus 

9* 

assnnto. 

taptas 

to 

tatto. 

eubtns 

to 

sotto. 

saptamas 

ff 

sattamo 

(With many others). 

napta 

”, 

natta. 




praptas 

\ 

to 

patto. 




paryaptas 

9i 

pajjafcto. 




kshiptas 

to 

kbitto. 




liptas 

to 

litto. 




diptas 

to 

ditto. 


m , Since the first edition of this volume was published, this subject has been 
handled in a pamphlet of 68 pages published in 1869, entitled Yergleichung des 
Prakrit rait den Romanischen Sprachen, von Friederich Haag, in a review of this 
book in the Lit. Centralblatt for May l4, 1870, p. 694, f. reference is made to its 
being accompanied by Tables, which, however, I do not find in my copy. 

158 The Latin e is sounded & in Sanskrit. 

169 git*, in Italian, is sounded asju in Sanskrit, 
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(3) . Words in which the l of a compound letter, pi or H,- is dropped. 160 

Latin forms, as modified in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit, 

Latin. Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit, 

planctus becomes pianto. viklavas becomes vikkavo. 

plamis „ piano. 

(4) . Words in. -which the b of the compound letter bj is dropped. 

subjeetus becomes soggetto, kubjas becomes kbujjo. 161 

objectus „ og-gotto. 163 abjas „ ajjo, 

(5) . Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 

Prakpit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 


ahsorptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam becomes uppalam. 

absurdus 

jj 

assurdo. 

skandhas 

77 

khanclho. 

externus 

?? 

esterno. 

dharmas 

y ? 

dhammo. 

mixtus 

j> 

misto. 

dushkaras 

77 

dukkaro. 

sexto 

» 

gusto. 

kshama 

77 

kbama. 

texto 

n 

testo. 

mugdhas 

77 

muddho. 

saxurn 

if 

sasso. 

mudgas 

77 

muggo. 

somnus 


Bonno. 

labdhas 

77 

laddho. 

damnum 


danno. 

s'abdas 

77 

aaddo. 

autumnus 

j? 

autunno. 

nimnas 

17 

niimno. 183 

domina 

17 

donna. 

amnayas 

77 

ammayo. 




pradyumnas 

77 

pajjummo. 




janman 

17 

jammo. 




raj na 

77 

ranila. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
hanna for harm, savva for sarvva, mitta for mitra, jputta for putra, etc. 
This elision of r is not usual in Italian. 

II.—I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations hare been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 


word annus, a year, is thus declined. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. - - - - annus. 

Nom. - - - - anni. 

Gen. - - - - anni. 

Gen. - - - - annorum. 

Pat. and Abl. - - anno. 

Pat. and Abl. - - annis. 

Accus. - - - annum. 

Accus. - - - - annos. 


In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 

160 In Prakrit, however, a compound letter, of which l is the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syllables, as glana becomes gilam . 

161 Var. II. 34. 382 Pronounced as if written in English, sojjetto , ojjetio. 

163 I can only infer, from the rule in*Yararuchi,'III. 2, that the n is thrown out 
and the m doubled- in this and the two following words, as I have n6t met them 
anywhere, 
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anno ; and one in the plural, ami ; the case-terminations being sup¬ 
plied by prepositions with or without the article, as follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 


Norn, and Aeeus. 

- 1’ anno. 

Nora, and Accns. 

- gli anni. 

Gen. - - - 

- dell’ anno. 

Gen. - - - 

- degli anni. 

Eat. - - - - 

- all’ anno. 

Eat. - - - 

- agli anni. 

AW. - - - - 

- dalT anno. 

Abl. - - - 

- dagli anni 

III. — In Italian verbs, tbe Latin forms of tbe active voice are pre¬ 
served in a modified shape, as the following example will show :— 

Present Tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

Italian, 

1. vendo. 

vendo. 

1. vendebatn. 

vendeva. 

2. vendis. 

vendi. 

2. vendebas. 

vendevi. 

3. vendit. 

vende. 

3. vendebat. 

vendeva. 

4. vendimus. 

vendiamo. 

4. vendebamus. 

vendevamo. 

5. venditis. 

vendete. 

6, vendebatia. 

vendevate. 

6. vendunt. 

vendono. 

6. vendebant. 

vendevano. 

Perfect Tense. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. vendidi. 

vendei. 

1. vendidissem. 

vendessi. 

2. vendidisti. 

vendesti. 

2. vendidisHCS. 

vendessb 

3. vendidit. 

vends. 

3. vendidisset. 

vendesse. 

4. vendidimus. 

vendemmo. 

4. vendidissomus. 

vendessimo. 

6. vendiditis. 

vendeste. 

5. vendidissetis. 

vendeste. 

6. vendiderunt. 

venderono. 

6. vendidissent. 

vendessero. 


But (IY.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely lost 
the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin forms 
ego laudor, “I am praised;” ego laudabar , U I was praised;” ego 
laudarer, “ I should be praised,” etc., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had, already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and say Io sono bdato, lo era lodato, lo sarei lodato , 
“I am,” “I was,” “ I should be, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modem 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and differing from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known only from ancient books, or from its 
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■use in the public •worship of the Roman Catholic Church, or from its 
occasional employment by modem scholars in their writings, or in 
. scholastic, discussions, in Italy and other countries. But if it he true 
that a language like Latin, with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was,once the common speech of the whole Roman people, there can 
he no difficulty in supposing that while the modem Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., and 
while their ancestors spoke different Prakrit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modem vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit, i'.e. the old Arian lan¬ 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prakrit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Pandits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a simple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, hut also among other persons in all the different classes of 
society ? The complex structure of a language, i.e. the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to those who are ac¬ 
customed to a simpler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 
that supposition; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
characteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst the dialects formed out of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
axe observed to become simpler (in their forms. This is exemplified in 
"file case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third:—The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(see above, p. 140): and even the common employment of the same lan¬ 
guage by learned Indians in their schools and disputations down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. Bor if Brahmans did not at one time 
employ it in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Sanskrit 
was at ope time ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would 
•easily he propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 
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Fourth:—Manu mentions a difference of speech in ancient India 
among the Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of'the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlechhas. 164 
The language of the Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanscrit, or old-Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one > or the 
other must depend on the age in which we suppose this particular text 
of Manu’s Institutes to have been composed. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian ■ language and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth:—In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yaska 
and Panini, we find the obsolete language of the Yedas distinguished 
from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de¬ 
signated by the terms anvadhydyam (in the Yeda), chhandas (metre), or 
drsha (the speech of the rishis), etc.; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as bhdshd (the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the 
ancient author of the Nirukta, in the introductory part of his work, 1.4, 
speaking of particles (niputdh), says: tesham ete chatvdrah upamdrth* 
bhavanti iti | “ iva ” iti bhdshdt/am cha anvadhydyam cha iC Agnir iva** 
“Indrah iva' 7 iti | u na” Hi J prati&hedkdrthiyo hhushdydm ubhayam 
-tanvadhydyam | u na Indram devam amamsata”''Hi pratishedhdrthiyah 
ityddi | “Of them these four are particles of comparison. 1 Iva' 
has this sense both in the common language (bhdshd) and in the Yeda 
(i anvadhydyam )-: thus Agnir iva, Indra iva, ‘like Agni,’ ‘like Indra.’ 
‘AV has in the bhdshu a negative sense. In the Yedij, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram devam amamsata , ‘they did not regard Indra 
as a god,’ it has a negative sense,” etc. Again, in the next section 
(I. 5), he says similarly: “ nunam ” Hi vichikiisdrtMyo bhushuyam j 
ubhayam anvadhydyam vichihiUdrtMyak padapuranas cha | “ The 

particle 1 nunam' is used in the bhdshd to signify uncertainty; in 

161 Manu, x. 45. The verSe is quoted and translated in Vol. I. of this work, p. 482j 
but I repeat it bere for facility of reference. MuJcha-bahuru-paj-jdnam pah lolcejatapo 
vahih j mlechchhavachas’ charya-vdchah sarve te Dasyavah smritah ] “ Those tribes 

which are outside of the classes produced from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of 
Brahma, i.e. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vais'yas, and S'udras], whether they speak file 
language of the Mlechhas or of the Aryas, are called Dasyua.” 
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the Yeda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletive.” 
Again, Yasha says, Mr. II. 2 : athdpi Ihdshihehhyo dhatubhyo naigamdh 
krito hhashyante “ damunah ” “ kshetrasudhah ” iti | athdpi naigamelhyo 
IhusMlcdh “usknam ” “ ghritam ” iti | athdpi prakrit ay ah eva ekeshu 
lhashyante vihritayah eheshu j “ iavatir ” gati-harmd hambojeshv eva, 
Ihdshyate | vikaram asya dryeshu Ihushante “iavah” iti | “ datir” 
lavandrthe prachyeshu ddtram udichyeshu | “Again, there are Yedic 
(naigamd) nouns (as damunah and hshetrasadhah ) which are derived 
from roots found in the Ihdsha; and also formations in the Ihdsha, 
such as ushnam, ghritam , which come from Yedic roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some ; the derived forms [or 
nouns] in that of others. S'avati, as a verb for ‘ going/ is used in the 
language of the Kambojas only: its derivative, Sava (‘a corpse’), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The verb dati is employed in 
the sense of ‘cutting’ by the people of the East: while the noun 
ddtram (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the hTorth.” Here it 
will be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Eambojas, a 
people living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the Yedic dialect is referred to as follows: 
I, 2, 36, vilhasha chhandasi j “in the chhandas (Yeda) there is an 
option:” 1, 4, 20, ayasmayddlni chhandasi | “In the chhandas we 
have the forms ayasmaya [instead of ayomaya ],” etc.; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Yeda in the 
following Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 151; (3, 1, 210; 6, 3, 131; 6, 4, 53; 

6, 4, 141. The word nigama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 9; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74:—and the expressions rishau (‘in a rishi’), and 
richi (‘in a Yedic verse’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 3, 130; and 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Yedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
Ihashd in the following Sutras, 3, 2, 108: Ihdshdydm sadavasah uvah j 
“in the current language the roots sad, vas, and sru, take hvasu 

6, 3, 20 : sthe chd Ihashayam | “ and in the case of stha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will be found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98. 16 « 

185 Compare Weber’s Indisehe Literaturgeschichte, pp. 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Studien, iy. 76. Dr. P. Hall writes, pref. to his edition of the Vasava- 
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Scholars are not agreed as to tie periods when Yaska and Panini 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient. 
Professor Muller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth century b.c. 
(“ Chips,” 1st ed., p. 74, published in 1867), 16fi —and, as apassage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 163, f. (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiieker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861),—places him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in his Indian 
Antiquities (vol. i., first edition, p. 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition; and vol. ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaska shows 
himself unacquainted with the highly artificial terminology of Panini, 
and was named by him, he must be Older, and that the difference of 
their grammatical methods is so great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiieker (Panini, 
p. 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, in all probability, lived before Buddha 
(Panini, p. 227), whose death he seems to concur with Lassen in 
placing in 543 b.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiieker 

dattu, p. 24, note: “ The word bhiisha, signifies * classical Sanskrit,’ as contrasted 
either with the archaism of the Veda, or with the various Prakrits.” The following 
account of this bliasha by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views which 
have already been quoted from him (above p. 129, ff.}. “After the immigration into 
India of the several Indo-aryan tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in their different dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
new abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on the other 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming necessary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing np in connexion therewith, had 
the effect of fixing the linguistic usage (usus loquendi ), so that a generally recog¬ 
nized languago known as the bliasha had arisen, in which the Brahmauas and 
Sutras are composed.”—Ind. Lit. p. 167. 

On the subject of this same term I quote some remarks of Professor Eoth from 
his review of Weber’s History of Ind. 'Lit. in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1853, p. 005 :—“Contradistinguished from these Prakrit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, bhashu, the later name of which, 
SansJcrita , we must regard as one formed with reference to the Prukrita, and answer¬ 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to he introduced into the word, 
when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. The use of 
the word elsewhere 'does not justify the explanation, which at the same time aims at 
an incorrect contrast. I believe' that we shall come nearer to the truth if we merely 
assign to this somewhat arbitrarily chosen, collection of roots which are also con¬ 
tained in Prakrit the value, (signification ?) of the already existing speech, to which 
another form of speech is referred.” 

166 In the same Essay, printed under the title of the “Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outline of the Phil, of Un. Hist. i. 137 (published in 
1854), Prof. Muller had placed Yaska in the fourth century b.c. 
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in regarding Panini as anterior to Buddha (Ind. Ant., vol. i, Becond 
edition, p. 864). Professor Weber also (Ind* Stud. v. 136, ff.) rejects 
the opinion that Panini was prior to Buddha. 167 If we accept the view 
of Bohtlingk and Lassen that Panini flourished about 330 years n.c. 
(Lassen, vol. i., second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska was more than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may be placed about 400 b.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 138, 
143) that Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
i.e. in the sixth century b.c., the colloquial use of that language must 
have died out some centuries before the age of Yaska; and a some¬ 
what longer period before the time of Panini. In this case, these 
authors could not employ the word ikasha, when referred to Sanscrit, 
in the sense of a universally spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or some of the earlier forms of Prakrit. But still the spoken 
language of that day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit hut 
that its close relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
standard, would be evident to every scholar; and thus Sanskrit would 
still be called the bhasha, or language par excellence . We have conse¬ 
quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage :— 

JBhuyamo ’jpasabdtih alpiyam&ah sabdah j ekaiJcasya, M iabdasy'a 
hakavo 'palhramsah 1 tad yathd U gaur” ity asya hldasya “ gavi ” 
u goni ” “ goto,” “gopotalika” ity-evam-adayo bahavo ’pabhramtih j 

“ Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest; for of each word there are many corruptions (apabhramah). 
Thus there are numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow); such as the 
following, viz., gdvt, gom, gota, gopolalikd, etc.” This reference to in¬ 
correct forms, such as those of the word go, which seem to he Prakpit, 158 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not still spoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as the standard of all spoken lan¬ 
guage; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as mere 

187 Compare the same writer’s remarks on this question in his review of Mr. 
D’AIwis’s Kachchayana in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society, xix. 653. 

' 188 In the Mpichhakati, pp. 98, 99, the word gona occurs in the sense of oxen. 
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vulgarisms: for there would have been no ground for such a mode of 
comparison between words which were regarded as belonging to differ¬ 
ent languages; nor would the Prakrit synonyms of go have been 
wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth:—In the 164th hymn of the 1st book of the Eigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs: Chatvari vdk parimitd paduni tdni 
vidur hrdhmandh ye manlshinah j guha trlni nihita nengayanti turiyam 
vacho manushydh vadanti | “There are four measured grades of lan¬ 
guage: with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothing. The fourth grade of speech is 
uttered by men.” I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the Parisishta, or Supplement to the Nirukta, i. 9 :— 
Katamdni tdni chatvaripaddni\ “ omka.ro vydhritayas cha ” ity drsham [ 
“ ndmukhydte cha upasarga-nipdtdi cha’ x iti vaiydkarandh j “ mantrah 
Jcalpo IrdhmcCiiaih chaturthl vydvakdrikl ” iti ydjnikdh | “ richo yaj- 
umshi sdmdni chaturthl vydvahdrikl ” iti nairuktdh ] “ sarpdndm vdy 
myasdm kshudrasya sarlsripasya chaturthl vyuvahariki ” ity eke \ u pa- 
iushu tunaveshu unrigeshu dtmani cha ” ity dtmapravdduh | athdpi brdh- 
manam bhavati “ sd vai vdk srishtd chaturdhd vyabhavad j eshv eva 
lokeshu trlni pabushu turiyam | yd prithivydm sd Agnaa sd rathantare | 
yd antarikshe sd Ydyau sd vdmadevye j yd divi sd dditye sd brihati sd 
stanayitnav atha pasushu j tato yd vdg atyarichyata turn brdhmaneshv 
adadhuh | tasmad Irahmandh ubhaylm vadanti yd cha devanam yd cha 
manushydndm ” iti j 

“What are these four grades? The explanation of the rishis is, 
that ‘they are the four mystic words, om, hhuli, bhuvah, and svard 
The grammarians 168 say ‘they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles.’ The ceremonialists declare them' 
to be ' (1st) the mantras; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts); (3rd) 
the brahmanas; and (4th) the current language.’ 170 The commentators 
(nairuktah) explain them as being * (1st) the rich; (2nd) the yajush; 
(3rd) the saman texts; and (4th) the current language.’ Others think 
they denote the speech ‘(1st) .of serpents; (2nd) of birds; (3rd) of 

189 See the Mahabhashya, pp. 28, 29- 

110 See Sayana’s commentary on R.V. i. 164, 45. . He there defines thus the 
words vyavahariki vdk: Bhoga-vishayd l( gdm cmaya ” ityddi-rupa vydvahdrikt | 
“ The common language is that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as gam . 
dnaya, ‘ bring the cow.’ ” These words are of course Sanskrit. 
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small reptiles; and (4th) the current language.’ The philosophical 
school explains the four grades as having reference to ‘cattle, musical 
instruments, -wild animals, and soul.’ On this point we have also the 
following text in a Brahmana: ‘ Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky), and the fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Rathantara texts; atmospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Yamadevya prayers; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of speech was] in the beasts. The speech which was most 
excellent 171 was placed in the Brahmans: hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language; both that of gods and that of men.’ ” 

The Parisishta appended to the Mrukta is more modern than 
the time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, tbe commentator, who refers to the Mrukta as consisting of 
14 parts. (See his comment on Mr. i., 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Mrukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back to a remoter period. 
Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
language (vyavaJiariki vah) to be tbe fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Yedie text as being spoken by men. By this we are perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is true that in the Brahmana which 
the author of the Parisishta cites a remark is made (connected with 
what precedes) that the Brahmans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men; and this'might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p. 47), a distinction was drawn, at the'time when 
the Brahmana was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods, and Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
the Yedie and the ordinary Sanskrit; or to cultivated and rustic speech, 
or perhaps to some piece of mysticism. 173 And, in any case, as we 
are ignorant of the date of the Brahmana from which the citation is 

171 Benfey, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134, would render “was the first.” 

172 In the Gopatha Brahmana, i. 1, 1, and in the S'atap. Br. xiv. 6, 11, 2, itig 
said, paroTcsha-priydh iva hi devafy pratyaksha-dvishah, “for the gods love, as it 
were, what is mysterious, and hate what is manifest.” The first part of this formula 
is of frequent occurrence in the Brahmanas. The commentator on the Taitt. Br. L 
5, 9, 2, where it occurs, remarks, “ Hence also in. common life teachers avoid such 
names as Devadatta, and like to be honoured by such appellations as ‘upadhyayn,’ 
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made, no conclusion, can be drawn from the passage adverse to tfle 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Veche age. 

Seventh:—In the Bamayana several passages occur in which the 
colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the following 173 :— 

Hanuman, tho monkey general, is represented as having found his 
way into the palace of Havana, the Kakshasa king, and as reflecting 
how he is to address Slta, who is there confined. He says (Sundara 
Kanda, xxx. 17, Bombay edition): aham hy atitanui chaiva vunaraS cha 
viseshatah ] vdchaih choduharishydmi mdnusMm iha sarhskritdm 174 | 18 | 
yadi vdclrnn, pradusyami dvijatir iva samskritdm j Udmnam manyamdnd 
mdm Slid hhitd hhavishyati j 19 j avasyam eva vaktavyam tndnushain 
vtihjam arthavat j mayd sunivayitum sahjd nanjntkeyam minditd | 
“For I am very small, and above all a monkey; I shall now utter 
polished ( [samskritdm ) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
a Brahman, Slta, will think I am Havana, and will be frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language; for thus" - only 
can I comfort the blameless lady. ,} 

The reading in Gorresio’s edition of the Sundara Kanda, xxix. 16, is 
somewhat different from the above, and is as follows: anendsvdsayish- 
ydmi sohenupahitendriydm j aham hy aviditas chaiva vdnarai cha visesha¬ 
tah | *17 | yadi vdcha-m vadishydmi dvijatir iva samskritum | seyam 
dlakshya rupam cha Jdnakl bhdskitam cha me | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
mdm punas trdsam yarnishyati J tato jdta-paritrdsd saldaih kuryad 

* Mis'ra,’ and so forth,” (atah eva loJce ’pi Devadattadi-ndma paritynjya dcAaryak 
upddhyayah misra.fi ityddi-ndmabhih pujydh par Husky anti) l It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom, Pandits are not named by their pupils, but are referred 
to as my Guru, etc. 

In the Iliad, ii., 813, f., mention is made of an eminence called hy men Batieia, 
and hy the gods the tomb of Myrine; on which Faesi remarks in his note 
that the former was the common, the latter the older, but more distinctive and 
significant name. (Comp. Iliad i. 403; xiv. 291 ; xx. 74.) On Iliad ii. 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv. 114), “ With regard to the double name—-the 
human and the divine—by which this place was known, I have little doubt that 
Lobeck (Aglao. p. 858), Nitzseh (Od. x. 305), and Gottling (Hes. intro, xxx.j are 
right in saying that by the language of men in such cases is understood the popular 
or vulgar name; by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or poetical 
designation.” 

173 For the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, note. 

174 These words are thus explained hy the commentator: mamshtm manushya- 
iarlra-sddhyam | “ sainsJcritam ” vyaTcaranasamkdravatm { 
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manasvini | “I shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both unknown, and above all 'a monkey. 
If I were to speak in polished language, like a twice-born man, 
Janald (Slta), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Kavana, and would again become terrified; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright.” Considering that 
this would lead to a discovery, he concludes. as follows (verses S3 and 
34 of the same section): Ramam aJclishtaJcarmanam nimittair amhlria- 
yan | tamad vahhyamy aham vtikyam mmushyak iva samsJcritam | 
nainam udvejayishyami tad-hiddhi-gata-manasam | “Announcing by. 
Bigns the undaunted Rama, I shall address to her such polished lan¬ 
guage as a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind will be fixed on the thoughts of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Slta in 
Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
understand it, hut that it wonld alarm her, and be unsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Ramayana was 
written (whenever that may have be6u 17S ), was at least understood by 
them, 178 and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and. 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary]*man, 
alluded to in the second passage, may perhaps he understood not a 
language in which words different from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
were used, hut the employment of diction correct, hut neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would be comparatively 
■easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under¬ 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, .when the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much less than the modem Indian vernaculars do. 

175 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i., pp. 484, ff., does not determine its date. 

178 In the MrichhakatT, however, written probably at a later period (see above, 
p. 12, note 4); a woman’s pronunciation, when reading or repeating Sanskrit is 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, Stenzler’s ed .):—mania dava duvehim jjeva 
hassam jdadi itthiae sakkadam jpadhantJe manussena a Malm gaantma | ifthia dava 
takkadam padhanfi dinnamvanassu via gitthl adhiam susuaadi , which is thus trans¬ 
lated by Professor ’Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i. 60) :—“Now, tome, there are 
two things at which I cannot choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song; the woman snuffles like a young cow, when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils.” 
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Again, an expression occurs in-the Aranya Kanda, xi. 56, from 
which it seems as if the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brah¬ 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition): dhdrayan brdhmancm rupam Ilvalah samshritam 
vadan | amantrayati viprdn sa iraddham uddisya nirghrinah | 177 ' “ As¬ 
suming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the ruthlesB 
Rakshasa Ilvala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” 

In the'Sundara Kan da, lxxxii. 3 (Gorresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Prahasta, one of the Rakshasas, is characterized as samshritam hstu- 
sampannam arthavach cha j “polished ( samslcritam ), supported by 
reasons, and judicious in its purport;” and in the Yuddha Kan da, 
(civ. 2) the god Brahma is said to have addressed to Rama a discourse 
which was samshritam madkuraih ilahshnam arthavad dharma-samhitam\ 
“ polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue.” 
But in neither of these two passages does, there appear to be any 
reference to the special meaning of the word samskrita. 

'In the subjoined lines(Sundara Kanda, xviii. I8,f.), the word samshara 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
samskrita , at all events in a manner which enables us (as Weber observes) 
to. perceive how that technical sense of the word arose: duhkhena bubudhs 
chaindm Uanuman Marutdtmajah [ saihslcdrena yathd hinam vacham ar- 
thantaram gatdm 178 | tishthantlm analanharam dzpyamdnam sva-tejasa | 
“Uanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Slta with difficulty, stand¬ 
ing, as she was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy: 
just as a word is not readily understood, when its sense'is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form.” 

177 The commentator explains the first line thus: tl brahmana-rupam” brdhmana- 
sadrisa-vesham | “samshritam vadan” brahmana-vad iti seshak | 

178 The reading of this line is identical in the Bombay edition, xv. 39; and the 
commentator there has the following note: Snandnulepanddir anga-samskarah j 
vacko vyakarana-jnanddi-jah samskarah | devyah arthdntdra-galatvam deiantara- 
gatatvam | vachas tuvivakshitarthadanydrtha-bodhakhatvam j vacho’rlhoyathdvya- 
knranady- ctbhydsa-duhkhena vyutpattim sampddya budhyaU tad-vat Situm kashtena 
bubudhe t “ Bathing, anointing, etc., are the decoration ( samshara) of the body. 
The decoration (or correctness, samskara) of speech is derived from a knowledge 
of grammar, etc. The phrase arthantaragatatva , when applied to Situ, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country; but when applied to speech, it signifies the 
denoting of another meaning than the one intended. As the sense of speech is 
understood after proficiency has been attained with difficulty by the study of grammar, 
bo he (Hanuman) recognized Sita by hard effort.” Professor Aufrecht has furnished 
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Eighth:—Erom the researches of Professors Kuhn 179 and Benfey i8 ° 
it appears that many words, which in modern Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, hare, in the Yeda, to he read as 
of two, three, or four, etc., syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the full length of the lines required by the metre 
employed by the Yedic poets. Thus team has to he read as tmm; 
mjmhtcm as vnishtmi; iuryam as turiyam; marlydya, as martiuya; 
varenyam as vareniam; amutyam as amdtiam; svddhvaram as suadhva- 
ram ; and svastibhih as suastibhik. Eow as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro¬ 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from a previously existing popular pro¬ 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Yedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Yedas were at one time 
identical. 181 


me with jhe following text on the subject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me“ The Sarasvaiakanthabharana speaks, in the beginning of the second 
chapter, of the use of the vulgar tongue in poetry, and says in t'loka 16: ke ’bhuyann 
ddya-rdjasya rajye. prah'ita-bhdshinah | kale srl-Sdhasunkasya ke na saihskrita- 
vadimh | According to the author, Sanskrit was universally spoken in the time of 
Sahasauka, whom we know as the founder of an era. This is an individual view, hut 
it is curious as coming from a Hindu, who lived, say, 1,050 years after Christ.” The 
sense of the verse quoted by Professor Aufreebt is as follows: “ During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke Prakrit ? In the time of Siihasanka (Vikramaditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit P ” 

1,9 Zeitsekrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

189 Suma-veda, Introduction, p. liii., IF. See also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 
Orient und Occident, ii. 457, if., and in the Zeitsck. der Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
xxii. 569, ff., and Prof. Muller’s translation of the R.Y., vol. i., pref. pp. lxxviii, ff. 

181 I quote some remarks of Benfey, Sama-veda, Introd. p. liii.:—“ The necessity • 
for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels i and «, had 
been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, iy and uv should he read instead of y and v. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears to have prevailed; as is rendered probable by the differences 
of reading between tbe Sama-veda and the Rig-veda, the former, for instance, read¬ 
ing tugriya , subhuvah, sudruvam , where the latter reads tugrya, subhvah, sudrvam; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading samudriya, where the former reads samudrya. 
.... But the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading 
conformable to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to 
conclude that, at the. time when the Yedas were composed, the liquids (y and v), 
which appear in the Sanhitas as we now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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Sect. X.— Various stages of Sanskrit literature, and the different forms 
in which they exhibit the Sanskrit language: the later Vedic com¬ 
mentators : earlier expounders : the Niruhta: the JBrdhmanas; the 
Vedic hymns: imperfect comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the language: the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their age. lss 

As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject 'from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was. 183 And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us in the different S'astras, has gone through different phases. 
The most modern is that in which we find it in the Itihasas, Puranaa, 
and Smritis. The Itihasas and Puranas are undoubtedly not to be 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 

begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels i and u 
were employed.” On the. other hand, y and v must sometimes be read instead of 
iy and uv (p. lvi.). The fifteen verses of the Purusha Sukta (cited in the first 
volume of this work, pp. 8, f.), which are composed in the Anushtup metre, will be 
generally found to have the proper number of feet, if not in pther respects to scan 
_ correctly,—if the preceding remarks be attended to. Thus in the first verse, line 
second, the words vritvd and atyatishthat must be read apart, and not united by 
sandbi. Bhdvyam (in thG first line v of tbe second verse) must be lengthened to 
bhaviyam; vyakrdmat (second line, fourth verse) to viakrdmat; sddhya, (second line, 
seventh verse) to sadhiyd; ajyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, 
sixth verse) to djiam; gramyascha (second line, eighth verse) to gramidicha ; 
vyadaduuh and vyakalpayan (first line, eleventh verse) to viadadhuh and viakalpctyan; 
and rajanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rajaniak. 

183 In revising this section (composed originally in 1858) for the press, I have had 
the assistance of Professor Muller’s work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which 
has enabled me to make' a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state¬ 
ments. [Note to first edition.] 

183 I fear that the text , of Patanjali (ftlababhashya, p. 104) may he cited against 
me here :—nityds aha sabduh j nityeshu cha sabdesku kutasthair avichalibhir varnair 
bhavitavyam anapdyopajana-vikdribhih | “Words are eternal; and in the case of 
eternal words we must have immutable and immovable letters, free from diminution, 
or increase, or alteration.” But the words which Bhuskara Acharyya applied to 
astronomy are equally applicable to grammar :—atra ganita-skandhe upapattimdn 
eva dgamah pramdnam | “ In this astronomical department scripture is authori¬ 

tative only when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 
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were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often quote various ancient verses. 184 The 
Mahahharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formula, which, however, may often mean nothing: aird.pt/ uda- 
harantmam itihdsam purutanam ] “ Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.” (See vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to'be a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Panini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors. 183 As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. IV 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
Itvara Chandra Yidyusagar, in the Bengali preface to his Rijupatha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows:— sdkdl puran dpckhyd Yishnupurdner ruchuria prachtn bodh 
hoy J yahoCnju puran Yeddbyaspronit boliyd prd&iddhi achhe | kintu puran sdkdler 
ruchona porospor eto bibhinn jo eh bydktir rochit boliyd bodh hoy na | Yishnupuran 
JShayubot o Bruhmubaiburitupurdner ekek urn path kdrile ei tin gronth ek lekhonir 
mukhhoite vinirgut boliyd prutlti huoya drnhkur J Yishnupuran prdbhritir sohit 
Mdhabhardter ruchdndr eto bibhinndtd je jini Yishnupuran kimba Bhagdbdt dtlidbd 
Brohmubaiburttupuran rvehuhd kuriydchhen tdihhdr rochit bddh hoy na | 

“ The composition of the Yishnu-purana appears to have preceded that of all the 
other Purunas. It is commonly said that all the Puranas were composed by Veda- 
vyasa. But the style of the different Puranas is so various that they cannot he con¬ 
ceived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Vishnu-puritna, 
another of the Bhagavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta-purana, it is difficult 
to believe them all to have proceeded from one pen. ... So, too, there is such 
a discrepancy between the style of the Mahahharata and that of the Yishnu-purana, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot be imagined to he the com¬ 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

188 See, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems (Itxhasas) 
and the Puranas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 
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regarded by the people of India as supernatural. 189 Prior to this era, 
however, and as long as it bad continued to be commonly spoken by the 
lower or upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to constant fluctua¬ 
tions in the forms of its inflections. Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itihasas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique. This is 
to some extent the case in the Brahmanas and TJpanishads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forms, which 
are foreign to the later works. 187 The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to be regarded as a middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modem Sanskrit. It is to the hymn3 of the Itigveda, 
most of which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modern shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of inflection and conjugation which are not to be traced in more 
modern writings, and numerous words which either disappear alto¬ 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Veda; all the other 
writings which bear the name of Veda are dependent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com¬ 
mentary called the N Vedartha-prakasa, on the Taittirlya Sanhita, p. 9, 
it is said: Yadyapi Mantra-brdhmanutmako Vedas tath&pi Bruhnanasya 
mantra-vyulchyana-rupatvad mantrdh eva adau samdmnutdh \ “Al- 

185 The philosophers Ramanuja and Mudhvacharyya are called incarnations of 
S'esha and Vayu ("Wilson’s Hindu Sects, pp. 24 and 87), and S'ankara Acharya is 
celebrated in the Vrihad Dharnia-purana as an incarnation of Vishnu.—Colebrooke’s 
Essays, i, 103, 104. 

187 Thus, e.g. any one who i3 familiar with modem Sanskrit will recognize in the 
passage cited from the KaushitakT-hrahmana in the first volume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the particle ahhi from the verb abhavat , 
in the phrase ubhi Saudasan abhavat [ “ He became superior to the Saudasas,” is a 
remnant of the Vedic usage. In modern Sanskrit the preposition, would not he thus 
severed from the verb. In the S'atapatha Brfihmana, xi. 5, 1, 10, and 12, the 
following ancient forms occur, tat for tasmdt , “from that,” vrinwai, “Do thou 
choose,” or “ thou shalt choose.” , 
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though, the Yeda consists of Mantra and Brahmana, yet, as the Brah¬ 
manas have the character of explanations of the Mantras, [it follows 
that] the latter were the first recorded.” And in a verse referred to 
by S'ankara Acharya in his commentary on the Brihad Aranyaka 
XJpanishad (Bib. Ind. ii,. 855, if.) it is said: Brdhmam-pralhavah 
mantrah | “ The mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas.” This 
may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Yedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts. 

Birst:—Two of the most recent commentators on the Vedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century a.d., 188 and wrote 
a detailed commentary called Yedarthaprakasa, on the whole of the 
Bigveda; and Mahldhara, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Yedadipa on the Yajasaneyl Sanhita of the Yajur-veda. 

Second: In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
writers on the Yedas, such as S'aunaka, the author of the Brihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Mrukta, and many others, with quotations 
firoin their works. 

Professor Muller 189 divides the Yedic literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, are 
the Sutra period, the Brahmana period, the Mantra period, and the 
Chhandas period. The Chhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Bigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 b.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 b.c., in the course of which the more recent 
of the Yedic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order was the 
Brahmana period, from 800 to 600 b.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts hearing this title were composed and 
collected. 190 And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

188 Professor Wilson's JEtigveda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introduc. p. xlviii. Miiller, 
“Chips,” (1st ed.) p. 24. Roth, Introd. to Nirukta, p. liii refers Mahldhara (if not 
Sayana also) to the sixteenth century. 

188 See his “History of Ancient Sanskrit .Literature,” pp. 70, 244, 249, 313, 445, 
497, 572. 

180 Professor Haug thinks all these worn are older. In the introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmana, vol. i.> p.'47, he writes: “We do not hesitate therefore to 
assign the composition of the bulk of the Brahmanas to the years 1400-1200 b.c. ; 
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to 200 b.c., in which, the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (bj men who, however, were no longer, like their pre¬ 
decessors, regarded as inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period were not all composed in the concise ^ form of Sutras, but 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as we have seen, 
p. 153) is supposed by Professor Muller (“ Chips,” p. 74) to have 
lived in the fifth century b.c. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Mghantus, made up of classified lists of Yedie, and partly obso¬ 
lete, words, existing in his day; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i. 1): samamnuyah 
samumndtah j sa vy ~I'hutavyah | tam imam samamnayam “ JSfighanta- 
vah” ity dchahshate [ “A sacred record ( mnamndya ) has been com¬ 
piled, which is to be expounded. This is called the Mghantus.” 191 

And again (in i. 20): sdhhuikrita-dJiarmunah rishayo habhuvuh J 
to ’varebhyo ’salcshubicrita-dharmalhjah upadoscna mantran sampraduh j 
upadesuya gluymto ’vare Ulma-graTiandya 199 imam grantham samd- 
nindsishur vedam cha vedangani eha | [lilmam bhilmam ihusanam itivd\. lti 

“The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by tuition, 
handed down the?* mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in the 
power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Mghantus), the Yeda, and the Yedangas. [Bilma means hhilma, 

for the Saffihita we require a period of at least 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years between the end of the proper Brahmana period. Thus we 
obtain for the bulk of the Sanihita the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Yedie Literature between 2400-2000 b.c.” See the 
first' volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 2, ff. 

191 On this the commentator Durgacharya annotates as follows: sa cha [ samd - 
mnayah] rishibhir Mantrartha-parijmnaya udaharanabhutah panehddhydyi sastra- 
sangraha-bhavena ekasminn dmnaye granthikritah ity arthah. ** The sense is, that 
* This sacred record which had been set forth by rishis as a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one collection in five 
chapters.’ ” 

192 “ Das splitterweise Fassen,” B. and R. 

193 The words in brackets are regarded by Prof, Roth as spurious (Illust. - 
Nirukta, p. 14, f.). I quote them, however, as they are commented on by Durga. 
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division, or bhdsana , illustration.]” This passage proves at once tie 
priority of the bTighantus to tie Nirukta, and also tie still greater 
antiquity of tie iymns wiici form tie subject of explanation in 
both. 19 * 

Tie following are tie remarks of Durgacharya, tie commentator, 
on this passage (Nir. i. 20):— 

Sdkshdtkrito yair dharmah sahhad drishto prativikishtena tapasd te 
ime “ suJcshd tier ila-dharmanah ” | ke punas te iti | uchyate | “ rishayah ” 
rishanti amushmut Icarmanah evam-arthavata mantrena samyuktad 
amund prakdrena evam-lakshana-phala-viparindmo bhavati iti rishayah | 
u rishir darsanad ” iti vakshyati | tad etat Icarmanah phala-vipari- 
ndma-darsanam aupachdrikyd witty a uktam “ sdkshdtkrita-dharmdnah ” 
iti | na hi dharmasya darsanam asti | atyantdpurvo hi dharmah | 
aha \ km teshdm iti \ uchyate [ 11 te ’varebhyo ’sdksfiutkrita-dharma- 
Ihyah upadekena mantran samprdduh ”' | te ye sdkshdlkrita- 
dharmanas te 'varebhyo 'vara-kdllnebhyah' kakti-hlnebhyah krutarshi- 
hhyah | teshdm hi krutva tatah paschad rishitvam upajdyate na 
yathd purveshdih sdhhatkritadharmdndm. kravanam antara eva | 
aha | km tehhyah iti | te ’rarebhyah u upadekena" kishyopddhydyikayd 
witty d mantran granlhato 'r that as cha “ samprdduh" samprattavantah ] 
te 'pi cha upadesena eva jagrihuh \ atha te ’py “ upadekaya gldyantah 
avare bilma-grahandya imam grantham samumndsishur vedam cha vedfin- 
guni cha " iti j <f upadesuya ” upadekdrtham | katham ntiwa upadikya- 
mdnam ete saknuyur grihitum ity evam artham adhikrifya gldyantah 
khidyamandh teshv [?] agpihnatsu tad-anukampayd tfshtim ayushah 

194 Professor Roth, in his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
passageHere Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to an 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
flourished without artificial aids, but from the generations next to that era, which 
strove by arrangement and writing to preserve the treasures which they had in¬ 
herited. He further puts the. Naighantuka in one class with the Yedas and 
Vedungas. By the composition of the Vedas, which Yaska here places in the second 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the rishis, which were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yaska in the passage before us. All, there¬ 
fore, that could be done by later generations was to arrange those hymns, and com¬ 
mit them to writing. We find here a recollection of a comparatively late reduction 
into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an event which has not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its hearing upon the history of Indian literature.”' 
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sankocham avekshya kaldnurbpdm cha grahana-saktim “ bilmagrahandya 
imam grantham ” gavudi-devapatny-antam samamndtavantah | him matam 
etena iti j uchyate [ “vedam cha vedangani cha ” itaruni iti { katham 
punah samamnasishur iti j aha \ srinu j vedam tavad ekath santam ati- 
mahattvad duradhyeyam aneka-sakhd-bhedena samamndsishuh sukha- 
grahanaya vydsena samamndtavantah | te ekavimsatidha bdhvrichyam 
ekasatadha adhvaryavam sahasradhd samavedam navadhd atharvanam | 
vedangany api | tad yathd [ vydkaranam ashtadha niruktam chaturdar 
iadhu ityevam-ddi I evam samamnasishur hhedena grahandrtham | katham 
nama | Ihinndny etani idkhdntardni laghUni sukham grihnlyur ete iakti- 
hindh alpdyusho manushydh ity evam-artham samamndsishuh \ bilma-iab- 
dam bhdshya-vdlcya-prasaktam nirbravlti | yad etad bilmam ity uktam etad 
bhilmam veddndm bhedanam | bhedo vydsah ity arthah j u bhdsanam 
iti vd” | athavd bhasanam evam bilma-iabdena uchyate | veddnga-vijndnena 
bhdsate prakdsate vedarthah iti | atah idam uktam bilmam iti | evam 
bhider bhasater vd bilma-sabdah j evam idam rishibhyo nirUktakastram 
dydtam itardni cha angdni iti parisodhitah agamah j 

“ They to whose minds duty was clearly present, i.e., by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persons 
described by the term sdkshut-krita-dharmdnas. Again, who were 
they ? The rishis/ 35 who are called so because they flow ( rishanti ); 
Because from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, in a certain way, such and such a reward results. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word ‘ rishi ’ comes 
from ‘seeing’ (darsandt). Here ‘those who have an intuitive per¬ 
ception of duty' are spoken of in a metaphorical way, as ‘seeing’ 
that a reward results from a ceremony; for duty cannot he seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. But what of these rishis ? 
He tells us: ‘ They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub¬ 
sequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of duty,’ i.e. 
those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were rishis by audition 
(srutarshis), of a later age, and destitute of power; * rishis/ whose 

195 About the different kinds and races of rishis, see vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof. Aufxecbt’s Catalogue, p, 41, col. 2; as well as the 3rd voL of this 
work, passim; see the index. 
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yishihood arose from what they had heard from others, and not with¬ 
out hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishis who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. What did the earliest 
lishis do to these later ones? They handed down the mantras by 
tuition (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
to tfteir text and meaning; 196 and the pupils received them through 
tuition. Then ‘these later men, being grieved, 107 with the view of afford- 
it-f instruction, arranged this book and the Veda, and the Vedangas, 
I n portions, for facility of comprehension.’ ‘ For the purpose of in¬ 
struction ‘ grieved,’ afflicted by the apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ¬ 
ence of the times, they compiled this book [the Nighantu], begin¬ 
ning with *gau,’ and ending with ‘ devapatnyaa ,’ in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tells us 
what is meant by this: the Vedas, and the other Vedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? He tells us, listen: By separation, they 
arranged the Veda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different Sakhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Bigveda was arranged in 21 
gakhas, the Yajush in 101, the Sama in 1,000, the Atharvana .in 9: 
and similarly the Vedangas; grammar in 8 books, the Hirukta in 14, 
and so on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided state; 
Le. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under¬ 
stand these several S'akhas, when divided and of limited extent. He 
now explains the word ‘ lilma? .... JBihna = Ihilma, means the 
division of the Vedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means Ihu&anam , elucidation; i.e, the sense of'the Vedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the vedangas, or supplements to the Veda. 
Thus lilma is from the root ihid, or the root Mas. In this way this 

196 So MUller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 522) renders granthato arthatakha, denying 
to the word “ grantka” the sense of written look. This rendering is approved by 
Prof. Goldst ticker (PSnini, p. 32), though he holds that “grantha” properly means a 
■written hook {ibid. p. 27). 

197 It will he seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word glayantah in the 
sense of “ declining.” 
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jSTirukta Sastra, and the other Vedangas have descended from the 
rishis. Thus the scripture has been elucidated.” 

The Yighantus, the lists of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Mrukta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Veda. 198 When this work of Yaska 
was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Yedic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as the bTighantus and iSTirukta 
being composed at all. For what occasion was there for compiling vo¬ 
cabularies of Yedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Vedas ? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Yaska in tbe following passage (Nir. i. 15) : 

Athdpi idam antcirena mantreshv artha-pratyayo na vidyate | artham 
apratiyato ndtyantam svara-samskaroddesah j tad idam vidya-sthanam 
vydkaranasya kdrtsnyarJi svdrtha-sddhakam cha [ 

“Now without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot be 
understood; but he who doe3 not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There¬ 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” 199 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Yedic words by their etymologies 200 

las <<Th e NaighantuKa,” says Professor Roth (rntrod. to Nirukta, p. lii.), “especially 
the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Yeda, such as was usually 
given in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of con¬ 
tinuous commentaries; and in fact learning had not then become separated into so 
many branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent 
occurrence in the Veda, and of the principal passages-which required elucidation; a 
simple list of the gods and the objects of worship, such as we find in the N aighantuka, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual became the 
subject of formal and written explanation. To this period belongs the Nirukta.” 

199 This passage is translated by Roth, Nirukta, Erlauterungen, p. 11. And 
Sayana says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Rigveda,' vol. i. p. 39, tmmdd 
vedarthdvabodhdya upayuktam niruktam | “ Hence the Nirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of the meaning of the Veda.” 

200 See Roth’s Erlauterungen to Nirukta, p. 219, ff. “ Vedic interpretation could 
impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation is the very opposite 
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(a process, often tentative, which, would have been unnecessary if 
their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he cites the 
opinions, of different classes of interpreters who had preceded him, 
and who had severally propounded different explanations. This 
further shows that in Yaska’s time the signification of the hymns had 
formed the subject of investigation by learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis¬ 
cussion at the period when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, Kautsa, 201 regarding the value 

of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which only 
agrees with the former method in the erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word hy itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained har¬ 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the fact that none of the ccom¬ 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
regarding, e.g., the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least he admitted that this 
poverty of ideas is not a thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
period indeed, but not until the hymns 'had already become the subject of learned 
study, and the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
had lost all living reality. . . . What is true of Sayana, or any of the other 
later commentators, applies essentially to Yaska also. He, too, is a learned inter¬ 
preter, who works with the materials which his predecessors had collected, hut ha 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.” Compare 
Benfey’s remarks on the Yedic scholiasts, in the Introduction to his Sumaveda, 
pp. lxv, f., where he observes: “ How high soever may he the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest-grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Vedas, a long period 
appears to have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is shown not merely hy the 
commentaries which have been alluded to, but also hy Yaska’s Nirukta) on ety¬ 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
passages. The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to he contained in Bralimanas,' 
in collections of passages ( nigama ), in collections of words (nighantu) and in expla¬ 
nations (iiirukta ), of which last, two are mentioned by Sayana (R.V. vol, i. p. 45, 
lines 16 and 18), viz., one by S'akapuni and another hy Sthaulashthivi, in addition 
to that of Yaska.” 

101 See Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, f. where he writes: 
“The rationalistic Kautsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meaning, and the 
Brahmanas as false interpretations.” 
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of the Yedic interoretation: 

“ Yadi mantrartha-pratyaydya anarthaJcam hhavati” iti Kautsah | 
ft amrthakah hi mantrah | tad etena upekshitavyam j niyata~vucho yuktayo 
niyatunupurvyah hhavanti | athapi hrdhmanena rupa-sampannuh, vidhl- 
yante j ‘ uru pratha&va * iti prathayati j ‘prohdni ’ iti prokati | athapi 
anupapannarthdh hhavanti J ‘ oshadhe trayasva enam ’ [ £ svadhite md 
enaih him&ir’ [Taitt. S., i. 2, 1] ity aha himsan j athapi pratishid- 
dharihuh hhavanti | ‘ekah eva Rudro ’vatasthe na dvitiyah’ | 1 asamJchyd * 
• td sahasrdni ye Rudrdh adhi hhumydm ’ [ { aiatrur Indra jajnishe ’ | 

‘iatam sendh ajayat sdkam Indrah’ J iti | athapi jdnantam sampreshyati 
*Agnaye samidkyamandya anubrdhi ’ iti j athdpy dha ‘ Aditih sarvam * 
iti ‘ Aditir dyaur Aditir antariksham ’ iti ” | tad uparishthdd vydlchyd- 
sydmah | u athdpy avispashthdrthuh hhavanti ( ‘ampule’ j ‘ yddrismin’ j 
‘jdraydyi’ | ‘ Icdnulcd 5 iti” | arthavantah salda-sdmunydt j “ etad vai 
yajnasya samriddham yad rupa-samriddham yat Itarma kriyamdnam rig 
yajur vd. ’ hhivadati ” (Aitareya Brahmana, i. 4) iti cha brdhmanam | 
“ lerilantau putrair naplribhir ” iti | yatho etad “ niyatavacho yulctayo 
niyatanupurvyuh hhavanti” iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd “ Indrdgni” 
“ pitdputrdv” iti | yatho etad “hrdhmanena rupa-sampannuh vidliiyante” 
ity uditdnuvadah sa hhavati J yatho etaj “ anupapannarthdh hhavanti ” 
ity dmnuyavachanad ahiihsd pratiyeta ( yatho etad “ vipratishiddhurthuh 
hhavanti” iti | laukikeshv apy etad yathd “ asapatno ’yam hrdhmanaJi 1 * 
“ anarnitro ’yam rdjd ” iti \ yatho etaj “jdnantam sampreshyati ” iti 
jdnantam, alhivddayate jdnate madhuparlcam pruha iti | yatho etad 
“ Aditih sarvam” iti laukikeshv apy etad yathu “ sarvarasuh anupruptdh 
pdniyam” iti j yatho etad “avispashthdrthdh hhavanti” iti | na esha 
sthdnor aparudho yad enam andho na pasyaii purushuparudhah sa 
hhavati | yathd junapadlshu vidyutah purusha-visesho hhavati | purovaryOr- 
vitsu lu khalu veditrishu hhuyo-vidyah prasasto hhavati { 

" I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kautsa (though they are separated in the test), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion dearer. 20 * 

303 See Dr. Roth’s translation of this passage in the first of his Abhandlungen. 
p. 21, and in his Erlauterungen to the Nirukta, pp. 11-13. There are, however, 
some parts of the passage of which I do not clearly understand the bearing. 
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Eautsa objects. 

1. “If the science of inter¬ 
pretation is intended to make the 
sense of the mantras clear, it is 
useless, for the mantras have no 
sense. This is to he seen as 
follows.” 


2. “The propositions [in the 
hymns and texts] have certain 
fixed words, and a certain fixed 
arrangement;” [and so require 
no interpretation r] 

3. “ The mantras have the 
ritual forms to which they refer 
fixed and enjoined by the Brah- 
manas [and, therefore, need no 
further explanation]: thus ‘ Spread 
thyself widely out/ [Yaj. S., i. 
22] and so he spreads; ‘let me 
pour out/ and so he pours.” 

4. “ They prescribe what is im¬ 
practicable: thus, ‘deliver him, 
O'plant:’ ‘Axe, do not injure 
him/ thus he speaks while strik¬ 
ing.” [Taitt. Sanh., i. 2, 1; see 
also Yaj. S., iv. 1; vi. 15.] 

5. “ Their contents are at vari¬ 
ance with each other: thus, ‘There 
exists but one Rudra, and no 
second;’ and again, ‘There are 
innumerable thousands of Rudras 
over the earth’ [Yaj. S., xvi. 54]; 
and, ‘ Indra, thou hast been born 
without a foe’ [R. Y., x. 133, 2]; 
and again, ‘Indra vanquished a 
hundred armies at once.”’ [R. Y., 
x. 103, 1.] 


Yaska replies. 

1. “ The mantras nave a sense, 
for their words are the same (as 
those in the ordinary language). A 
Brahmana (the Aitareya, i. 4) says, 
‘ What is appropriate in its form, 
is successful in the sacrifice; that 
is to say, when the verse [rich or 
yajusK] which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per¬ 
formed.’ 203 An example of the 
identity of the Yedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 

‘krilantau / etc. (‘sporting with 
sons and grandsons’).” 

2. “ This is the case in ordinary 
language also, e.g. Indragnl , pita- 
putrau (‘Indra and Agni/ father 
and son’).” 

3. “This is a mere repetition 
of what had been already said 
[and consequently calls for no 
further answer ?].” 


4. “According to the sacred 
tradition it must be understood 
that no injury is to be inflicted.” 


5. “The same thing occurs in 
ordinary language: thus, ‘ This 
Brahman is without a rival;’ 
‘ The king has no enemies.’ ” 


203 This version is borrowed from Prof. Hang’s translation, p. 11 . The word* 
quoted in the Nirukta occur in Ait. Br. i.A, with the exception of “yajur va.” 
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6. “A person is enjoined to do 
an act with which he is already 
acquainted: thus, ‘ Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled’ [S'atap. Br., i. 3, 5, 2. 
This is said by the adhvaryu 
priest to the hotri. Both.] ” 201 

7. - “Again it is said: ‘Aditi is 
everything;’ ‘Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.”* [B.Y., 
i. 89, 10]. 

8. “The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as amyak 
~B. Y., i. 169, 3], yudrismin 
"B. V., v. 44, 8], jdrayayi [B. Y., 
vi. 12, 4], kanukd .” [B. v., viii. 
66, 4]. 208 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them; and the 
madhuparka (a dish of curds, ghee 
1 and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with the 
custom.” 

7. “ This will be explained 
further on [see Nir., iv. 23]. 
The same thing is said in common 
language: thus, ‘AH fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.”’ 205 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does not 
see it. It is the man’s fault. Just 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; so too, among those 
learned men who are skilled in 
tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.’’ 


Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its general scope:— 
Athdpi idam antarena pada-vibhago na vidyate | kustrdrambha-prayo- 
janadhikdre varttamdne atha idam antarena mantreshv arthuvadhdranam 
nasti iiy ukte yadi mantretyadina dnarthakya-hetubTiir bahubhir dna- 
rthakye upapddile nirukla-kdstrasya Kautsena mantranam arthavattam 
sthdpayitva para-paksha-hetavah pratyuktah | teshu sihitam arthavatvam 
mantranam [ teshdm a/rthanirvachanaya idam arabhyarndnam arihavad 
ity upapannam, arthavattvam nirukta-sastrasya | tad etat sarvam apt 
xhodaka-sastrakdra-vyujena prasaktanuprasaktam uktam prajnaya h vivrid- 
Ihaye sishyasya | kathaih ndma asav avivriddha-prajnah sabdartha-nydya- 
tanhatqslm hetu-samaydnalhijnah paraih pratibadhyamano ’pi paddrthan 
vdkydrthdfns cha asammohena nirbruyad iti. 

“ The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right to 


204 See Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1 

205 Compare Raghuvans'a, x. 16, rasdntardny ekarasaih yatha divyam payo ’snute j 
“Asrain water, which has hut one flavour, [when it has fallen] imbibes other 
flavours,” etc. 

206 See my article on the interpretation of the Veda in the J oumal of the Roy. As. 
Society, vol. ii. new series, p. 329, 834, 337; and Bohtlingk and Roth, s. w. 
myaJesh, yadrisa, (3) jar x and kdnukd; as well as Roth's dissertation on the Atharva- 
veda, p. 21. 
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enter on the study of this S'astra, and the proposition having been laid 
down that, without the jNirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot be 
understood, Kautsa, in the words,, “if the science/’ etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
he grounds an assertion that the Yirukta is useless. Yaska in reply 
states the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
a meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work 
(the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector 207 [who is answered by] the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity is taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. Tor how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences?” 

It would seem from this that Durgacharya looked upon Bhutsa as 
being merely a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the "Vedas were put by Yaska, in order that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers in one 
of the Brahmanas (Muller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
be viewed in the light of a fictitious “ Devadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier writers referred to in the hTirukta. 
There seems to be no other reason than this, that Lurga did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in 
early times any old grammarian who either rejected the authority of 
the Yedas, or differed from the customary methods of treating and in¬ 
terpreting them. 

In Kirukta ii. 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Yritra:— 

Tat, ko Vrittrah | “ meghah ” iti nairuHdh | “ Tvashtro 'surah ” iiy 
aitiha&ihuh»\ apam clta jyotishai eha misribhava-karmano varsha-karma 
jay ate j tatra upamdrthena yuddha-varnah IJiavanti | ahi-vat tu khalu 

307 I am indebted to the late Dr. Ballantyne and Professor Cowell for a correction. 
*>f the sense I formerly assigned to the word chodaka. 
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mantra-varndh brdhmana-vdddi cha | vivriddlpjd iarwasya srotdffisi 
nivdraydnchalidra ] iasmin hate prasasyandire dpah [ 

“ Who was Yritra? ‘A cloud,’ says the Nairuktas (etymologists): 
‘an Asura,.son of Tvashtri,’ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of light. This 
is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de¬ 
scribe Yritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

In Mr. iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers regarding 
the Yedic word panchajana :—“ Panchajandh mama hotram jushadhvam ” | 
(B.Y., x. 53,4). “ Gandliarc-v.il pitaro devuh asurtik pajcskdffisi ,> ity eke | 
“ chatvdro varndh nishddah panchamah 1 ’ ity Aupamanyavail | “ ‘Ye five 
classes of beings, frequent my sacrifice.’ These five classes of beings 
are the ‘Gandharvas, Bitris, Devas, Asuras, and Bakshases,’ say some: 
They are ‘ the four castes with the Nishadas for a fifth,’ says Aupa- 
manyava.” 

In Mr. viii. 21, f., Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
led some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled praydja and anuyuja y as ad¬ 
dressed to other deities than Agni:—- 

C( Atha kim-devatdh pray ujanuydjdh | dgneydh ” ity eke j . . t( Agneydh 
vai praydjdh dgneydh anuydjdh ” iti cha brdhmanam | “ chhando-devatdh' ,i 
ity aparam | “ chhanddihsi vai prayujui chhandumsy anuydjdh ” iti cha 
brdhmanam | “ rilu-demtah ” ity aparam j tl ritavo vai praydjdh ritavo 
’nuydjdk ” iti cha brdhmanam j u pasu-devaiuh ” ity aparam | “pasavo 
vai praydjdh pasavo’nuyujdh” iti cha brdhmanam J “ pruna-devatdh” 
ity aparam 1 tl prdnuh vai praydjdh prdndh vai anuydjdh ” iti cha 
brdhmanam [ “ utma-devatah ” ity aparam [ “ dtmd vai praydjdh atmd 
vai anuydjdh ” iti cha brdhmanam j dgneydh iti tu sthitih | bhakti- 
mdtram itarat J kimartham punar iti | uchyate J yasyai devatayai havir 
grihitafn sydt turn manasd dhyuyed vashatkarishyann iti ha vijndyate | 

“Now, who is the god to whom the praydjas and the anuyajas 
(introductory and concluding sacrificial acts) are addressed? ‘Agni,’ 
say some. Eor a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anuyajas belong 
to Agni.’ Another opinion is that they have chhandas (metre) for 
their deity. Eor a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anuyajas are 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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For a Brahmana says, ‘th epraydjas and anuyajas are seasons.’ A fourth, 
view is that they have sacrificial victims for their deities. For a 
Brahmana says, ‘ the pray djas and anuyajas are victims?’ A fifth view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brahmana says, 
f the praydjas and anuyajas are the vital airs.’ A sixth view is that 
they have soul- for their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and 
anuyajas are soul.’ I maintain the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods]. But why are these various views put forward? 
Because it is well known to he a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation should meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.” 

In Nirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods called Alvins:— Asvair asvindv ity Aurna - 
vaihah [ cat Jcav asvinau J “ dyavu-prithivyav ” ity eke ] “ ahordtrdv ” 
ity eke | “ sUrya-chandramasav ” ity eke \ “ rdjdndu punyakritav ” ity 
aitihdsikdh { “ * The Alvins are bo called from their horses (asvais)j 

says Aurnavabha, But who are the Alvins? ‘Heaven and earth,’ 
say some; ‘ day and night,’ say others: while others again say, ‘ the 
sun and moon.’ ‘They were virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasxkas.” 208 

In Hirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Yishnu:— Tad Ham kincha tad vichakrame Vishnuh | 
tridha nidhatte padam tredkdhhavuya prithivydm antarik&he divi iti 

808 See Roth’s Erlaut. pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old interpreters 
of the Veda. “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are,” he says, “ called by 
Yaska simply Nairuktas; and when he notices any difference in the conception of the 
Vedic gods; those interpreters who take the euhemeristic view are called Aitihasikas. 
In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also 
liturgical interpretations of numerous passages, such as we find in the Brahmanas 
and other kindred treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpre¬ 
tations are called by Yaska those of the Ysjnikas, or ‘persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.’ Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the NaidSnas. , . . Under this head we must probably understand that method 
of explanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, referred the 
origin of the words and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. The Brahmanas and upanishads abound in such historical or mytho¬ 
logical etymologies, which are to he found in all ages and among all nations; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard as serious, but which, from 
their connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 
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S’dlapunih | samarohane vishnupade gayaiirasi ity Aurnavdbhah | 
“Yishnu strode over all this universe: thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in order to his threefold existence, ‘on earth, in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and in the sky,’ says S'akapuni: ‘ At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting,’ says Aurnavabha.” 

In Mr. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahmaljas:— 
Agnind Agnm ayajanta devuh j “ Agnih pasur dslt | tarn alabhanta 
Una ayajanta ” iti oha bralmanam ( “ The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. ‘ Agni was the victim; him they immolated, yrith him 
they sacrificedso says a Brahmana.” 

"We thus see that in various passages of his work Yaska refers also to 
the Brahmanas; they must therefore have been older than his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Yedas :—A gray an a, Audum- 
barayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraushtuki, Gargya,, 
Galava, Charmasiras, Taitiki, Yarshyayani, S'atabalaksha the Maud- 
galya, S'akatayana, S'akapuni, S'akalya, and Sthaulashthlvi. 209 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of the first ParMshta 
or supplement to the Mrukta (considered by Professor Roth, Mr. ii. 
p. 208, to be the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications necessary for 
expounding them, is of considerable interest:— 

Ay am manbrdrtha-chintd.bh.yuho abhyudho '‘pi srutito ’pi tarlcatah | na 
tu prithalctvena mantrdh nirvaktavydh prakaranaiah eva nirvaktavydh | 
na hy eshu pratyahham asty anrisher atapaso va j “ pdrovarya-vitm tu 
khalu veditrishu bhuyo-vidyah prasasyo bhavati ity uktam purastdt | 
manu&hyah vai rishishu utlcramatsu devan dbruvan “ Tco nah rishir bha- 
vishyati ,” iti | tebhyah etam tarJcam rishim prayachhm mantrdrtha- 
chintdbhyuham abhyudham | tasmdd yad eva kincha anuchdno ’bhyuhaty 
arsham tad bhavati j 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected hy 
the help of sacred tradition and reasoning. ‘ The texts are not to be 
interpreted as isolated, hut according to their context. For * person 
who is not a rishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight 210 into their- 

Roth, Erlauter., pp. 221, 222. 

110 See the passage above quoted (p. 165) from Nirukta i„ 20; and the third 
volume of this vrork, pp. 125, ff., 183. 
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meaning 1 . We have said before that ‘among those men who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves especial com¬ 
mendation.’ When the rishis were ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, * Who shall be our rishi ? ’ The gods gave them 
for a rishi this science’ of reasoning, this art of deducing by reflec¬ 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a pishi’s.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared the whole ten- 
dency- of the Sankhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p, 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un¬ 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words:— 
Yada pmar mahatd Jcdlena mahad antarcm lhavnhyati tadd matimanto 
Brahmaguptudlnum samma-dharminah eva utpatsyante | ye tad-upa- 
labdhy-anusdrinim gatirn ururlbitya idstrdni vydkarisJiyanti | atah eva 
ganita-slcandho mahdmatmadbhir dhritah sann anddy-anante ’pi Jcdle 
Jchilatvam na ydti | “When, again, after a long period, there shall 
he a great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in¬ 
telligent men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe¬ 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, shall never fail 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colebrooke’s Hisc. 
Essays, ii. 381. 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Yedic hymns 
of which he explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Rishi Yis- 
varaitra, and another to the Rishi Devapi. See vol. i., pp. 269, and 338. 

Third:—I now proceed to the Brahmanas, to which we have been 
led back through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 
oldest expository writings on the Yedic hymns. They are conse¬ 
quently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of Indian 
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literature. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive books 
connected with the Vedas, such as the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sutras, etc., are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brahmanas, on the contrary, are considered as a part of 
the Veda itself. This will appear from the following passages from 
Sayana’s commentary on the Bigveda: Mantra-brahmanatmakam 
iavad adushtam lahshanam | atah eva Apastamba yajna-paribhushdydm 
eva aha “ mantra-lrahmanayor veda-ntimadheyam ” iti\ m “The defini¬ 
tion of the Veda, as consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjec¬ 
tionable. Hence Apastamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, * Veda is 
the name applied to Mantra and Brahmana.’ ” Again: Mantra-brdh- 
mana-rupau dvav eva veda-bhugav ity dnylJcarud mantra-lahshanasya 
purvam abhihitatvdd avasuhto veda-lhugo brdhmanam ity etal lahshanam 
bhavishyati | 212 “ It being admitted that there are two parts of the 

Veda, viz., Mantra and Brahmana, as the Mantra has been already 
defined, the definition of Brahmana will be, that it is the remaining 
portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Hyayamala- 
vistara says, i. 3, 24 :— 

Baudhdyandpastambdsvaldyana-lcdtydyanudi-ndmdnkituh Jcdlpa-sutrd- 
digranthuh nigama-nirulcta-shadanga-granthdh Manv-ddi-smritayak cha 
apaurusheyuh dharma-buddhi-janalcatvdd veda-vat J na cha mula-pramuna- 
sdpelcshatvena veda-vaishamyam iti sanlcanryam \ utpannay&fy buddheh 
svatah prdmdnydngllcurena nirapeJcshatvdt j mu evam | ulctdnumdnasya 
kulatyaydpadishlatvdt j JDaudhdyana-sutram Apastamba-sutram ity evam 
purusha-ndmnu te granthuh uchyante J na cha iLuthalcddi-samuJchyd-vat 
pravachana-nimittatvciM yuktam tad-grantha-nirmuna~7cdle tadunmtanaih 
Jcaischid upalabdhatvdt i tach cha avichhinna-pdr ampary ena anuvarttate | 
tatah Kdlidusudi-grantha-vat paurusheyuh j tathdpi veda-mulatvut pra- 
mdnam | . . . . maivam | kalpasya vedatvaih na adydpi siddham | kintu 
prayatnena sddhaniyam j na cha tat sadhayituih sahjam paurusheyat- 
vasya samdkhyayd tat-kartur upalamhhena cha sudhiiatvdt J 

“ Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-sutras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvaiayana, 
Katyayana, etc., and the Higama, Nirukta, and six Vedangas, together 

211 Rigveda, Miiller’s edition, vol. i. p. 4. 

Rigveda, Miiller’s edition, vol. i. p. 22 
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with, the Smritis of Mann and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Yedas; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Yedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text; for the know¬ 
ledge of duty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this Yiew is incorrect ; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an,erroneous generalization . 213 These works 
are called by the names of men ; as, 1 the Sutras of Baudhayana,’ ‘ the 
Sutras of Apastamba,’ etc.; and these designations cannot properly be 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they bear, as is actually the ease in regard to the Kathaka and 
other parts of the Yeda ; for it was known to some of their contem¬ 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Smritis, 
etc., that they were then being composed: and this knowledge has 
come dowh by-unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa 
and others, the books in question are of human origin. Nevertheless, 
from being founded on the Yeda, they are authoritative.” . . . 
And again: “ It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of 
the Veda; and it would require great labour to prove it ; and, iu fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. Bor the human origin of this hook is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had an 
author.” 2U 

The Brahmanas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a con¬ 
stituent part of the Yeda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of these works Professor Both makes some remarks iu 
his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. ff.; which I translate with 
some abridgments . 215 

“ The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might appear to he 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde¬ 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

218 See the third volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

214 On the difference in authority between the Brahmanas and the Sutras, etc., 
see Muller's “Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 11 pp. 75-107. 

215 I refer for further information to Prof. Muller’s section on the Brahmanas in his 
4 ‘Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” particularly to pp. 312, ff., 389, 428, 429, 431-435. 
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literature. In fact, tlie difference between them is most essential. 
Though both treat of divine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-sastra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian sacri¬ 
fices. ... It is further prescribed in these works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the'order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
all the preceding' and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-books 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

“ The aim of a Brahmana is something very different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the ‘brahma,’ the sacred element in the rite,' not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con¬ 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta¬ 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation the Brahmana aims at giving ; it pro¬ 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from ancient times. From this 
cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

“An example of these' symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmaiia:—At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and Yishnu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmana explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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as the lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and altar), and Yisbnu 
as the highest (the snn in the zenith); and thus sacrifice is offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, 
though there are only two gods; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatri, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

“Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, among a 
people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references. These books will always continue to be to us 
the most valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things; and, at the same, time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regarding the conceptions on which 
the entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, J will only refer to 
the lights which may be derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-brahmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and sacerdotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, but 
a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written as a complete exposition of the principles of belief; 
but they are necessary towards such an exposition, because they were 
meant to explain and establish the whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

“ It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based upon 
a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed system of worship. 
The further the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are those who practise them conscious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up a 
mass of subordinate observances, which in proportion as they are 
developed in detail, become more loosely connected with the funda¬ 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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symbolical purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religions reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of worship, but 
that it'is religious worship, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmanas to 
the current worship. The Brahmana does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon the customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-brahmana, for instance, 
from which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as the Bishi S'rauta 
(vii. 1); Saujata, son of Aralha (vii. 22); Rama, son of Mrigu (vii. 34); 
Maitreya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial cere¬ 
monials of the same kind; but further, the whole form of its represen¬ 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tadi Z ”hus, ‘it is further said/ or atho khalv ahus , ‘it is more- 
~over said ; 1 and frequent reference is made'to difference of opinions’; 
‘ so do or say the one set of persons, and the ’ others otherwise.* But 
I have never met with a citation of an older writing. 

• “ Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of India 
when the BrahmanicaJ faith was full-blown. Those religious con¬ 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
we can see advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and multiform shades, have now spread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of the Yeda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmanas we have 
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such expressions continually recurring as, “Thus did the rishi say.” 816 
“Hence this has been declared by the rishi.” 217 “Rishis of the Rigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.” 219 And in Sayana’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Rigveda it is stated as follows (Comment, on R.V., 
vol. i. p. 2):— Tatha cha sarva-veda-gatani Irahmanani svdlhihite 7 rthe 
vikasa-dadhyaya “ tad etad richd 7 bhyanuktam 77 iti richarn eva uda- 
haranti | “ And so the Brahmanas connected wifh all the Vedas, in 

order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Rigveda, 
saying, 1 This is declared by the Rich.’ ” 

The S'atapatha-brahmana, in a passage at p. 1052 of Weber’s edition 
(corresponding with the Brihadaranyaka-upanishad, p. 218), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Vamadeva in the fourth mandala of the Rig¬ 
veda :— Tad ha etat pasyann rishir Vamadevah pratipede (i aham Manur 
alhavaih suryas cha ” iti | “ Wherefore the rishi Vamadeva in vision 

obtained this text, ‘ I was Manu and the sun.’ ” Again, the Taittirlya 
Sanhita, and the Kaushitaki, S'atyayana, and Tandaka Brahmanas refer 
to Yasishtha, in passages 'already quoted in the first volume of this 
work, p. 328. Row, as Vasishtha was a Vedic rishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brahmarxas must have been later than 
those hymns. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage from 
the Aitareya-brahmana, vii. 13-18, relating the story of S'una^sepa, 
which was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Muller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’/S edition of that Brahmana:— Atha ha S'unakepah zkshan- 
chahre “ amdnusham iva vai ma visasishyanti | hanta aham devatah 
upadhdvdmi 77 iti | sa Prajapatim eva prathamam devatanum upasasara 
u Jcasya nunaih katamasya amritdnam 77 ity etayd richd j tarn Prajdpatir 
uvacha u Agnir vai devanam nedishfhah | tarn eva upadhava 77 iti j so 
7 gnim upasasdra “ Agner vayam pvathamasya amritdnam 77 ity etayd 
richd | [When he saw the preparations made for his immolation], 

“S'unas^epa Reflected, ‘They are about to slay me, as if I were not 
a man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed him- 

816 Iti ha ma aha rishih | 

817 S'atap.-br. xiii., 5, 4, 5 :— Tasmad etad fishina, abhyanuktam | 

218 Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit., p. 118. Baht, and Roth’s Diet., sub voce Rishi, 
Tad etad bahvrichali panchadalarcham prdhuh I 
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self to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with this ‘rich’ (Rigveda, i. 24, 
1), ‘Of whom now, of which of all the immortals,’ etc. Prajapati 
said to him, ‘Agni is the nearest of the gods, resort to lnm.’ He 
addressed himself to Agni with this ‘rich’ (Rigveda i. 24, 2), * Of 
Agni, the first of the immortals/ etc.” In the same way he is repre¬ 
sented as addressing to various deities in .succession the verses com¬ 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th hymns of the first, book of the Rigveda, ending with the 
last verse of the 27th sukta: “ Salutation to the great! Salutation to 
the little!” addressed to the Visve-devah. 213 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a consider¬ 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which are urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 180, ff.) from Professor 
Roth; who informs us, for instance, that the Brahmanas, besides 
alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities; and states his opinion, that 
the “Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India, when the Brahmanical faith was full-blownand that “ those 
religious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of 
the Rigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and manifold shapes, have now [in the Brahmanas] 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
was no doubt one which required several centuries for its accom¬ 
plishment. 

And Professor Muller says (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), “ There 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Yedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place^ unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again: “ Every page of the Brahmanas contains the 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Yedic poetry, and the pur¬ 
port of the original Yedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen- 

219 Kamo mahadbhjo namo arbhal:cbhyah\ See Mullers Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
413, ff.; Prof. Roth’s article in Webers Ind. Stud. i. 461; Prof. Wilson’s articlo 
in Jour. R. A. S. vol. xiii.,p. 100, and translation of the Rigveda, i, pp. 59-71; 
Prof. Ilnug’s translation of the Ait. Br. pp. 460, ff.; Dr. Streiter s Diss. de Sunahsepo; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 355. ff. 
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bIod. of the authors of the Brabmanas. .... "We thus perceive the 
wide chasm between the Brahmana period and that period by which 
it is preceded.” The Brahmana period, we have already seen (p. 164 
above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the second Vedic 
period, that of the Mantras. 

As time still passed on, and a further development of language ana 
institutions took place, the Vedic hymns became less and less intel¬ 
ligible ; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts to public worship 
became more and more difficult. As' a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Mantras, their pro¬ 
nunciation and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Pratisdkhya aphorisms, the S'rauta and Grihya 
ritual Sutras, the Nighantus and hTirukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas. 220 

820 On this subject Professor Roth remarks (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.) as follows: 
—“In-Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), Homer was the only 
source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently the book of the schools; the hook 
which gave the first occasion to grammatical, and almost every other sort of science 
to developc itself. In India the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
Veda that the Brahmanical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual 
culture. As a sacred hook it was the more naturally a subject of research to the 
learned man, as -he was at the same time a priest, and it became the first problem 
to he solved by grammar,—a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At the 
same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject-matter, stood far 
further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately preceding Buddha 
(700 and 600'b.c.) —in which the sacerdotal system reached its climax—than Homer 
did from the Greek of the Periclean era. At that period, or even earlier, were 
formed the collection of Homeric words which had become obsolete,—the yKaxrcrcu ; 
while in India, the ‘nighantavas’ (a word which I conceive to he identical in meaning 
with yXaxrcrai) had been compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collec¬ 
tions had the same origin; hut iu the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
Alexandrian era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
ages down to the times of Suyana and Mahidhara, in the sixteenth century a.d. 
The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more difficult; and besides, Indian 
scholarship lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
orthodoxy to deny the facts of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
present in the monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
^willing to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, 
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Fourth.:—When at length we ascend above the oldest of the Brah- 
manas, and arrive at the still more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas,” as 
they are called in' Sanskrit) of the Yedic hymns themselves, we shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but also between different 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Yedic Sanhitas, 
the Bik, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the Rigveda is by far the 
most complete and important collection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premise a few words 
about the other Sanhitas. 

(i.) Although the Yedas were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Yeda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
be of great antiquity. 221 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Yedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the three others, will appear from the 
following considerations. The knowledge of the Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as the triple science trayl vidya- 1 * a phrase which 
is thu3 explained in Messrs. Bohtlingk and Roth’s I exicon: “The three¬ 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the sacred word in its triple 
form of hymn, sacrificial formula, and song: out of this sense subsequently 
arose another, viz., the knowledge of the three Yedas, which represent 
that threefold form.” In illustration of this the writer’s proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the S'utapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmanas, etc. S'atap. Br. iv. 6, 7, I: Trayl vai vidya 
richo yajurnshi samani iyarn eva [ “The Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.” S'atap, Br. vi. 3, 1, 10; x. 4, 2, 21 ; 

surrounded as those were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. The 
priesthood supplied tho required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient hooks would never have found in them that which he so easily 
discovered with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so in¬ 
juriously treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it; men’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and ibey consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyment, which 
was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. We can therefore, at 
least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the Indians, that they have far 
outstripped the Greeks in the department of grammar.” 

221 See, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 38, 446, ff., 
Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10., and Mr. Whitney’s papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 305, ff., and iv. 254 ff. Ul * See Appendix, note A. 
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xi. 5, 4, 18 ; Ait. Br. v. 32 : Telhyo ’ bhitaptebhyo trayo veddh ajay antes 
pgvedah eva Agner ajdyata yajurvedo Vuyoh sdmavedah adityat j tan 
vedtin aihyatapat | telhyo ’bhiiaptebhyas trim sukrany ajdyanta Ihiir 
ity eva rigvedad ajdyata Uiumh iti yajurvedat svar iti sumaveddt | . . . 
8a Prajupatir yajnam atanuta j tarn dharat tena ayajata | sa riehu eva 
hotram akarod yajushd ddhvaryavam sumnd udgltham | yad etat irayyai 
vidyuyai sukraih tern Iralmatvam akarot |- <f From these (lights), when 
heated, the three Yedas arose, the Bigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda 
from Vayu, and the Samaveda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warmth into these Yedas. From them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. ‘ Bhur,’ from the Bigveda, ‘Bhuvah’ from the Yajurveda, 

‘Svar,’ from the Samaveda.This Prajapati prepared sacrifice.' 

He took it and worshipped with it. "With the Bich he performed the 
function of the hotri priest, with the Yajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with the Saman that of the udgatri, and with the essence of this triple 
science he executed the brahman’s function.” In the same way three 
Yedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad !2a (iv. 17, 1), etc.:— Prajdpatir lokdn aihyatapat | teshdih 
tapyamandndm rasdr prdbrihad Agnim prithivydh Vayum antarikshud 
Adityam dwnh | Sa etas tisro devatdh aihyatapat | tdsuih tapyamdndndm 
rasdn prdbrihad Agner richo vayor yajUmshi Sdma Adityat f sa etdih 
traylm vidyam aihyatapat | tasyds tapyamdndyah rasdn prdbrihad 
bkur ity rigbhyo bhmar iti yajurbhyah svar iti sdmabhyah | “ Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni from the earth, Yayu from the atmosphere, 
and Aditya from the sky. He infused warmth into these three deities; 
and from them,, so heated, he drew forth their essences: Bik-texts from 
Agni, Yajush-texts from Yayu, and Sama-texts from Aditya. He in¬ 
fused warmth into this triple science; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhur from the Bik-texts, Bhuvah from 
the Yajush-texts, and Svar from the Sama-texts.” 

In the following verse (i. 23), Manu repeats the account given in 
the Brahmanas and the Chhandogya Upanishad: Agni-vdyu-ravibhyas 

222 See Bihlioth. Ind.. vol. iii. (1850) p. 288. This passage is also quoted in the 
third volume of this work, p. 5. Sea also the passage from the S'atnp. Br. xi. 5, 8, 

1, ff., quoted in pp. 14, f, of the same volume, where in like manner, .only three 
v edas are mentioned. 
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tu trayam brahma scmatanam j dudoha yajna-siddky-artham- rig-yajuh- 
sdma-lahhanam | “From Agni, Vayu, and the Sun (Ravi), he drew 
forth (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Yeda, distinguished as Bik, Yajush, and Saman.” 

The Atharvaveda may, however, be referred to under the appellation 
of “ chhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
is thus defined: “A sacred hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be quoted, especially that sort which is neither Rich, Saman, 
nor Yajush: hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation.” The texts re¬ 
ferred to are A.V. xi. 7, 24; Richah sdmani chhandumsi purdnaih 
yajushu saha] uchM&htdj jajnire | “ The Eich-, Saman-, and Chhandas-, 
verses, and the Purana with the Yajush, sprang from the TJchhishta 
(remnant of the sacrifice).” R.Y. x. 90, 9: Tasmtid yajnut sarvahutah 
richah sdmani jajnire j chanddmsi jajnire iasmdd yajus tasmdd ajdyata { 
“ From that universal sacrifice sprang the Eich-, Saman-, and Chhan- 
das-, verses: from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Harivamsa v. 9491: Richo yajumshi sdmani chhanddrhsy Atharvanuni 
cha | chatvuro salchitdh veddh sarahasydh, savistardh | “(May) the 
Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, the 
four Yedas with their Khilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc¬ 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” 

In the Atharvaveda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alluded to as one of 
the Yedas under the title of the Atharvans and Angirases: Yasmad 
richo apdtahshan yajur yasmdd apdlcashan | sdmani yasyo lomdni Atkar- 
vdngiraso muhham | Skambham tarn bruhi katamah svid eva sal} | “ Tell 

us who is that Skambha from whom they cut off the Eich-verses," from 
whom they scraped off the Yajush-verses, of whom the Saman- 
vcrses are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Angirases form 
ihe mouth.” 223 

Tho Atharvan is similarly mentioned in the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
xiii. 4, 3, 7, Tan upadisati “ Atharvdno vedah so } yam n iti. . . . 
{81 <l Angiraso vedah so’yam” iti | “He teaches them thus, ‘The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.’ ... (8) The Angirases are a vedaj 
it is this,” 224 Madhusudana Sarasvatl, author of the Prasthana-bheda, 

323 In verse 14 of the same hymn, however, the other three Yedas only are named. 

234 See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p, 38. 
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while he calls it a Yeda, notices at the same time its difference in 
character from the other three:— Sa cha (vedah) prayoya-trayena yajna - 
nirvahdrtham riy-yajuh-suma-bhedena Ihinnah | . . . . Atharva-vedas 
tu yajnunup'ayuktah sdnti-paushtilcuhhichurudi-Tcarma-pratipadakat- 
vena atyania-vilakshanah eva j u The Yeda is divided into Rik, Yajush, 
and Saman, for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three 
different forms. . . . The Atharvaveda, on. the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not suitable for the sacrifice, hut only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, etc.” (Muller, Sansk. Lit. p. 445). In 
regard to this Yeda, Mr. 'Whitney remarks: “ The Atharva is, like 
the Rik, a historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he 
thinks, originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these books consist is not metrical. “Of the re¬ 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the tenth hook of the latter; the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
plainly shown, both by their language and internal character, to be of 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Yeda, 
and even than its tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly con¬ 
nected in import and origin. The condition of the text also in those 
passages found likewise in the Rik, points as distinctly to a more 
recent period as that of their collection. This, however, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
already in existence when the compilation of the Rik took place. 
Their character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu¬ 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth book is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they were compiled, or had been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Rigveda to the Atharva may also he argued from 
the fact that the rishis of the hymns in the Rigveda are referred to 
in the Atharvaveda as men of an earlier period ; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330. It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Rigveda itself, in some later hymns of which tho rishis of 
earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the Atharvaveda, how- 
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ever, the names so specified are chiefly those of the more fecent risliis, 
while many of the personages referred to in the Rigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Roth’s Litt. und Geseh. des 
^Veda, p. 13.) In the former Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Rigveda. There is 
one point at least in which this development seems to be visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume pf this work, pp. 280-289. The 
following extract from'Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
will exhibit his opinion of the general difference which exists between 
the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda: “The origin of the Atharva- 
sanhita falls within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
.... Many of the hymns which it contains are to be found also in 
the Rik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place; while in the Atharva col¬ 
lection they are the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In the Rik we see the people 
in. the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity; while in the 
Atharva we observe them bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of 
superstition.” 224 * 

(ii.) The Sartiaveda is a collection of separate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice; 225 which, with the exception of a 
few, are all to be found in different parts of the Rigveda, espe¬ 
cially the 8th and 9th mandalas. In the Rigveda we find the entire 
hymns: in the first part of the Samaveda we find only isolated verses 
of those hymns, dislocated from their natural connexion; though in 
thd second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Rik 
collection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Samaveda frequently exhibit more 
ancient grammatical forms than those of the Rigveda, and. suggests 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of the later hymns 
of the latter, it may have been compiled before these later pieces had 


ni * See Appendix, Note B. 


See Muller pp. 472 3. 
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"been composed ; but adds that this point has not been yet investigated .* 38 
Whitney also leaves the question undecided (Joum. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 253, 254). 

Muller, on the other hand, says (Anc. Sansk.Lit., p. 457):—“The 
other two Sanhitas were more likely the production of the Brahmana 
period. These two Vedas, the Xajurveda and the Samaveda, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Kaushitakl-brahmana, the at¬ 
tendants of the Iligveda .” 337 He supposes that the hymns found in the 
three Vedas were not “ collected at three times by three independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.” Their actual differences are rather those of S'akhas or branches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections. 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Xajurveda are collections of sacri¬ 
ficial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly extracted 

228 In his Ind. Stud i. 63, f. the same author writes as follows :—“ As regards 
the relation of the Samaveda to the Rigveda, we must clearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in whkh in general these hymns arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and were then regarded as sacred; 
whilst in-the country where they were produced, they either, as living in the imme¬ 
diate popular consciousness, underwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 
were thus displaced and fell into oblivion. It is only a foreign country which, sur¬ 
rounds what was produced at home with a sacred enchantment. The emigrants 
remain at the old stage, preserving what is ancient with painful exactness, whilst at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow the first from their 
home, join those already settled in the new seats; and now the old and the new 
songs and rites are blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
travelling scholars from different masters, and then inculcated (on this point several 
stories of the Brihad Aranyaka are especially instructive), so that a varied inter¬ 
mixture arises. Others again, more learned, endeavour to introduce arrangement, 
to bring together things which are related, to separate what is diverse; aud thus 
a theological intolerance is generated, without which the fixation of a text or a canon 
is impossible. We should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e g. 
of Janaka, King of Yideha, who had found in Yajnavalkya his Hpmer. Neither 
the (Puranas nor the Charanavyuha afford us the means of arriving at an approxim¬ 
ately clear insight into the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
be attained by a comparison of the different teachers named in the Bruhmanas and 
Sutras with one another, as well as with the text of Panini and the Ganapatha and 
Scholium thereto belonging. . . . Further, the relation between the Higveda 
and the Samaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 
black Yajush; and as we frequently see the teachers who represent the latter abused in 
the Brahmana of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigins and KaushTtakins 
[teachers connected with the Higveda] are similarly treated in the Samaveda 
Brahmana." 

337 Tat-parichararyiv itarau vedau j vi. 11. 
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from the Bigveda. There is, however, this difference between the 
white (or Vajasaneyi) and black (or Taittirlya) Yajurveda Sanhitas, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Brabmana, although there is also 
a separate Taittirlya Brahmana. Many parts of the Yajurveda exhibit 
a more advanced development of religious institutions and observances 
than the~Rigveda. Professor Weber, the editor of this Veda,* 28 con¬ 
siders (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it “ belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanical element had already become predominant, though it was 
still exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and the system of castes had been completely 
formed.” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “the 30th 
book of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different classes of men who are to be consecrated at the Purusha- 
medha, or Human sacrifice, refers to the names of most of the Indian 
mixed castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete con¬ 
solidation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Vaja¬ 
saneyi-sanhita is divided into forty Adhyayas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks (Hist, of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, 104), that those from the 
19th to the 25th may be later than the first eighteen ; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen adnyayas are later, and 
perhaps much later, than the rest of the collection. This is proved by 
-this portion of the Sanhita being called a Khila, or supplement, both 
in the anukramanl or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahulhara’s Commentary on the Veda. 229 A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the last parts of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita is, Weber 

228 In.Ms Hist, of Tnd. Lit. p. 140, Weber tells ns that “in the Anukramani of 
Katyayana to the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, the authors (rishis) assigned 
to the particular verses (rich) usually coincide with the authors assigned to the same 
verses in the Anukramanl of the Iligveda; hut that there are many exceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Rig-anukramarn) the name of 
the author appears often to he borrowed from some word occurring in the verse. 
And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being repeated in another part of 
the Vuj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been ascribed. Many of the rishis here referred to do not occur 
among those of the Rigveda, and belong to a later stage than the latter: and among 
these rishis peculiar to the Vajasaneyi-sanhita there are several who are named in 
the S'atapatha-bruhmana as teachers.” 

229 The words of Mahidhara at the commencement of the 26th adhylya are as 
follows: Idanlm Jchilany uchyante | “The Khilas are now to be explained.” See 
also Muller’s Sansk. Lit., p. 358. 
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observes, derived from tbe fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of 
tbe Black Yajurveda, but only in its Brahmana or in its Aranyaka parts, 
which by tbeir very character are in date subsequent to the Sanhita 
(p. 104). Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105 and 100), that the 
names (Isana and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Budra in adhyaya 39, 
in addition to'those by 'which he is designated in adhyaya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though ’addressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god S'iva), indicate 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
adhyaya 16 was written. Professor Muller thinks that “there is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Yajasaneyins [the Yaja- 
saneyi-sanhita] existed previous to their Brahmana ” [the S'atapatha], 
Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Bigveda-sanhita, which contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient Yedic hymns in their 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (Muller, p. 497). “ The Yedas,” says"Mr. Whitney (Joum. 
Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295) “contain the songs in which the first ances¬ 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence as 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold of the 
great country which they were afterwards to fill with their civilization, 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sang of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fervour. 230 '. . ; The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively of a religious character; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, hut it is probably in a far higher degree due to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itsqlMo have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character are not en¬ 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as an indication that, had 
they been, more numerous, more would have been preserved to us.” 231 

m See also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor Wilson's 
Introduction to his translation of the Rigveda, p. xxiv. ff.; and for numerous 
specimens, the other volumes of this work, passim. 

331 See my art. “Miscellaneous Hymns from the Big and Atharva Vedas,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii. (new series) pp. 26, ff. and the fifth volume 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been “ seen ” 
by the ancient rishis or bards. Thus the Hirujcta says (ii. 11): Rishir 
darsamt [ “ stoman dadaria ” ity Aupamanyavah j tad yad ending 
“ tapasyamdndn Brahma swyambhv abhy-dnarshat te rishayo ■bhavan [ 
tad rishinum rishitvam ” iti vijnuyate | A rishi is so called from 
seeing. He saw the hymns:’—This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. 
They 'became rishis, because Brahma, the self-existcut, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. Prom this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of rishis.” There 
is, however, no doubt that the rishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukraman! (index) to the Itigveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Mise. Essays, i. p. 26) :— Arthepsavah rishayo 
devatas chhandobhir abhyadhavan | ‘‘The rishis, desiring [various] 
objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is also said 
in the Nirukta, vii. 1:— Tat-hdmah rishir yasydm devataydm arthapa- 
iyam ickhan stutim prayunhte tad-devatah sa mantro bJuuati | “The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises.” The compositions of one of the rishis, Paruclihepa, 232 are 
distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Yirukta, x. 
42 :— Alhydse bhuydmsam artham many ante yathd , “aho darsanlya, aho 
darSaniya.” Tat Paruchhepasya silam: Paruchhepah rishi/i. “Some 
consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, ‘0 beautiful, 0 beautiful.’ This was Paruchhepa’s 
turn of mind. He was a rishi.” Here Yaska, the author of the 
Hirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruehhepa, one of the Yedie rishis. But if the form of the com¬ 
position was the result of the rishi’s own particular genius (silam), 
he must have done more than “see” the hymn; he must himself 

of this ■work, pp. 421, ff. Professor Aufrecht remarks (Ind. Stud ion, iv. 8), tb;it 
“possibly only a small portion of the Yedie poems may have been preserved to us m 
the Rik-sanhita.” 

*** See the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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have determined its particular form. The hymn could not therefore 
have existed eternally, 233 expressed in its present words. Yaska, 
therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, risher drnh - 
fdrthasya pritir ukhjana-samyulitd: “Here the rishi, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration." 
If,'indeed, we are to understand by the word artha , “ contents," that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
will be no inconsistency. See, in addition to the passages quoted here, 
those adduced in the third volume of this work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient rishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed down to them by 
their forefathers. 23 * The fact of this successive composition of the 

233 See the third volume of this work, pp. 71, ff., 91, f., and 208. 

93* « The Indian Aryas were disposed to piety, both by their natural character and 
by the institutions of Manu. They were sustained in these sentiments by the chiefs 
of certain families in which their religions traditions had been more especially pre* 
served. In those primitive ages the political system was precisely the same as that 
which Homer depicts;—kings the veritable shepherds of their people; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around ’ their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors; numerous flocks and a profusion of rural wealth; 
towns which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their fields and flocks, 
were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of their 
sons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a Calchas or a Tiresias to some 
Indian Agamemnon or CEdipus in their neighbourhood. Invited by the chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their sacred retinue; they ascended the moun¬ 
tain where an inclosure of lattice-work had been constructed; for temples were then 
unknown. There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-composed hymn; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the flocks, and a succession of brave and 
virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods; and when the 
sacred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded with gifts, carrying 
away cows, horses, and cars filled with provisions, gold, and precious stuffs. We sea 
thus by what fortune these hymns have been preserved, forming as they did, a patri¬ 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to turn to the very best account. Composed on certain recognized and venerable 
themes, and sometimes retouched and renovated by the imagination of a new hard, 
they grew old, as they were transmitted from age to age, hearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired author, 
or of, some generous prince.” Langlois, French translation of Bigveda, vol. i., 
pref. pp. x, xi. See also Mr. Whitney’s remarks in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
Soe,, iv. 249. 
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hymns is evident from the ancient index {anuhramani) to theBigveda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Sayana, which shows that 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their “ seers.” For example, some of the hymns of the 
3rd mandala are assigned to Gathin, the father of Visvamitra, others to 
Yi^vamitra himself, others to Bishabha, his son, others again to Ekqs, 
his descendant, and others to TJtkila, of the race of Bata. Here we 
have the “ seers ” of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo¬ 
sition of the different hymns, is manifest from various passages in 
these compositions themselves. 235 Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the 1st mandala of the Bigveda is to the following effect: 
Agnih purvebhir rishibhir idyo nutanair uta | sa devan & iha vakshati [ 

‘ “ Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
recent ones, bring hither the gods.” 236 There are many other verses 
alluding to a difference of antiquity in the hymns and their authors. 
Such are the following (R.Y. i. 48, 14):— Ye chid hi tvdm rishayah 
pxirve utaye juhf/.re | “ The former rishis who invoked thee for suc¬ 
cour,” etc. (B.Y. i. 62,13) Sanuyate Gotamah Indra navyam aiakshad 
brahma hari-yojanuya | “Nodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, 0 Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
coursers,” etc. 23T (It.Y. iff. 32, 13) Yah stomebhir vavridhe purvyebhir 
yo madhyamebhir uta nutanebhih | “ "Who [Indra] has grown through 

praises, ancient, middle, and modern.” 238 (R.Y. vi. 44, 13) Yah 

233 This subject is more fully treated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, ff. 

*39 The comment of Y£Lska on this passage (Nirukta vii, 16) is as follows: Agnir 
yah purvair rishibhir ilitavyo vanditavyah asniabhiS navataraih sa devan iha avahatv 
id | “ Let Agni, who is to be worshipped, reverenced, by the former rishis, and by 

us the more modern ones, bring the gods hither.” Sayana annotates thus on the 
passage: Ayam Agnih “purvebhih” purdtanair Bhrigv-angirah-prabhritibhir 
“ idyah ” stutyo "nutanair uta” idariintangir asmubhir api stutyah | “This 
Agni, who is to he worshipped, i.e. celebrated, by the former, i.e. the ancient rishis, 
Bhrigu, Angiras, and the rest, and by the recent, i.e. the present [rishis], ourselves 
also,” etc. 

237 "Navyam” nutanam “brahma” etat sTilcta-rvpam stotram "no” asmad- 
artham “ atakshad ” altarot J Sayana. “Fabricated, i.e. made for us this new 
brahma , i.e. praise in the form of this sukta.” The same verb taksh is also applied 
to the composition, of hymns in It.Y. i. 109, 1; ii. 19, 8; and vi. 32, 1. 

23S Puratanaih | madhye bhavaih [ asmabhili knyamdnair adhuudtanaih stctvaih | 
“Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by us at present.” This verse is referred 
to by Muller, p. 482. 
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purvyalhir uta nutanubkir glrlhir vavridhe grinatam rishindm | “ He 

[Indra] who has grown, by the ancient and modern hymns of the rishis 
who praised him.” (R.Y. vii. 22, 9) Ye cha purve rishayo ye cha 
nutnuh Indra Irdhmuni janayanta viprdh j “0 Indra, the wise rishis, 
both ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (R.Y. X. 23, 6) 
Stomam U Indra Yimaddh qjljanan apurvyam purutamaih sudunave | 
“The Yimadas have generated, 233 0 Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda (xviii. 52), we meet 
with the following text: Imau tu pakshdv ajarau patatrimu yubhyufnr 
rakshumn apahamsi Ague | tdlhjdm patema sukritdm u lokarn yatra 
rishayo jagmuh pruthamajdh purunuh | “But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Rakshases,—with them 
let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-bom 
ancient rishis have gone.” 210 The writer of this verse was himself a. 
rishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before his 
iime other rishis had gone to the regions of the blessed 

And in the Rigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to Earlier rishis (who themselves are yet declared by later winters to 
have been authors of hymns included in the same Yeda) having been 
delivered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
several Yedic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dala), Kanva, the author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st mandala, and 
Vasishtlia, the author of the greater part of the 7th mandala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in mandala i. 112, 7, 9, 16; 
i. 117, 3, 8 ; i, 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated rishis would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus handed down, with little 
alteration, in the families of the original authors jfor several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 

2Ja The verb ajljanan, “generated,” as applied to hymns, also occurs in R.V. 
viii. 77, 4, and viii. 84, 5\ See also Samavcda, ii. 108, 109, and 1059, with Benfey'a 
translation and note, p. 245. 

On the last words the commentator on v. 58 annotates: u Prathamajah” 
pTirvotpanndh j “puranah” puru'pi navdh ajarumardh rishayo yatra lohe jagmuh j 
“The world whither the rishis, first-born, i.e. earliest-produced, ancient, i.e. in 
former times, also, young, imperishable, and immortal, have gone.” 
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of religious .worship, these hymns, which had been gathering an ac¬ 
cumulated sanctity throughout all this period, were at length collected 
in one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita of the Rig¬ 
veda—a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Yedavyasa, and one 
of his pupils. 211 

As the process of Jiymn composition continued thus to go on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com¬ 
pleted, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written just 
before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
we find that some hymns were composed which must have had some 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Rigveda, they are found copied as Khilas or later addi¬ 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuscripts of that 
work; and some passages from them are, as Professor Muller informs 
me, inserted in the other three Yedas, and are enjoined by Asvalayana 
to be employed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
Whether or not these IChilas are the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Yedic collections (and their style shows them not 
to be all so), they must at least, from the position which they have 
gained of the Yedic apocrypha, he regarded as a link connecting the 
Yedic hymns with the later parts of Indian literature. 

The hymns in the Rik-sanhita which bear the most modem charac¬ 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Muller, p. 484) 
those in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to a 
great variety of priests with different functions and appellations, or in 
which the liberality of royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the modem character 
is acknowledged by most critics, 242 is the so-called Pumsha Sukta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted in pp. 6-11 of the first volume 

241 “ I suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to collect the hymns com¬ 
posed for the use of the several Sacerdotal families, and to arrange them in a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which has directed those"collectors, we can comprehend how there should be so many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The ancient hards had borrowed from 
each other many thoughts which the compilers of different eras have scrupulously 
reproduced.” Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vol. i., pref. p. xiii. 

" aw p ro f, Haug is an exception. See the first volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this work), which Mr. Colebrooke 243 characterizes in the following 
terms:— 

“That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It 
has a decidedly more modern tone; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon¬ 
strate the important fact that the compilation of the Yedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad¬ 
vanced, from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Yedas. was composed, to the polished and 
sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro¬ 
fane (purunas and cuvyas), have been written.’’ (See also the remarks 
made on this hymn by Prof. Mfiller, Ane. Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) The 
last-named author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modem, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 
refer to his own work, pp. 556, ff., for a statement of his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links up to 
the period of its rise. 244 If the Yedic hymns cannot be connected im¬ 
mediately with the literature which,'follows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval; and they are 
evidently the natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Brahmanas, the Upanishads,-the Darianas, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Rigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec¬ 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera¬ 
tions, hut its most ancient portions constitute the earliest of all the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, and not only display to us the 
Sanskrit language in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 
543 Misc. Ess., i. 309, note. 

2U It may, perhaps, be thought that this subject has been treated at a length dis- 
proportioned to the purpose which I have immediately in view, viz., to trace the 
mutations of the Sanskrit language. But a full exhibition of' the character and 
antiquity of the Yedic hymns, and of the relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a necessary basis for various other 
discussions which will appear in the sequel of this work, and I have deemed the 
presont a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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exhibited, but also afford us some of the most authentic materials 
which we can ever obtain for our researches into the earliest history, 
religious and political, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European family. 

[Fifth:—If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Yedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed more or 
less sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance, the epic poems and the 
Puranas, it may be found in the great difference between the mytho¬ 
logical systems which are discoverable * in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this subject in another volume of this 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a .very summary notice , 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. 'Wilson’s 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the Rigveda, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude:— 

“ The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Rigveda] are addressed? And here we find also, 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Rigveda and that 
of the heroic poems and Puranas. The divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are the great gods—the DU majorts —of 
the subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Yeda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names of S'iva, of 
Mahadeva, of Dubga, of EalI, of Rama, of Ebishxa, never occur, as far 
as we are yet aware; we have a Rudba, who, in after times, is identified 
with S'rvA, but who, even in the Puranas, is of very doubtful .origin 
and identification, whilst in the Yeda he is described as the father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agni or Indba; the 
epithet Kapaeddiit ,* 48 which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
some relation to a characteristic attribute of S'iva,— the wearing of his 
hair in a peculiar braid; but the term has probably in the Veda a 

245 [This epithet occurs in the following passage, verse i. of SQkta 114, Mandela 
1st ’.‘~Imah Rudrdya tavase kapardine kshayadvirdya prabharamahe matih | yatka 
sam asad dvipade chatushpade visvam pushtam grame asminn ariaturam | i.e. “We 
offer these praises to the strong Rudra, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and quadrupeds, and that all beings 
in this village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease.” The same epithet 
kapardin is also applied to Pushan in R.Y. vi. 55, 2, and ix. 67, 11. See the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 177 and 462.—J.M.] 
von. xx. 
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different signification — one now forgotten,—although, it may have 
suggested, in afbertime tlie appearance of Siva in such a head-dress, 
as identified with Agni; for instance, Kapaeddin may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in¬ 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to S'iva occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively wor¬ 
shipped in India—that of the Linga or Phallus; neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimurtti, or Tri-une combination of Bbahma, Vishnu, and S'iva, as 
typified by the mystical syllable Om, although, according to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimurtti was the first 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam. 
—Creuzer, ‘ Eeligions de l’Antiquite,’ book i. chap. i. p. 140.” 

Even so late as the time when the S'atapatha-brahmana was com¬ 
posed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva were applied to 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7, 3, 8, p. 70:— Agnir 
vai devah J tasya etdni ndmani t( S'arvah ” iti yathd Prdchjah uchahhate 
il Bhavah” iti yatha Bdlukdh u Paidndm patih ” “ Rudrah ” “Agnir” 
iti] tuny asya aidntdny eva itardni ndmani \ “ Agnir ” ity em sdntata- 
man\ “Agni is a god. These are his names, viz., ‘S'arva,’ as the 
eastern people call him; * JBhava,’ as the Bahlkas; ‘ Pasunam pati,’ 

‘ the lord of animals’; ‘ Hudraand ‘ Agni.’ These others are his 
ill-omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation,” (See Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189, ii. 19-22, 37, 302; the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
yi. 1, 3, 10-17, ix. 1,1,1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff. and 289, f., of the 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour. Am. Or. Soe. iii. 319.) 218 

246 I add here some passages not adduced in my fourth volume. The Taittirlya 
SanhitS, i. 6, 1, 1, has the following “ akhyayika” (littl% story): DevSsurah saih- 
yattdh asan | te devah vijayam upayanto ’gnau vamaih vasu sannyadadhata “ idam 
« no bhavishyati yadi nojeshyanti” iti [ tad Agnir nyakamayata | tena apdJsramat | 
tad devdh vijitya avarurutsamanah anvayan \ tad asya sahgsd aditsanta | so ’rodtt |. 
yad arodit tad Jtudrasya mdratvam | “ The Gods and Asuras contended. The 
Gods, on the eve of gaining a victory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, as they said, they might retain it in case their enemies should van¬ 
quish them. Agni coveted this property, and absconded with it. Then the gods, 
having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, followed Agni, 
and sought to take it from him by force. He wept. From the fact that ‘ he wept * 
(arodJt, from the root rud), ho derives his name and character of * Rudra.* ” In the 
same Sanhita, book v., p. 466 of India Office MS., we find the words: Jtudro vai esha 
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Again, in p. xxxiv. of his Introduction, Professor ’Wilson says, in 
regard to Yishnu:—“ There is no separate hymn to Yishnu, hut he is 
mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of the 
Pauranik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of the fiction; but no allusion to the notion of Avatars occurs in the 
Yeda, and there can be little doubt that the three steps here referred, 
to are the three periods of the sun’s course—his rise, culmination, and 
getting.” 247 The passage here alluded to by Professor Wilson is as 
follows: Bigveda i. 22, 16-21:—(16) Aio devah avantu no yato Vishnur 
vichakrame | prilhivydh sapta dhamabhih 248 | (17) Idam Vishnur vieha - 
kranie tredhd nidadhe padam | samulham asya pamsure j (18) Trlnipada. 
vichakrame. Vishnur gopdh adalhyah | ato dharmuni dharayan | (19) 
Vishnoh karmdni pasyata yato vratdni paipase | Indr asya yujyah sakhd j 
(20) Tad Vishnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti surayah | diviva chak- 
shur dtatam j (21) Tad viprdso vipanyavo jdgrivdihsah samindhate | Vish- 
nor yat paramam padam | 

“ (16) May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Yishnu 
strode across the seven regions of the earth [or according to the 
Samaveda, over the surface of the earth], (17) Yishnu traversed 
this (universe) : in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped in his dust. (18) Yishnu, the preserver, the unin¬ 
jur able, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances. (19) 
Behold the deeds of Yishnu, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has perceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con¬ 
template that supreme station of Yishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky. (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle that 
which is the supreme station of Yishnu.”—(See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54; Benfey’s translation of the Samaveda, pp. 223 and 287; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under the word sapta, and his translation of the 

yad.Agnih [ “This Agni is Rudra.” And in v. 5, 7, 3 : Budro vat esha yad Agnih { 
sa yat ha vyaghrah kruddhas tishthaty tv a vai esha | tar hi sachitam etair upati- 
sh^hate namaskarair eva tain iamayati | “ This Agni is Rudra. He stands enraged 
like a tiger. Then he approaches him when kindled, and quiets him with these 
prostrations.” 

247 “ It is expressly so stated by Durgficharya, in his commehtary on the Nirukta. 
See Burnouf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bhagavata Parana, p. xxii.” 

248 Instead of sapta dhdmabhis , the Samaveda, ii. 1024, reads adhi sanavi, “over 
the surface ” 
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VEDIC CONCEPTION OF VISHNU. 


R.Y. in Orient nnd Occident, p. 30: see, also, the fourth volunie of 
this work, pp. 54, ff.) 249 

The remarks of Yaska on this passage have "been already quoted 
above (p. 176). The following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgacharya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above passage of the 
Rigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203):— Vishnur adityah | katham iti | 
yatahaha “tredha nidadhe padam” nidhatte padafh nidhdnam padaih\J] | 
Kva tatra tavat | “ prithivydm antarihhe divi ” iti S'aJcapunih | par- 
thivo ’gnir bhutva H prithivy am ” yat hinchid asti tad vikramate tad 
adhitishthati “antarihhe ” midyutatmana u divi” suryatmana\ yad 
uktam “ tam u akrinvan tredha Ihuye ham” (R.Y. x. 88, 10) j 
“ Samdroham udayagirdv udyan padam ekarn nidhatte vishnupade ma- 
dhyandine antarihhe gayaiirasy astangirdv ” ity Aurnavalhah acharyo 
manyate \ 

“ Yishnu is the Sun. How ? Because he says, ‘thrice he planted 
his foot.’ Where did he do so ? ‘ On the earth, in the firmament, 

and in the heaven,’ says S'akapuni. Becoming terrestrial fire, he 
paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven. As it is said, ‘ they 
made him to exist in a threefold form’ (R.Y. x. 88, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, * He plants one step on the * Samaro- 
hana * (point of ascension), when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at. noon on the Yishnupada, the meridian sky, (a third) on 
Gayasiras, when setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Yedie repre¬ 
sentations are from the Puranic accounts of S'iva and Yishnu. 250 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Here, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of the Yedie hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Indian literature. 

449 Under the word dharman, Bohtlingk and Roth quote Valakhilya iv. 3, where 
it is said, Tasmai Vishnus tnni pada viehakrame upa mitrasya dharmalhih\ 

“ For whom (for Indra) Vishnu, strode three paces in the quality of a friend, or 
according to the custom of a friend.” The explanation of the last words of the line 
are from B. and R. 

150 The modifications which have taken place in the conceptions of these two deities 
are fully exhibited in the fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for further 
particulars. 
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Sixth: Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Vedic hymns 
as compared with the later S'astras may he found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in¬ 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. For information on 
this subject I may refer to the first volume of this work, passim. 

Seventh: How different the Sanskrit of the Vedic age was in many 
of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re¬ 
tains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Eigveda: 


Eigveda, i. 2, 1, with modem Sanskrit interpretation underneath: 
Vedic ( Vayav dydhi darsata ime somah aran- "1 “ Come, 0 Vayu, these 

Text. | kritdh j teshdm pdhi irudhi havam | \ somas are prepared.* 51 

Vayav dydhi darsamya ime somah alan- f of t ^ em » ^ ear 


Mod. 


Sans. ( TcritdJi | teshdm piba srinu havam 


oar invocation.” 


Here it will be observed that four Vedic words, darsata, arankritdh, 
pdhi, irudhi, differ from the modem Sanskrit forms. 


Eigveda, i. 3, 7 : 


Vedic 

Text. 


Mod. 

Sans. 


Omasas charshanidhrito visve devdsah 
dgata | dasvdmso dasushah sutam | 
Omah [rakshakdK] charshanidhrito 
visvedevdht dgachchhata j ddtaro dd~ 
tuh sutam | 


“ 0 VWve devas, preservers of 
men, bestowers [of rewards], 
come to the libation of him 
who gives you [oblations]. 


Here the Vedic forms omdsah , devdsah, and dgata, stand for omdh, 
dev ah, and dgachchhata. 


Eigveda, vii. 33, 5 : 


Vedic (Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro aired urum 
- Text. \ tritsubhyo akrinod u lokam | 

Mod. (Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro asrinod 
Sans. 1 urum tritsubhyo akarod u lokam [ 


^ u Indra heard Vasishtha 
when he uttered praise, and 
>• opened up a wide space to 
j the Tritsus,” (See vol. i. 

J P- 320.) 


Here we have the Vedic forms asrot and akrinot, for the modem 
asrinot and akarot. 


251 Prof. Anfrecht suggests that the word alankrita Has not the sense of “ pre¬ 
pared ” in later Sanskrit; that the construction teshdm piba would he improper 
there; and that charshanidhrit would not be understood in modern times. 
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PANINI ON VEDIC FOEMS. 


This fact of the frequent diversity between the V edie and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized ir page of his work by the great gramma¬ 
rian Panini, I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to some 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Yarttika 
(vii. 2, 64):— Babhutha dtatantha jagribhma vavartha iti nigame | | 
ity etdni vede nip dty ante j bku | “ hota prathamo babhutha ” | “ babhu- 
vitha ” iti lake | tanu j u yena antariksham uru dtatantha ” J “ atenitha ” 
iti loke | graha | u jagribhma te dahhinam Indr a hastam ” | “jagrihi- 
tna” iti loke j win j “ vavartha tvam hi jyotisha ’’ j “ vavaritha n iti loke | 
“The exceptional forms babhutha, dtatantha , jagribhma and vavartha 
are employed in the Yeda instead of the ordinary forms, babhuvitha, 
atenitha , jagrihima , and vavaritha; as in the texts, ‘thou wast the 
first priest,’ ‘ whereby thou didst stretch' out the wide firmament,’ ‘ we 
have seized, 0 Indra, thy right hand,’ ‘thou didst envelope with 
light. 5 ” 

In Sutra vi. 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical: 
forms which are peculiar to the Yeda, viz., the imperatives Srudhi for 
irinu, ‘hear 5 ; kridhi for kuru, ‘ do 5 ; vridhi for vrinu, ‘ cover pur din 
for prinlhi, ‘ fill.’ 

In the Yivarana of Nage3a Bhatta on the Mahabhashya, tbe follow¬ 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the Yeda 1 
only: JEvam cha veda-rnatrdntargata- Ci karnebhir-devdso-grilhndmi^-ity- 
udy - atirikta -paratd laukika-sabdasya tais tad-vyavahdr adarsandt j 
“The term ‘secular 5 ( laukika ) refers to words different from such as 
iarmbhih (for karnaih), devusah (for devdh), and gribhndmi (for 
grihndmi ), which are to be found in the Yeda alone, for we never 
see them employed by secular people.” 

Neuter plurals in l and a are also of frequent occurrence in tbe 
Yedic hymns, as. trl and pUrnd for trlni and purnani. So too the 
final i in nouns ending in n, is often left out in the locative, as in 
ajman, adhvm, karman, charman, janman, dhanvan , sarman, vyoman, 
for ajmani, adhvani , etc. So also d is substituted for au in the nom. 
and aceus. dual, as in yd surathd for yau surathau, etc. 

In nouns in i the instrumental singular is often formed by z, instead of 
yd, as iaktl for saktyd , and the locative by d instead of au, as ndbhd for 
ndbhau. Nouns in u frequently form the instrumental case in va 
instead of und, as kratvd, madJwd, sarvd, for Jcratund , etc.; the dative 
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in ve, instead of ave, as Jcratve, sisve, for Tcratave, etc.; the genitive 
in vah for oh or unah, as pasvah for pasoh, madkvak and vasvah for 
madhmah, etc.; and the locative in avi instead of au, as anavi, irasada- 
syavi, dasyavi, druhymi, sanavi, for anau, etc. Words in * make in 
the nominative singular Ih instead of l, as adurmangallh, hrishnlh , 
gandharvlh, kalydnih, for adurmangall, etc. In adjectives the form 
gas is frequently substituted for lyas, as in ahanyas, navyas, rabhyas , 
vasyas , sahyas, for ahanlyas, etc. The second personal pronoun some¬ 
times takes in the instr. sing, the form tv a instead of tvaya, and in 
the loc. tve for tvayi. According to Yaska (Kir. vi. 7), the plural form 
asme of the first personal pronoun can be used in all the seven cases. 
The dem. pronoun idam makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end, f. ayd, 
for anena and >anaya , and along with Mm we find also had. The two 
words , n&kis, “never,” “no one,” and maids, “let not,” and “let no 
one,” are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs kuha,™* 
“where?” kathd, “how?” “whence?” and the preposition sadha 
for saha, “with,” in the words sadhastha, sadhama, sadhamada, and 
sadhastuti. The form tman for dtman, “self,” is found almost ex¬ 
clusively in the hymns. Ida in the hymns has .frequently the sense 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see Nir. i. 4, quoted above,'p. 151). 

To the conjugational forms specified above as found in the Vedic 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
smasi, imasi, grinimasi, bhar&masi, vadumasi, uhnasi, ndsaydmani, etc., 
for smah or smas, etc. The past participle in tva takes also the forms 
tvi, and tvaya, as in hatvi, pltvl; kritvl, kritvdya; gatvz, gatvdya; druh- 
tvdya, etc. In the infinitive, besides the form in turn, we frequently 
meet with the forms tave, tavai, toh (or tos), and adhyai, as etave, 
etavai, etoh; Icartave, kartavai, kartoh; gantave, gantavai, .gamaihjai; 
dhatave and dhiyadhyai; bhartave, apabhartavai, hharadhyai (R.Y. vi. 
66, 3); hantavai, jlvitavai, prinadhyai, pdritamsay adhyai ; and an in¬ 
finitive form dyai, “to come,” is found in R.Y. ii. 18, 3. So also 
jlvase Ja3 and chakshase are nsed in . the sense of the infinitive, , as are also 
drise and vishkabhe (R.Y. viii. 89, 12), and vidmane (R.Y.i. 164, 6). 

388 As we have seen above, p. 91, kuhiih and kuham are employed In Pali, and 
Ttahim in the Gatha dialect, and in Prakrit, for “where ? ” 

253 This word is also used in the same way in the Mahabharata, i. 732, as quoted 
in B. and R’s. Lexicon, s.v. 
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So too the hymns have some moods called hy grammarians Jet, which, 
according to Prof. Wilson (Grammar, 2nd ed., p. 463), have all the signi¬ 
fications'of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the forms, patdti, “may it fall,” avahdsi, 
“mayest thou bring,” jivaii, vardhun, yajdti, pachdti, vand.fi, Iravdma; 
asat, “it must be,” Ikuvat, sunavat, driiat, irinavat, sravat, nindat , 
ninitsdt , yajdiai, prinaitlie. In some verbs, the syllable na is added 
to the second person plural imperative, as pipartana, vivaktana , tiretana, 
didishfana, etc. The pass. fut. participle in tavya appears in some verbs 
in the form tv a, as in hartva, jantva, and sotva (R.V. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence-; av makes aviddhi instead of 
ava in the imperative; hri, “to make,” takes in the present JcarsM, 
Jcarasi, and Icrinoshi, for karoshi ; akar, akarah, and akrinoh for akaroh; 
akran and akrinvan for akurvan; akrinuta and akrinotana for akuruta ; 
kridhi, kara, krinu and krinuhi for kitru, etc.; gam , “to go,” takes the 
forms gamati, ganti, jaganti, in place of gachhati; gameyam, and jagam- 
ydm, for gachcheycim; ugamyat for agachhet; dgatha for agachhatha; agan 
and gan for agachhai; aganma for agachhdma; agmcm and gman for 
agachhan; ugahi and dgantu for ugachha and dgachhatu; ganta and gan- 
tana for gachhata. In the reduplicated perfect the root tyaj becomes 
tityaja, instead of tatyuja ; in the aorist tan makes atun for atdnxt. 
JDris makes adrak for adrukshit , and has driseyam where later Sanskrit 
has pasyeyam; adrisran for apasyan; dadrisre for dadriiire , etc. 
The root tar frequently becomes tir when prepositions are prefixed, -as 
in dtirat, pratira , vitir anti. Duh makes aduhra, instead of aduhata, 
“they milked.” DM , “to hold,” makes dhita, instead of hit a (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the Harivarhsa 7799 is cited 
by B. and R., as is also dhitvu in the S'atap. Br.). Dah, “ to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adhuk and dhuk, instead of adhakshit, Da, “to 
give,” makes duti and data for dadaii and dadatu, and daddhi for dehi. 
The root Ihu has in the imperative Ihutu for lhavatu; and bhri, to 
“nourish,” or “carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jalhdra, 
instead of bahhdra, Much , “ to free,” makes mumugdhi and mumoktu, 
instead of muncha and munchatu. Yarn , “to hold,” “to give,” 
makes yamati, yamsi, yandhi, yanta, for yachhati, yachhasi., yachha, 
gachhata. Vrit takes the forms mart -f « — dvart, etc., instead 
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of dmrttata (R.Y. vii. 59, 4), dvavarttati for the ■ intensive (R.Y. 
viii. 77, 4). Vid mates vidre (R.Y. vii. 56, 2) for viduh (?), 
and vividdhi for viddhi (?). S'ru, “to hear,” makes in the im¬ 
perative (besides srudhi, the form given above) srinuhi , srinudhi, for 
irinu; and binota and bota (R.Y. v. 87, 8) for srinuta. Spardh, “to 
vie,” jnates paspridhre for paspridhire. Hu, “ to invoke,” makes 
fuhure for juhvire. In R.Y. x. 125, 4, a form sraddhivam “deserving 
belief,” is found, which appears to be peculiar to the R.Y. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv. 80, 4, baddheyam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.Y. frequently substitutes enya for amya, as in 1 deny a, 
Mrtenya, drisenya, yudhenya, varenya, for Idaniya, etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Yeda are gribhuyati (as well as gribhnati), dabhuyati, 
matkdyati, mushayati, stabhdyati, for grihnuti, etc.; and so also are 
■ such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jakshiydt from ghas, 
papatyat, papiyut, mamanydt; and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as nirayd (R.Y., iv. 18, 2), pracharu (viii. 
47, 6), and prahravd (x. 39, 5), for niraydni , etc. 

Other Yedic peculiarities are (a) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in the cases yarn yajnam parilhur asi, “ the sacrifice 
which thou encompassest ” (R.Y., i. 1, 4): vllu chid arujatnubhih, 
- “ who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5); td somarh somapuiamd | 
“they are great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); chalcrir yo visvd | “who 
made all things” (iii. 16, 4); lalhrir vajram papih somarh dadir gah J 
“who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows ” (vi. 23,4); 
dadih relcnas tame dadir msu, “ giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15; ii. 14, 1; vi. 72, 3): (5) compounds formed with 
present participles, as alharad-vasu, ridhad-ri, dhdrayat-kavi, Jcshayad- 
vlra, bavayat-sahhd and (c) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in the eases up a tvd emasi | “we 
approach thee ” (i. 1,7); gamad vdjebhir d sa nah J '“let him come to 
us with riches” (i. 5, 3); a tvd visantu dsavali somusah | “may the 
quickly-flowing soma-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7); a tvd vahaniu , “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3); ni cha dhwiahi, “ we put down ” (i. 17, 6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Yedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages art not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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the substance, and ,much of the form of the language, was the Bame at 
both periods: a part of the Vedie roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse; and the peculiar Yedic varieties of form are 
merely the ancient modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were composed, and which gradually 
became ^obsolete in the course of ages.* 54 Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we find in the case of the 
form of the instr. pi. elkn for ais, which we meet-with unchanged^in 
the Gathaa of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms ebhi and ehi. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Yedic hymns is to be found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Veda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
been preserved, and even the oldest interpreters, as Yaska, are obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense. (See 
on this subject my article “ On the Interpretation of the Veda,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., new series, pp. 3p3, ff.) 

As the hymns of the Veda were the compositions of the ancient 

• 254 The following is Professor Whitney’s account of the differences between the 
Yedic and the modern Sanskrit:— 

“The language of theYedas is au older dialect, varying very considerably, both, 
in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammati-* 
cal peculiarities run through all departments; euphonic rules, word-formation and 

composition, declension, conjugation, syntax.[These peculiarities] are 

partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
forms, and the like, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
native spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication- 
among the learned, being forced, as, it were, into a-mould of regularity by long and 
exhausting grammatical treatment. . . . The dissimilarity existing between the 
two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, is, to say the least, 
not less marked. Not single words alone, hut whole classes of derivations and roots, 
with the fa mili es that are formed from them, which the Yeda exhibits in frequent 
and familiar use,- are wholly wanting, or have left hut faint traces, in the classical 
dialect; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two he actually related 
to one another directly as mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than 
▼e should be inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences!”—Joum. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 
296, 297. 
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Indian rishis or bards, who, as we hare seen above (p. 197, f.), frequently 
speak of having “made,” “fashioned,” or “generated”* 55 them, they 
could not possibly have been composed in any other language than that 
which these rishis and their contemporaries were in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors were inspired; 258 as in the following texts: R.V., i. 
37, 4: devattam brahma gdyata | “Sing the god-given prayer,” In 
R.V. x. 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Vach: Yajnena Vachah pada- 
viyam dyan tdm anvavindann rishishu pravishtdm | “ By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Vach: they found her residing in the rishis.” 

In R.V. x. 125, 5, again, Vach 2ST is made to say: Yam hi may e tarn 
tarn ugrafh hrinomi tam brahmdnam tarn rishim tarn sumedhum j “Every 
man whom I love, I make him terrible; [I make] him a priest; [I 
make] him a rishi; £1 make] him intelligent.” 2SB 

In a Vdlakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to be 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns ofi'the 8th mandala 
of the Rigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6: 

Indrd- Varuna yad rishibhyo mariishdm vacho matiih sfutam adattam agre \ 
ydni sthdndny asrijanta dhirdh yajnam tanvdnds tapasd ’bhyapaiyam j 

For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Muller, who supplied also the following version of it.: “Indra and 
Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 

255 See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
p. 232, ff. 

256 This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 245,ff. 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth hook of the R.Y.: ‘‘The author of the hymn, Vamadeva, him¬ 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him by Agni (verses 3 and 6).” The third verse is as follows: Santa 
dvibarhah mahi Ugmabkrishtih sahasraretah vrishabhas luvi&hmun j Padani na gor 
apagulham vividvan Agnir mahyam predu vochad mariishdm 11 “ Agni, the trans- 
cently strong, the fierte-flaming, the prolific, the showerer of benefits, the powerful, 
who knows the venerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 

257 See, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 

258 yack thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Demodoeus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64: 

T bv nipt Moved itplhgcre, SISov 5* aya96v re ko.k6v t«, 

’ofpQaA/xwv &yeporf, SlSov S' fjbdav aotSriv- 
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in the "beginning, you gave to the poets—wisdom, understanding of 
speech; and I hare seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.” 859 

Though, however, some traces of an idea that the rishis were in¬ 
spired by the gods, by Yach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Yanina 
(but not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration: see above, 
p. 195), may thus be detected in the Eigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Yedas was 
not the vernacular language of the age in which they were first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among the Aryas 
but the Yedic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown; and the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brahmana, 260 referred to by Sayana in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Eigveda, p. 35: Vyukaranam 
api prakriti-pratyayddy-upaiesena pada-svarupa-tad-artha-nischayaya 
upayujyate \ Tatkd cha Aindra-vayava-graha-lrahmane samdmndyate | 
“ Fay mi pardchl avydhritd ’lhavai j te devdh Indram abruvann 1 imam 
no Vu chain vydhuru ’ iti \ so ’Iravid 'mram vrinai | mahyam cha eva 
esha Vuyave cha saha grihydtai ’ iti | tasmad Aindravayavah saha pra- 
grihyate 261 1 turn Indro madhyato ’vakramya mjakarot | tasmdd iyam 
vyulcritd vdg udyate” iti | “Agnim lie purohitam ” ityadi-vdh purms- 
min kaleparachi samudradi-dhvani-md eMtmika sail avyakritd prdkritih 
pratyayah padarh v'dkyam ityadi-vibMga-kdri-grantha-rahita aslt { 

359 In the third volume of this work, p. 263, the verse is translated thus: “ Indra 
and Yaruna, I have seen through austere-fervour that which ye formerly gave to 
the risMs, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which 
the sages created, when performing sacrifice.” 

260 This passage is found in the Taitt. S. vi. 4, 7, 3, in the very same words', 
with the addition after “ udyate” of the following: tasmat salcrid Indraya madhyato 
gfihyate dvir Vayave dvau hi sa varav mrinlta J 

2 bi «ip ra ” omitted in Taitt. S. 
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tadanlm devaih prarthitah Indrah ehasminn eva patre Vayoh svasya 
cha soma-rasasya grahana-rupena varena tushtas tarn alchandam Vacham 
madhye vichhidya prakriti-pratyayadi-lhagaih sarmtra akarot | tamad 
iyam vag idariim apt P&ninyadi-maliarshibhir vydkrita sarvaih pathyate 
ity arthah | “Grammar, also, by indicating the-crude forms and the 
affixes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi¬ 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindra-Yayava-graha- 
brahmana(a section, so called, either of the Taittirlya Sanhita, or of some 
Brahmana): ‘Yach (Speech) spoke confusedly, and without articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Yach to become articulate to us. 
Indra replied, Let me choose a boon; let the soma be given to me and 
.Yayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Yayu is taken together. 
Indra then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately.’ The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this: Speech, such as in the verse Agutin 
lie purohitam, etc. (the first verse of the Rigveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc., and undis¬ 
tinguished, i.e. without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the god's, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juice in the same 
vessel with Yayu, divided in the middle Speech, which had pre¬ 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dis¬ 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men.” 

It may be asked, however, If the Yedic Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows:— 

By the time when the collections of the Yedic hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular Bpeech of the rishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, ff.), both from the general 
laws of change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various other ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercqurse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Dasyus, or Mlechhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dialects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
currency; and forms of inflection which were once current got gradu¬ 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Tedas). First, the Pali and the Prakrit, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Tedas, but variously modified (see pp. 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence¬ 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Vedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas) practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
was experienced in the comprehension of the Yedie hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS "WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

From the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this be the case, it would, 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had. remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Yedas were composed. 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether wc can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. "We are not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Yedas, we possess-no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further, 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the nn apparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen. 1 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be¬ 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, hut were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

1 'Qs ’eyw <rup$a\\ofiai, roicri ’e/j^wetn Tct ft.)) yufvxrx&fteva. rexfiaip6fxtvos, “ As I. 
conjecture, inferring things unknown from things that are manifest,” says Herodotus, 
ii. 33. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phoenix, rkparrj rexfLTipimaii/ iirirmt 
aXlirxercu, “A probable conclusion regarding things unapparent is reached by 
proofs.” 
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hare descended to ns from a remote antiquity. These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 
3rd, the Latin. 2 The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avesta, 
a collection of writings conneoted with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. Prom the great similarity which exists betweenthese 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred: 1st, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin are all, as it were, sisters, 3 the daughters (Borne perhaps 
older and some younger, but still all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan¬ 
guage, which now no longer exists; 4 and ’2ndly, That the races of 
men who spoke these several languages are also all descended from one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking one language; 
but afterwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, 
at different times and in different directions; the forefathers of the 

2 It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages besides those I have named. 

5 Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 

4 From a comparison of the various for is which words of identical signification 
have assumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutations which they have undergone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probability, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speech. In the work of the late August Schleicher, entitled “ Compendium der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen” (i.e. “Compendium of 
the Comparative Grammar of theIndo-Germanic Languages”) 3rd ed., 1871, the letters 
of the mother-language which continue unaltered in the derivative tongues, and those 
which have been replaced by others, are specified, and the original forms of inflection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, are stated. And in August Fick’s 
“Vergleichendes Worterbueh der Indogermanischen Sprachen,” (i.e. “Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages”), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the original 
language are given according to the author’s conception of their form. These 
writers, however, though generally, are not always, at one as to the original forms 
Thus Schleicher thinks the word for “ five ” was kankan, whilst Fick makes it pankan. 
The former takes svast«r$ to have been at fitst the word for “ sister,” whilst the 
latter makes it svaitar. 
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Hindus southward or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the 
Persians to the south; and those of the Greeks and Homans to the 
west. 5 The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
stock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz., the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which separated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblance, the 'divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which had elapsed since the 
separation. 6 


Sect. I.— Introductory Remarks on Comparative Philology: affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other. 

I shall proceed to establish these assertions as to the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin; after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes; and that the different members 
of the same family, while they exhibit a more or less close resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will be sufficient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

5 For an account of the Greeks and Romans} I refer the Indian student to any of 
the ordinary historical manuals. 

* “A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, especially in its oldest 
form as represented in the Yeda, with the Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Letto-Slavon- 
iau, and Persian, etc., teaches us that all these languages have a common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original speech; and the grada¬ 
tion of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language which in general still 
preserves,the most original form, and has departed least from the original tongue, 
This existence of one common original language necessarily leads us to conclude 
that at the period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation; and it results that the individual nations as 
well as their languages were formed by a gradual separation from the Indo-European 
people, and its language. And, moreover, the greater or less similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took place 
in each case at an earlier or a later period.”—"Weber, Indian Sketches, p. 7. 

15 


von. ir. 
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The languages which. belong to the Semitic branch axe the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc. How all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and"general character; while they have scarcely any affinity at 
all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension. 7 

How, here we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages, 

7 The question of the difference between the Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ably 
treated by Renan, “ Histoire des Langues Semitiqnes,” 2nd ed. p. 434, ff. He 
observes that the criterion of the distinctness of families in languages is to he found 
in the impossibility of deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite intel¬ 
ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo-European tongues may 
be related to the same type, and have sprung from the same primitive idiom; while 
it is impossible to explain how, by any series of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become changed to 
Sanskrit^ or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized that there is a wide dis¬ 
tinction between the grammatical system of the Semitic languages and that of the 
Indo-European tongues, aud that the one system could not he derived from the other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which are nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of the human mind), there is scarcely any grammatical mechanism of im¬ 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444). But in the classification of 
languages, grammatical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[i.e. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence than the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could be quoted which have enriched or 
renewed their vocabulary, but very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram¬ 
mar is, therefore, the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi¬ 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On the other hand, M. Renan admits that the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages have a considerable number of roots which are common to 
both, independently of such as they have borrowed from each other within the 
historical period.. But he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to prove 
the primitive unity of the two families, aud scarcely ventures to hope that a demon¬ 
strative result will ever be attained on this point. The greater part of the roots 
common to the two families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as 
they belong to the class of bilitera] and monosyllabic onomatopoeias, which reappear 
in the triliteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, that in order to express 
outward action, the primitive man, still sympathizing so closely .with nature, and 
scarcely separated from her, should have sought to imitate her, and that the same 
objects should have been universally imitated by the same sounds ? (pp. 449, 450.) 
M. Renan illustrates these remarks by a number of instances, but admits that, 
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both very perfect and polished in their forms and structure, and both 
of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 
of India, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in -which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 
from another language of the same character. And what is the ex¬ 
planation of this, at first sight, so startling phenomenon? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 
a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by the Mahomedan 
invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 
Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written: while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended, more 
or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri¬ 
mordial one) with the Semitic, viz., the Arian. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they 
meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should be totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabic 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India. 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India write, is a composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, 
which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion 
of the modem Persian language which has not been borrowed from 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 

among the roots which appear to be common to the Semitic and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reason of the onomatrpceia ia 
more difficult to seize (p. 452). He concludes that in the present state of philo¬ 
logical science, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and 
Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457); while at the same time he 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced invalidates the hypothesis of a primor¬ 
dial affinity between the races by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to ids work itself. 
Much has been written on the same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
to specify. I refer only to Dr. Noldeke’s paper in Benfey’s Orient, und Occident, 
vcd. ii., p. 375, ff. 
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which are manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 
of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, that the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, ah 
affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity:— 


Table No. IX. 

Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian , and Arabic Words. 


SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

ARABIC. 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

padar 6 

abu 

father. 

tnatar 

mddar 

amm 

mother. 

duhitar 

dukhtar 

bint 

daughter. 

ja.md.tar 

ddmad 

Kafid 

son-in-law. 

yuvan 

jawan 

shabb 

young man. 

n&ra 

nar 

zhakar 

male. 

gharma 

garm 

Karr 

heat. 

Mva 

asp 

faras 

horse. 

&P 

ab 

ma 

water. 

naman 

ndm 

ism 

name. 

s'ushka 

khushk 

ydbis 

dry. 

pdda 

pa 

gSdam 

foot. 

bahu 

bahu, basil 

sd’id 

arm. 

n&va 

nau 

jadid 

new. 

eka 

yak 

[ ahad 

I one. 

dvi 

do 

ithnan 

two. 

ehdtur 

chahar 

arba'a 

four. 

pdrichdn 

panj 

khams 

five. 

shat 

shash 

sdtt 9 

six. 

saptan 

haft 

saba'a 

seven. 

ashtan 

hasht 

thamaniyat 

eight. 

navan 

nuh 

tasa'a 

nine. 

das'an 

dah 

‘ashar 

ten. 

vimsati 

hist 

’ashrun 

twenty. 

satam 

fad, sad 

may at 

hundred. 

sahasra 

hazdr 

alaf 

thousand. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit words, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic . 10 

8 See p. 18, note 23. 

9 In this case the Arabic -word does resemble the Sanskrit. 

10 In the preparation of these lists-1 have had the advantage of drawing from the 
Etymological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Yullers, including the supple¬ 
ment containing the Persian roots illustrated by reference to the older Persic 
dialects, the Sanskrit, etc.; the Persian Grammar of the same author (1st edition, 
1840,2nd edition, 1870); and Dr. Justi’s Zend Dictionary. Dr. Vullers’s Grammar, 
in which the Persian is compared with the ancient Persic dialects and with 
Sanskrit, might, if translated from Latin into English, form a useful handbook for 
Indian students desirous of learning the history and affinities of the Persian language. 
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I. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


SANSKRIT. 

dar 

bar 

hfinu (imperat. 

vedic) 

da 

grabh (vedic) 11 
bhar 

bandh 

dp 

dru (srinoti) 
stha 
j*v 
mar 
svap 
svapna 
char 
dhdv 
pack 

duh 

jnd 

janati 

janami 

*rij 

srishti 

ban 

tras 

trasa 

mih 

jaj, janj 

tapas 

ruh 

prachh ' 

(prichhati) J 
ve, vabh 18 
khan 
karsh 
kri 

dham 

Jan 

jata 

tan ( tanoti } 
inch 

varsh, mr, vdri\ 
(water) j 
ni+dhd 


ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

... 

dartdan 

kar 

kardan 

}. • • 

kun 

) 

dd 

dadan 

garew, garefsh 

giriftan 

bar 

( 

burdan 

bastan, bandad 

band < 

(3rd pers. sing, 
pres.) 

aP, of 

yaftan 

a'ru 

shanudan 

atd 

istadan 

ji,jiah,jlv 

zlstan 

mar 

murdan 

gap, qafd 

khuftan 

qafna- 

khwab 

char 

charidan 

• • • 

davidan 

pack 

pukhtan 

(dokhtan ) 

• ■ • 

\doshldan j 

zS 

danistan 

• • • 

[to?] ddnad 

• • * 

[ml] d&nam 

• * • 

sirishtan 


sirisht 

jan 

(zadan (zanad 3rd 
\ pers. sing.) 

tares 

tarsldan 

tarsti 

tars 

miz 

mekhtan 

... 

jangidan 

tafnu 

tap, tab 

rud 

rustan, roytdan 

* pares 

pursldan 

# * • 

laftan 

« « • 

kandan 

karesh, kash 

kashJdan 

•% • • 

kharidan 

dam 

damtdan 

zan. 

zadan 

zata 

zadah 

tan 

tanldan , tanudan 

such 

sokhtan 

mr 

bdridan 

ni+dd 

nihadan 


ENGLISH. 

to tear, 
to do. 
do thou. 

to give, 
to take, 
to bear. 

to bind. 

to obtain, 
to hear, 
to stand, 
to live, 
to die. 
to sleep, 
sleep. 

to wander, graze, 
to run. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
he knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
creation, nature. 

| to strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trembling, 
to make water, 
to fight, 
heat, fever, 
to grow. 

to ask. 

to weave, 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to buy. 

to blow (as wind 
or breath), 
be bom, beget, 
bom. 
to extend, 
to shine, bum. 

to rain, 
to place. 


11 The later form grah is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Prakrit h was substituted for kh, gh, th, dh , pfi, and bh, 

w The existence of this root may be inferred from the presence of a derivative Irom 
it in the word urnavabhi, “ spider.” 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAH. 

gam 

... 

chaw dan 

jam 

... 

zamidan 

chi 

. . 

chi dan 

pra+stha 

fraA-std 

feristddan 

nam 

nam 

namidan 

pat 

pat 

uftadan, Jitadah 

dhi (vedic) 

ft 

didan 

bhu 

bu 

budan 

bhavami 

• mm 

[uJ] buvam 

bhavati 


[ml] buvad 

abhuvam 

• mm 

budam 

abhut 

• • « 

bud 

abhuvan 


budand 

ami 

ahmi 

am, hastam 

asti 

asti 

hast, ast 

santi 

hehti 

and 

stu 

stu 

situdan 

iudh 

iud 

shustan 

mard 

mared 

tndlidan 13 

nard 

• • 

ndlidan 

dhar 

dar 

(dashtan (imperat. 
( dar) 

harsh 

haresh 

j has At««(imperat. 

tap 

tap 

f tapidan , tdftan 

( (imperat. tab) 

vah 

vaz 

toazidan 

bhraj 

• « • 

birishtan 

hshar 

hhshar 

sharidan 

chhid 

s'hehd, s’chihd 

shikastan 

svan 

qan 

Tdpoandan 

iak (s'aktum, 

sack (to give, 

sahhtanij mperat. 

infin.) 

learn) 

saz) 

hush (to tear, 1 
tear out) j 

hushtan 


ENGLISH. 

to go, -wait, 
to eat. 
to collect, 
to send, go forward, 
to bend, be disposed 
to fall. [to. 

to perceive, see. 
to be. 

I am. 
be is. 

I was. 
he was. 
they were. 

I am. 
he is. 
they are. 
to praise, 
to cleanse, wash, 
to grind, rub, etc. 
to sound, lament. 

jto hold. 

jto cultivate. 

to be hot, 
to heat. 

to carry, blow (as 
to roast, [wind-), 
to flow, 
to cut, break, 
to sound, call, read. 

jto be able, make, 
to kill. 


II. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, .PRONOUNS, PARTICLES, etc. « 


bhratar 

bra tar 

1 biradar 

svasar 

qanhar 

1 hhwdhar 

putra 

puthra 

| pisar, pusar 

svasura 

qasura 

Jchusr 

s’va Iru 

. . . 

( Jehusru, or 1 

1 hhusrah / 

vidhava 


bewah 

jani, gnu. 

jeni, ghena 

zan 

martya 

mareta 

mard 

vatsa 

. . . 

bachah 16 

jiva,jivita 

jiti, jisti 

zt, zist, zindagi 


brother., 

sister. 

son. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

widow, 
woman, wife, 
mortal, man. 
child, 
life. 


13 See p. 23 above, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 
u It is possible that in some of the instances of similarity here adduced, the 
Persian word may have been borrowed at a comparatively recent period from the 
Sanskrit, or vice versa; hut this cannot well be the case when an ancient Zend 
equivalent also is forthcoming. 15 See page 16, note 10. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

tanu 

tanu, tanus 

tan 

majja 

mazga 

maahz 

sir as 

s'ara 

sar 

a&thi 

asti, as'ta 

astah, ustukhan 

parshni 

pashna 

‘pashnah 

chaksku 

chashman 

chashm 

airu 

asru 

ars 

dant 

dantan 

dandan 

jihva 

hizva 

zaban 

dos 

. . . 

dosh 

aratni 

. . 

aranj 

hasta 18 

zaita 

dost 

mushti 

musti 

musht 

angu&htha 

ahgusta 

angusht 

nakha 

. 

nakhun 

rom 

. 

roman 

stana 

fstana 

pastan 

yakrit 

. . . 

jigar 

jmu 

zhnu 

zanu 

pad 

pddha 

pa 

ke&a 


ges, geso 

prishlhi 

parsti 

pusht 

usktra 

ustra 

ushtar, shutr 

kapi 

. . . 

kabi, kapi 

ffo 

gdo 

gao 

iukara 

hu 

s fchuk 

khara 

khara 

khar 

aivatara 

. . 

astar 

mesha 

maesha 

mesh 

musha • 

. 

mush 

parna 

parSna 

par 

parnin 

perenin 

parindak 

chanchu 

. . . 

ehang 

kapota 

. 

kabutar 

gridhra 

... 

gid 

srigala 

. . . 

shagTml 

kurankara 

. 

hulang 

makshika 

makshi 

magas 

krimi 

kerema 

kirrn 

kaiyapa 1 

kachhapa f 

kaiyapa 

kashaf 

karka 

. . . 

hark, kharehang 

gutha 

. 

guh 

matsya 

maiya 

mahi 

kshlra 

kshlra 

shir 

hiranya 

zaranya 

zar 

ayas 

ayanh 

ahan 

chartnart 

. . . 

charm 

ahara 

. . . 

ahdr 

nirahara, 1 


nShar 

anahara j 



krishi (krishta) 

karsti 

kisht 

vrlhi 

bercjya 17 

birinj 


ENGLISH. 

body. 

brain. 

bead. 

bone. 

heel. 

eye. 

tear. 

tooth. 

tongue. 

shoulder. 

elbow. 

hand. 

fist, handful, 
thumb, finger, 
hail, 
hair. 

female breast, 
liver, 
knee, 
foot. 

hair, ringlet, 
back, 
camel, 
ape, 

oi, or cow. 
boar. 

ass, or wild ass. 
mule, 

sheep, ram. 
mouse. 

feather, wing, 
winged, a bird, 
beak of a bird, 
pigeon, 
a vulture, 
jackal, 
crane, 
fly. 

worm. 

tortoise. 


crab. 

excrement. 

fish. 

milk. 

gold. 

iron. 

skin. 

food. 

fasting. 

(cultivation, 

\ ploughed field, 
rice. 


18 Could the original form of this word have been tihmta ? 

17 See Vullers’s Persian Grammar, 2nd edition, pp. 50, 56. In Justi’s Lexicon 
vrejya is said to be the name of a deity who protects crop6. 
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8ANSXKIT. 

ZEND. 

ppnsiAN. 

godhuma 

. . . 

gandwn 

yava 

yava 

jau 

dhdnya 

ddna 

danah 

jangala 

. . . 

jangal 

kthupa 

. .’ . 

chob 

daru 

dauru 

darod 

sakha 

, . , 

shakh, shakhchah 

drd 

. . . 

arah 

yuga 

. . . 


jdla 

. . 

jal 

bhara 

. . . 

bar 

vara 

• • * 

bar 

ekavara 

. • . 

yakbar 

dvara 

dvara 

dar 

(pinjarah, 1 

panjara 

• • . 

1 panjarah j 

daman 

. 

dam 

chakra 

chakhra 

charlch 

deva 

daeva 

dev 

asman 

asman 

asman 

jagat 

. . . 

jahan 

bhumi 

bumi 

bum 

jma, gmd 

zem 

zamtn 

svar, surya 

hvare 

]chur 

mitra, mihira 18 

mithra 

mihr 

wsishtha 

ahhu vahisca 

behisht 

mas 

mdohh 

mah 

star, (vedic) 

stare 

sitarah 

dbhra 

awra 

abr 

meg ha 

maegha 

megh 

kshapd 

kshap 

shab 

gharma 

garema 

garnid 

hima 

zima 

zam 

vat a 

vata 

bad 

chhdyd 

. . « 

sSyah 

chhatra 

. . . 

chatar 

ranga 

. . . 

rang 

gandha 

gaihti 

gand 

karpura 

. . . 

kafur 

soma- 

haoma 

hom 

atharvan 

atharvan 

aturban 

namas 

nemahh 

namaz 

mams 

manahh 

mansh 

gma 

gaona 

gunah 

drugdha 

draogha 

darogh 

trishna 

tarshna 

tishnagi 

tishnah 

trishit a, trishnaj 

. . . 

soka 

. . . 

sng 

bht, Ih'ma 

. . . 

him 

Jcama 

. . . 

kdm 

rahas 

, . * 

roz 

karya 

kara 

kdr 


ENGLISH. 

■wheat. 

barley. 

grain. 

thicket 

a bush, wood. 

wood. 

branch. 

saw. 

yoke. 

net 

weight. 

time. 

once. 

door. 


net, boiid. 
wheel, 
god, demon, 
stone, heaven, 
the world, 
ground, earth, 
earth.' 

heaven, sun. 

| name of a god, sun, 
\ friend, friendship, 
best, paradise, 
moon, month, 
star, 
cloud, 
cloud, 
night. 

heat, summer. 

winter, cold. 

wind. 

shade. 

umbrella. 

colour. 

smell, bad smell, 
camphor, 
soma plant. 

I priest, fire-priest, 

\ saint. 

adoration, prayers, 
mind, disposition, 
quality, colour, 
injury, lie. 
thirst, 
thirsty. 

S ief. . 

ir, terrible, 
wish, desire, 
secret, 
work. 


18 Mihira is mentioned by Bohtliugk and Roth as occurring in the MahSbharata 
iii. 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in the same sense in the same line. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

FERSIAN. 

bhithaj 

lhaeshaza 

(bachashk , ) 

\bijishk j 

Tcuildlcf 

. . 

kulal 

ishtika (?) 

istya 

fckisht 

yatu 

yatu 

jadu 

gold 

. . . 

golah 

tdra 

. . . 

tar 


• • • 

zih, zeh 

tira 

. % . 

tlr 

vistara 

• • • 

bistar 

paryanka, \ 

palyanka .J 

• * • 

palang 19 

rathya 

raithya 

rah 

kumbhti 


khumb 

sthuna 

, . • 

situn 

sthdna 

s’tana 

astan 

ddha 

dagha 

ddgh 

drama 

raman 

dram 

Tcunja 

. . . 

kunj 

drapsa 

drafsha 

dirafsh 

tokman 

taokhman 

tukhm 

sangama 

hanjamana 

anjuman 

pratdpa 

. . 

parto 

s'akuna 

. . . 

shagun 

chaturanga 

. . • . 

shatrang 

dura 

dura 

dur 

nedishtha 

nazda 

nizd 

mahat 

maz, mazant 

mih 

mahattara 

. . 

mihtar 

guru , gariyas 

. . . 

giran 

tanu 

* • • 

tanuk 

sama 

• • m 

hamah 

'earn 

• * * 

ham 

sarva 

haurva 

har 

nema 

nabna 

nTm 

sukra (bright) 

sukhra 

surkh 

subha 

* . . 

]chub 

savya 

havya 

chap 

rajishtha (vedic) 

razista 

rdst 

sveta 

spaeta 

saped, safed 

syama , s’yava 

syava 

siyah 

purna 

ptirhia 

pur 

tigma,ttkshna, \ 
tejas , tij (to > 

tighra, tizhin 

tej 

sharpen) ) 

dirgha 

dartgha 

dardz 

rdma 

rdma 

ram 

nashta 

. . . 

nashat 

sthavara 

siawra 

ustuwar 

mqtta 

• * * 

mast 


physician. 

E otter, 
rick. 

sorcerer, sorcery, 
a ball. . 

{ ■wire, chord, 
musical note, 
a bowstring, 
arrow, 
bed. 

bed. 

road. 

jar. 

pillar. 

{ place, threshold, 
burning, a mark 
from burning. 

/ rest, pleasure,, 
t garden, 
corner, arbour. 

S drop, spark, ban¬ 
ner, lightning, 
a blade of grain, 
seed. 

an assemblage, 
lustre. 

• bird, omen, 
chess, 
far. 
near, 
great. 

g reater, chief. 

eavy. 
slender. 
aH,. 

together. 

half. 

red. 

fair. 

left. 

straight. 

white. 

black, brown, 
full. 

sharp, sharpness, 
long. 

( pleasant, pleasant 
t ness, happy, 
destroyed, 
firm 

intoxicated. 


19 See p, 19, note 26. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

durnaman 

• • • 

dushnam 

durmanas 

. . . 

(dujmanish , ) 
\duslman ) 

kva, kutra, ) 

kuha (vedic) j 

kuthra 

ku[jd ] 

na 

na 

nah 

tvam 

turn 

tu 

yushmat 

qa, 1 

shumd 

sva | 

hava, > 

hva, ) 

Tthud 

katama 

. . . 

kadam 

tara 

tara 

tar 

antar 

antare 

andar 

ttpari 

upairi 

bar 

paschdt, padcha 

padkat, padcha 

pas 

idarihn 

. . . 

Idun 

viihsati 

vlsaiti 

hist 

'panchadat 

. . . 

panjdh 

shashti 

Ichshasti 

shast 

mptati 

haptaiti 

hafldd 

asiti 

astaiti 

hashtad 

navati 

navatti 

navad 

data 

data 

fad 

sahasra 

hazahra 

hazdr 

durvara 

. . . 

dushwdr 20 


ENGLISH. 

bad name, abuse, 
hostile, disturbed 
in mind. 

•where r 

not. 

thou. 

you. 

you, own, self, 
who ? 

sign of comp. 

degree, 
within, 
above, 
after, 
now. 
twenty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand, 
difficult to stop, 
difficult. 


Note.— On the other hand, I may specify the instance of a/at (Ar.) and apod 
(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of “ calamity ” in 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 


lNow the old language of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or -sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsls, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the JEgean Sea), and with that of the Bomans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 

20 War is a Persian suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit vara; but 
there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dash and the Sanskrit dus. 
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The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word naman, ‘iname,” and we find the same word nam in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way -in which this word naman is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num¬ 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num¬ 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from'those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 


SANSKRIT. 


PERSIAN. 


HINDI. 

Nom. 

nama 


nam 



nam 

Acc. 

nama 


namra 



namko 

Inst. 

namna 

1 



nam se, nam karke 

Dat. 

namne 

1 

[ wanting 

, and 


namko 

Abb. 

namnas 

i 

^supplied 

by < 


nam so 

Gen. 

namnas 

1 

prepositions. 


namka 

Loc. 

namni 

■J 

1 

1 


nam men 

Voc. 

nama 


nam 



nam 


If now wq compare the Latin word for “ name ” with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, but also that the mode 
bf inflection is very similar: thus,— 


Singular. 


Plural. 


8AK8KR.it. 

BATIN. 


SANSKRIT. 

BATIN. 

Nom. nama (from crude 

nomen 

Nom. 

namuni 

nomina 

form naman) 


Acc. 

namani 

nomina 

Acc. nama 

nomen 

Inst. 

namabhis 

nominibus 

Inst, namna 

nomine 

Dat. 

namabkyas 

nominibus 

Dat. namne 

nomini 

Abl. 

namabhyas 

nominibus 

Abe. namnas 

nomine 

Gen. 

namnam 

nominum 

Gen. namnas 

nominis 

Loc. 

namasu 

nominibus 

Loc. nartmi 

nomine 

Voc. 

namani 

nomina 

Voc. nama 

nomen 




The Latin language has no dual. 




We see here that while the same root expressing the word “ name 


is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre¬ 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz. ,* first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend. 
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Now, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any two 
languages, of which the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may be sure (even though the one may have no complex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
com.mon origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi¬ 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which, can still be traced. But if any two languages re¬ 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 

Sect. II.— Detailed • illustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the 
Zend, Greek, and Latin languages . 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin; 
and I shall afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Curtius, Lick, Justi, and others) which cor¬ 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are all the representatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the fact that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generally vary from one another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail. 

I should first remark that the-original forms of the cognate words in 
question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 
all cases be' determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 
be fixed with an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 
the Sanskrit ahi with the Greek ekhis, and the Latin anguis , we may 
gather with probability that the original form was aghi, or anghi 
Similarly the Sanskrit duhitar and the Greek thugater seem to come 
from dughatar or dhughatar; asva and equus from akva ; svan and kuon 
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from lev an; Janu and gonu from ganu; jnd, gtgnoslcd and nosco {cognosce) 
from gna , etc. Some of the consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the original Indo-European tongue, such as 
cha, cbha, ja , jha, 'which are considered to have been developed out of 
1c and g. Erom'a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
- that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vary in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium der vergl. Grammatik (3rd ed.), p. 328. 


Indo- 

EUROPEAN. 

Sanskrit 
( or. old Indian). 

Zend . 

(or old Bactrian). 

, Greek. 

Latin.' 

k 

k (kh), ch 

k (kh), ch 

k to. g (r) 

c, qv 

g 

s, p 

g> J 

4, p 

g (gb)i j 

P (*•)» t (t) 
g {y )> b (b) 

■ g. gv, v. 


gh, h' 

z, z 



gb 

g, gb, z, z 
t (th, t) 

th( x ) 

g, gv, v, h, L 

t 

t, th 

' t (r) 

t 

d 

d 

d (dh) 

d(5) 

d, 1. 

. dh 

dh 

d (dh) 

th (0) 

d,f,b. 

I- 

I' ph 

E ( S 

P (») 
b (£) 

t - 

bh 

bh 

h (w) 

ph (#) 

b, f. 

n 

n 

n 

n (v) 

n.' 

m 

m 

m 

m (m) 

m. 

r 

y 

( r, 1, (r, r, & 1 
\ as vowels) • 

} r 

r.&0,l(A) 

(i (i), g (t), ds 

r, 1. 

y 

y 

i (0, b 0 

}b i. 

s 

s, sh 

| s, slij s y h, nh, 
( n'h, qli 

js^hQ. 

b, r. 

V 

V 

v, (w), p, b 

u(v)F 

V, u. 

sk 

chh 


• * • 

sv 

. . . 

qh ‘ 

• • * 

* * • 


In Sanskrit the dental letters (t,' th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
linguals (or cerebrals - f, d, etc.), and the nasals n and m become h y 
n, and n, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, khy, 
ty, thy = ss; dy, gy, L £ (ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in such words as the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(а) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin—as in 
aksha, axon(=akson); axis(=aksis) or dakshina, dexios (=deksios), 
dexter (=dekster); or kshura = xuron (=kshuron). 

(б) where k in Greek and c (=k) in Latin are represented by i (IT) in 

21 Schleicher places a mark of interrogation (P) after the b, and in the Zend column 
omits the b and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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Sanskrit—as in deka, decern = dasan ; ekaton, centum = ^atam ; 
kuon, canis == svan; derk = dars. According to Bopp, (Comp. 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec. 21 a, the Sanskrit s is almost always the 
corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic khe (£). 

(c) G in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago = ajami; in gignosko, nosco = janami; gennao, 
gigno = jajanmi; agros, ager = ajra. 

(d ) Kh. (^) in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, as in elakhus — laghus, ekhis = ahi and anguis, 
kheima = hima and hiems. 

(«) Th (#) in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithemi = dadhami; methu = madhu ; thumos == 
dhuma, fumus. 

(/) Ph (<£>) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, as in phuo = bhavami and fui; ophrus = bhru; phero =» 
bharami and feroj pbratria = bhratar, frater. 

(y) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
in go = bus, bos. 

Numerous other illustrations will be found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X 


I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

patar 

pater 

pater 

father. 

matar 

matar 

miter 

mater 

mother. 

tata 

. . . 

tetta 

tata 

father. 

nma 

. . . 

nanna 

• • • 

mother, aunt. 

bhratar 

iratar 

p hr atria clan) 

frater 

brother. 

svasar 

qahhar 

. . . 

soror 

sister. 

duhitar 

dwjhdhar 

thugater 

... 

daughter. 

naptar, napat 

napa 

anepsios 

nepos 

grandson, cousin 

naptri 

napti 

. . . 

neptis 

grand-daughter. 

deear, devara 

. . . 

daer . 

. . . 

husband’s brother. 

mushu 

. . . 

nuos 

nurus 

daughter-in-law. 

jamatar 

zdmdtar 

gambros 

gener 

son-in-law. 

svahtra 

qasura 

hehuras 

socer 

father-in-law. 

svasru 


hehura 

sacrus 

mother-in-law. 

pitrivya 

. . . 

patros 

patruus 

father’s brother. 

sitnu 

hum 

huios 


son. 

vidkava 

. . . 

. . . 

vidua 

widow. 
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nara 

jani, gnd 

vita 

Virata 

dura 

r&jan 

rajrii 

jams 

jaran 

yuvan 

j pali 


an (to breathe) 

Jcrip (to make) 

hridat/a 

diras 

kapdla 

akshi 

lias, nasa, nasiJca 

bhru 

as, asya 

dat, dantam (acc.) 
hanu 


jambha 

gir 

baku 

asthi 

kravya, kravis 
pad, pada 
padhti 
pada 
janu 
udara 
jathara 
antra 
yakfit 
nab hi 
sroni 
kukshi 
pbhrn 
kesa, kesa, 
kesara, kesara 
iidhas 
sakrdt 
dyus 

toka , takman 
paiu 

go 

sthura 

adva 

avi 

aia 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

nara 

aner 

. . 

jeni 

gum 

. . . 

... 

herds ? 

vir 

. . . 

... 

virtue 

dura 

• * < 

kurios 

. . 

. . . 

rex 

. . . 

. . . 

regina ■ 

zaurva 

geras 

. . . 

zaorura 

geron 

juvenis 

yavan 

. . . 

paiti 

posts 

potis, potens 

. . . 

potnia 

. . . 

. . . 

atmos, aiitmsn 

. . . 

• • « 

anemos 

animus 

kerefs (nom.) 

. . . 

corpus 

zaredhaya 

sara 

kardia 

cor 

kara 

cerebrum 

. • • 

kephale 

caput 

ashi ' 

ops, okiis, bkkus 

oculus 

naohha 

nasits, nares 

brvat 

ophrus 

. 

dohh 

. . 

os 

dahtan 

odonta (acc.) 

dentem (acc.' 

. . . 

genus 

iOnux, onukhos ) 

gena ' 

* * ' . 

\ (ge»0 J 

unguis 

. . . 

gomphos 

. . . 

. . . 

gerus 

. . . 

bdzu 

pekhus 

. . . 

as Li 

osteon 

os 

« • 

kreas 

caro 

pMha 

pus podus (gen.) 

pis pedis (gen.) 

. . 

pezos 

pedes ( peditis ) 

. . ♦ 

pedon 

. . . 

zhnu 

gSnu 

genu 

udara 

. . . 

uterus 

• » . 

gaster 

. . . 

• • * 

enter on 

venter ? 


hepar 

jecur 

• . 

omphalos 

umbilicus 

sraoni 

klonis 

clunis 

V * * 

kokhone 

cox 


splen 

lien 

* * • 

. . . 

cicesaries 

• » * 

uthar [gen.) 

uber 

• • . 

skor ( skatos, 

stercus 

• . . 

axon 

cevum 

• • • 

tekos, teknon 

, , 

pasu 

J30U? 

pecu 

gao 

bus 

bos 

itaora 

tauros 

taurus 

as pa 

hippos 

equus 

m • « 

dis 

ovis 

. • ♦ 

ais 

. . . 


ENGLISH. 

man. 
woman, 
hero, man. 
valour. 

strong, hero, lord, 
king, 
queen, 
old age. 
old man. 
young man. 
lord,husband,able. 
(mistress, honour- 
[ able. 

(breath, soul,. 

( vapour, 
wind, mind, 
body, 
heart. 

head, brain, 
head, 
eye. 
nose. 

■ eyebrow, 
face, 
tooth. 

jaw, chin, cheek, 
nail. 

' tooth, 
speech, 
arm. 
bone. 

raw flesh, flesh. 

foot. 

footman. 

field. 

knee. 

belly. 

belly. 

entrails, belly. 

liver. 

navel. 

hip, end of spine, 
belly, hipbone,etc. 
spleen. 

hair of the hpad. 

udder. 

dung. 

life. 

child. 

cattle. 

ox. 

bull, etc. 
horse, 
sheep, 
goat. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

scan 

spa, duni 

ivdnam (acc.) 

s'pandm 

' ukara , sukara 

hu 

vrika 

vehrka 

riksha 


lopdiaka 


mush , musha 


vi 

vi 

vartika 


haihsa 


kuhuka, kokila 


kdrava 


ulitka 


tittirl 


pika 


udra, urdra 


ahi 

azhi 

karka 


sarabha 


puluka 


makshika 

makshi 

Varuna 


Dyaus 


divya 


Dyaus pitar 


deva 

daeva 

divasa, divB. 

• • i 

naktam, naktd 

• . . 

ushas. 

usha 

agni 

. . . 

mas , mas a 

maohh 

star (vedic), tar a 

stare 

iaru 

• . • 

nabhas 

, , , 

abhra 

uwra 

uda, udaka 

t • • 

ap,apas(mm.]A.) 

ap 

dankha 

. • . 

hima 

zima 

chhayd 

. . . 

go, gma 

. . . 

feshtna 

zem 

kshoni 

. . . 

kakud, kakudmat 

... 

ajra (vedic) 

. 

dru, druma 

dru 

daru 

daunt 

madhu 

madhu 

yava 

yava 

andhas 

. . . 

ayas 

. . . 

rajata 

erezata 

upas 

ft • • 


kuon 

kuna 

sms, hus 

lukos 

arkos 

alopex 

mus 

oionOs 

ortux 

khen 

kokkux 


tetrix 


hudros, enudrts 

ekhis 

karkinos 

karabos 

psulla, psullos 

miiia 

Uranos 

Zeus 

dm 

Zeus pater 
theos ? 

nukta (acc.) 
eos, aids 

men, mens 
aster, astron 
keraunos 
nephos 

ombros, aphros 
hudor 

konkhos 
khion, kheimon 
skia 
ge, gaia 

khamai 

kthon 

agros 

dru, drumos 

doru 

methu 

zea 

anthos 

arguroi 


cams 

canem 

sus 

lupus 

ursus 

mus 

avis 

anser 

cuculus 

corvus 

ulula 


pica 


anguia 

cancer 

pulex ^ 


dlvusj 

(Diespiter 

{Jupiter 

deus, 

dieSj 

nociem (acc.) 

aurpra 

ignis 

mensis 

astrum 

nubes 

iniber 

unda 

aqua 

concha 

hiems 


cacumen 

ager 


ass 

arg 

opus 


ENGLISH. 

dog. 

dog (nom.) 
hog. 
wolf, 
hear. 

jackall, fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

goose. 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

owl. 

partridge. 

| Indian cuckoo, 

1 magpie, 
otter, water ser- 
serpent. [pent. 
'Crab. 

locust, beetle, 
insect, flea, 
fly. 

Varuna, Heaven. 
The Sky, Zeus, 
celestial,, divine. 

) Dyaus the father, 
/ etc. 

(god [in Zend, 

( demon], 
day, by day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon, month, 
star. 

thunderbolt, 
sky, cloud, 
cloud, rain, foam, 
wpter, wave, 
water. 

shell, cockle, 
winter, snow, 
shadow, 
the earth. 

(earth, on the 
1 ground, 
the earth, 
peak, mountain, 
field. ^ 
tree, wood, 
wood, spear, 
honey, wine, 
barley, etc. 
plant, flower, 
iron, copper, 
silver, 
work. 
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SANSKRIT. 

apnas 
pur, purl 
dama 

vein (okas?) 

dear 

rai 

svapna (svap, to 
deep) 

as man 

darkara, karkara 

ndu 

aritra 

aritar 

aksha 

kshura 

parasu 

on 

kratu (vedic) 
vanas, van , (to ) 
love) / 

pathin 
agas 
dhuma 
budhna 
chakra 
dhupa 
kalama 

sthuna, sthula 1 
(thick) J 

kumbha 

svara 

marmara 
khallna, khalina 
arhhas 

urja, urjas 
ojas 

tnakha 

sana 
'''mapda 
kona > * 
rasa 
kupa 
stupa 
phulla 
arjana 

puru, pulu ) 

(vedic) j 

uru, pfithu 
guru 
gariyas 
garish\ha 


demand 


^gafna 

adman 


[dom) 
khratu (wis- 

van 
pathan 


buna 

chakhrc 


ituna 


azanh 


hana 


aphenos 

polls 

domes 

Foikos 

thura 

hupnos 

akmon 


naus 

eretmos 

eretes 

axon 

xuron __ 

pelekits 

kratos 


patos 

agos 

thumos 

puthmen 

kuklos 

tuphos 

kalamos 

stulos 

kumbe, bimbos 


(mormuro (to } 
( murmur) / 
khalmos 
(ankho (to ) 

I strangle) j 

orge 
auge 

makhe (battle), 
makhaira 
(sword, knife) 
henos 

gbnia 

drosos 

kupe , gupe 

tumbos 

phullon 

ergon 

pSlus' l 

eurus, platus 
barus 


opes 

domus 

vicus 

fores 

res 

sopor, somnus 


calx 

navis 


venus, venustas 

fumus 

fundus 

circus 

calamus 

susurrus 

murmur 

ango (to afflict) 


{ mactare (to 
kill) 

senex 

mundus 


tumulus 

folium 

plus 

gYavis 
gravius , 
gravissiviil- 


wealth. 

city, 

house. 

house, village, 
door. 

thing, possession, 
sleep. 

(stone, anvil, 

( thunderbolt. 

limestone. 

ship. 

oar. 

rower. 

axle. 

razor. 

axe. 

sword. 

strength. 

beauty, Venus. 

road, 
sin, guilt, 
smoke, spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, etc 
incense, smoke., 
reed. 

pillar. 

vessel, jar. ‘ 
(sound, pipe, 

( whisper. 

murmur, 
bridle, etc. 

staite - [bio. 
sap, power, pas- 
bnl lianee. 

^sacrifice. 

old. 

ornament, world 
corner, 
liquid, dew. 
hole, well, 
mound, 
flower, leaf, 
earning, work 

much, more. 

broad. 

heavy. 

heavier. 

heaviest 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

mrishtha 


aristos ? 

. . . 

laglm 


elakhtis 

levis 

laghishtha 


e/akhistos 

levissimtts 

mahun 

. . . 

meg as 

magnus 

mahlyan 
znahhishtha ) 


meizbn 

megistos 

major 

(vedic) 

. . . 

maximus 

lahu 


pakhus 

. . . 

a hi 

. . 

okas 

ocior • % 

fflridu 

tanu 

• • • 

b radii s 

tenuis 

rudhira 


eruthros 

ruber 

gharma 


thermos 

formus 

sushka 

hisku, huska 

... 

siccus 

purna 

pleos 

plenus 

dlrgha 

. . . • 

dolikhos 

. . . 

larbara, varbara 


larbaros 

barbarus 

sama 

liama 

homos 

similis 

sthira 

lain (strong, ) 


stereos 

(validus (valeo,) 

strength) j 

« • • 


(to he strong) J 

dakshina 

dashina 

dexios 

dexter 

•tiara 

nava 

neos 

novus 

s ami 

# • « 

hemi 

semi 

tnadhya 

maidhya 

mesos 

medius 

ekatara 

. . . 

hekateros 

. . . 

sat i/a 


cteos 

. . ., 

svddu 


hedus 

svavis 

ama 

. , 

oinos 


uttara 


hast eras 


p'ivan, plna 

. * * 

pion 


dhrishia 

« « . 

thrasus 


antra 

. , , 

ardo 

... 

pris'ui 

• - . 

perknos 

. . . 

k.:!ga, kalydna 

. . . 

kalos 

. . . 

pidita 

, . • 

polios 

pallidus 

mala (dirt), ) 

mattna j 

. * * 

melas 

mains 

kdla 

* * . 

kelainos 

icaligo (dark- ) 

( ness) j 

tumula, tumala 

- . • 

. . . 

(tumultus 1 

\ (tumult) j 


ENGLISH. 


test. 

light, small! 
lightest, 
great, 
greater. 


(greatest, vener- 
( able, 
great thick, 
swift,'swifter, 
soft, slow, 
slender, 
blood, red. 
heat, hot. 
dry. 
full, 
long. 

barbarous. 

like. 

firm. 


strong. 

right (side). 

new. 

half. 

middle. 

one of two. 

true. 

sweet. 

raw. 

subsequent. 

fat. 

bold, rash, 
moist, to moisten, 
speckled. [ful. 
agreeable, beauti- 
koary, pale. 

dirty, black, bad. 


black. 


noisy. 


II. PREPOSITIONS, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 


sam 

ham. 

sun 

j con 

with. 

pari 

pairi 

peri 

per 

round. 

upari 

upairi 

huper 

super 

above. 

upa 

. . . 

hupo 

sub 

near, under. 

prati 

paiti 

pros, proti 

. . . 

towards. 

pra 

fra 

pro 

pro 

beforfe. 

antar 

ahtare 

entos 

inter, intus 

within. 

apa 

apa 

apo 

ab 

away. 

api 

avi 

epi 

. . . 

towards, on. 

abhi 

aibi, ami 

ampAi 

• • « 

towards, round. 

sama, samaya 

... 

Kama 

* ft • 

together. 

pdram , para 

para 

perd 

, . . 

other side, beyond. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN, 

par'd 

paro 

para 

* « * 

puras , purci 

paros 

• • 

tar (to cross), \ 
tiras ) 

taro 

terma (limit) 

tram 

su 

Jiu 

eu 

• « « 

dus 

dush 

dus 

• J • o 

snmcmas 

humananh 

cumenes 

, , , 

durmanas 

dusmananh 

dusmenes 

. . . 

nunam 

riu 

nun 

nunc 

a, an 

a , an 

a, an 

in 

na 

na 

ne 

ne (fas), non 

nanu 

1 . , , 


nonne 

has, kis 

ko, chis 

tis 

quis 

nalris, nidJcis 

md+chis j 

litis 

nemo 


metis 

nequis 

km, had 

kat 

ti 

quid ' 

kataras 

katdro 

poteros 

liter 

Ultras 

. . . 

Mteros 

alter 

ubha 

uba 

ampho 

ambo 

anya 

anya 

enioi 

. . • 

kva, kuha, kutra 

(kva, katha, ) 

( kuthra j 

pu, ku (Ionic) 

quo 

kutah 

, 

pdthen 

. . . 

kati 

chaiti, chvant 

\posoi, 

{ kosoi (Ionic) 

quot, quotas, 
quantus 

tati 

. . . 

tosoi 

tot 

kada 

Icadha 

{potr, \ 

( kute (Ionic) J 

quando 

tad 5 

tadha 

tote 

* • • 

ynda 

yadd 

hote 

, , v 

ti-ras 

* * * 

tothcn 

• • • 

yarns 

ittham, 1 

itthd (vedic) j 

uiti, avatha 

hothen 

item, ita 

peschat, pascha 

paskcitypasne 

opisthen 

post 

makshu 

. 

... 

mox 

anti 

. - * 

anti 

ante 

ati 

• * 

eti 

• * • 

mithas 

• • « 

meta 

« i « 

cha 

cha 

kai 

que 


ENGLISH. 

past. 

before. 

across. 

■well. 

ill. 

kindly-minded. 

evil-minded. 

now. 

privative particle, 
negative, 
is not ? 

Avho ? 

) no one, let no 
/ one. 
wbai ? 

which of two P 

other. 

both. 

other, some, 
where ? 
whence. 

| how many P 
so many, 
when P 

then 

when 

thence. 

whence. 

tllH3 

after. 

quickly. [fore, 
opposite, near,be- 
beyond, further, 
mutual, with, 
and. 


III. NUMERALS. 


dvi 

dva 

| duo 

duo 

two. 

irayas 
tisrus (fem.) 

thrdyo 
tisharo (fem.) 

jtreis 

ires 

three. 

chatvdras 

chathicdro 

tessares 

quatuor 

four. 

panchan 

pahehan 

punte 

quinque 

five. 

shat 

khsTivas 

hex 

sex 

six. 

saptan 

haptan 

hepta 

septem 

seven. 

ash tan 

astan 

okto 

oclo 

eight. 

navan 

havan 

hennea 

novem 

nine. • 

das'an 

dasan 

deka 

decern 

ten. 

tiusati 

visaiti 

eikosi 

viginii 

twenty. 

s'atam 

iatfon 

hekaton 

centum 

hundred. 

prathamas 

fr&temo 

protos 

1 primus 

first. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN, 

dvitlyas 

(daibityo, 1 
[bityo j 

deuteros 

secundus 

trifigas - 

thrityo 

tritos 

tertius 

chaturthas, ) 

turyas j 

tuirijo 

tetartos 

quartus 

panchathas (ve- 
.... :<■ 


pemptos 

quintus 

j ■ : i 


heJctos 

sextus 

saptamas 

haptatho 

hebdomos 

septimus 

ash t aims 

asttrm 

ogdoos 

oetavus 

navamas 

(naomo, 1 

\ndumo j 

hcnnatos 

nonus 

dasamas 

das emo 

dehatos 

decimus 

dvis 

bizhvat, bis 

dis 

bis 

tris 

( thrizhvat, ) 
\thris J 

tns 

ter , 

dvidha 


dil'ha 

• • • 

triihd 


iriicha 


ehatwdha 


tetrakha 

• • • 

panchadhd 


pentahha 

• • • 

parut 


perusi 

, * , 

parutna 


pei-usinos' 

• * • 

hyas 


khes 

heri 

hgasiana 

• * * 

. . . 

hesternus 


IV. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


do 

dator 

datrix 

donum 

sto 

stamen 


sterno 

stramen 

fei'o 

fui 

lingo 

tendo 

tetendi 

gigno 

ptnitor 

gmetrix 

gnatus 

genus 

progenies 

gnosco 

( g)notus 

ignotus 


dar 

dar 

dero 

da, dadami 

dadhdmi 

didomi 

ddtar 

ddtar 

doter 

datrl 

• . . 

doteira 

dona 

data, dathra 

doron 

dh a, dadhdmi 

, , , 

tithemi 

stbd, tishthdmi 

std, histdmi 

histemi 

asthnm 

. . 

esion 

sthaman 

. . . 

. . . 

misrm/dmi, 1 
mikshami / 

. . . 

mignumi 

Star, strinomi 

star 

(stornumi, 1 

[stronnumi j 

stariman 

starema 

stroma 

lhar 

bar 

pliero 

bhdra 

. . . 

phoros,phortion 

bhu 

bu 

p/itto 

lih, lelmi 

• • « 

leikho 

tan , tanomi 

than) 

tanuo, teind 

tatdna 

. . . 

. . . 

jan,jajanmi 

san 

gennao 

janitor 

zathar 

genetor 

janilrl 

. . . 

geneteira 

jata 

data 

. . . 

jantts 

gaona 

genos 

praja, prajdtl 
jndfjdndmi 

zd 

gignosed 

juata 

. . . 

gnotos 

qfnata 

• • • 

agnotos • 

nu man {jndman) 

Hainan 

onoma 


ENGLISH. 

second. 

third. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

twice. 

thrice. 

in two ways, 
in three ways, 
in four ways, 
in five ways, 
last year, 
of last year, 
yesterday, 
of yesterday. 


to tear, flay, 
to give, 
giver (masc.) 
giver (fem.) 
gift. 

to place, 
to stand, place. 

I stood. 

strength, thread, 
to mix. 

to spread. 

bed, litter, carpet, 

to bear. 

load. 

to be, I was. 
to lick, 
to stretch. 

I stretched, 
to beget, 
father, 
mother, 
born, ton. 
birth, kind, 
progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
unknown. 

| name, surname. 








SANSKRIT. 

tuddmi 
tutoda 
sev, sap 21 

lubhyati 

tup 

ad 

adana, anna 

vah, vahami 

mdkshlt 

skand 

lip, limpami 

sarp 

sarpa 

vastu \ 

ms (to dwell) j 

vas 

vastra 

vu 

vata 

pat , patdmi 

apaptam 

apaptat 

patatri 

sad 

sad , sTdami 
sadas 

ehhid, chhinadmi 
chhindanti 
bhid, bhinadmi 
bhindanti 

tarp 

dam 

arindama 

labh 

lapsye 

anj 

anktum 

plu 

man, manye 1 

mna, manami ) 

manas 

hu,juhomi 

huta 

dad 

dashta 

bar, karomi 

as, dse 

aste 

vam 
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ZEND* 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

• • • 

... 

tnnda 

• • • 

... 

tutudi 

* . » 

sebomai 

• r * • 

* • • 

(liptomai (to / 

{ long for) j 

hibet 

« • • 

tupto 

. . . 

ad 

edo 

edo 


| edanos 


* * . * * 

\edetus 

* « • 

vat, vazami 

ocheomai 

veho 

• • • 

. 

vvxit 


, * , 

scando 

, , , 

aViphb 

. . . 

* . • 

Tiirpb 

serpo 

• . * 

herpeton 

serpens 

. . « 

Fastu 

. . . 

vanh 

henmmi 

vestio 

vastra 

hesthes 

vest is 

vd 

ad, aemi 

. 

vata 

... 

vmtus 

« , . 

petomai 

peto 

• . * 

epipton 

. , . 

• . » 

epipte 

. . . 

• . . 

petcinos 

. - . 

sad 

• . • 

cado 

had 

hezvmai 

sedeo 

... 

h'Mos 

sedes 

. . t 

schho 

scindo 

... 


sdndunt. 

... 

• . . 

Jindo 

• *' i' 

• • 0 

Jindunt 

. . . 

terpo 

■ • • 

. . . 

damaojdamnemi 

domo 

. . . 

ippodamos 

. . 0 

... 

lambano 

• * * 

. . . 

lepsomai 

• # O 

anj 

. . . 

ungo 

. . . 

. . . 

wictum 

. . . 

pled 

Jluo, pirn 

. . . 

mnaomai 

memini 

mananh 

mhtos 

mens 

• • * 

kheo 


• • • 

khutos 

• « • 

das 

dakno 


, . -. 

dektos 

» • « 

kar 

kraino 

creo 

ah 

hetnai 


... • 

hestai 

, . « 

vam 

emco 

vomo 


I ENGLISH. 

to wound, to beat. 
I have beaten, 
to reverence. 

/be desires (S.) 

(it pleases. (L.) 
to hurt, beat, 
to eat. 

| eatable, food. 

to carry, 
be carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint, 
to creep., 
serpent. 

habitation, city. 

to clotbe. 
clothing, garment, 
to blow, 
wind. 

to fall, fly, seek. 

I fell, 
he fell, 
winged, 
to fall, 
to sink, sit. 
seat, 
to cut. 
they cut. 
to cleave, 
they cleave. 

(to be satisfied, 
t please, 
to subdue, 
(subduer, of foes 
\ (S), horses (G.). 
to take. 

I will take, 
to anoint, 
to anoint. 

(to swim, sail, 

( flow, rain. 

I think, remember. 

mind, spirit, 
to pour out. 
poured out, offered 
to bite, 
bitten. 

to do, fulfil, create, 
to sit. 
be sits, 
to vomit. 


22 See Benfey’s Glossary to S.V.; and asapanta in R.Y. vii. 83, 8; and Curtins, 
pp. 474 and 519, 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

pard 

. . . 

perdomai 

pedo | 

svid 

... 

hidroo 

sudo 

sveda 

. . . 

hidros 

sudfir 

ard 

. . . 

. . . 

ardeo j 

svan 

. . . 

. . . 

sono 

stan 

. • a 

stem 

tono | 

stanayitnu 

. . . 

. . . 

tonitru 

lu 


luo 

luo 

vart 

. . . 

. . . 

verto 

varttatl 

. . . 

• . • 

vertit 

mih 

miz 

omikheo 

mingo 

emi (from i) 

. . . 

eimi 

eo 

mar 

mar 

. 

morior 

mrityu 

merethyu 

. . . 

mors 

mrita 

[ava] mereta 

. . . 

mortuus 

martya 

mar eta 

brut us 

mortalis 

.amrita 

amahrha 

ambrutbs 

immortalis 

amritam 


ambrusia 

ambrosia 

dors' 

• • 

dvrkomai 

• 4 • 

'vid, vedmi 

vid 

Feido 

video 

veda 

... 

Foida 

t * . 

vidnia 

. • . 

Fidmen 

vidimus 

vettha 

... 

oistha 

• » • 

chi, chihcti- 

• . . 

. . . 

scio 

pu , punami 

tafs 

. . . 

\puto , pitrus 1 
l (pure) j 

tap 

. . . 

tepeo 

• prachh , 1 

prichhdmi ) 

pares 

• • • 

precor 

spas 

spas 

sheptomai 

spccio 

tras 

tares 

treo 

terreo 

naS 


1 nelcus (a dead 

necare , nex ) 

• • t 

{ body) 

(death) / 

spars 


. . . 

spargo 

masj , majjam 


. . . 

mergo 

lag 


lego 

Ugo | 

prick {parch) - 


pleho 

plccto 

prihta 


plehtos 

plexus 

arh 

arej 

arhho 

• 4 • 

loch , loJc 

leusso 

• • * 

aloha 


leuhos (white) 

lux 

ruck 

ruch 

leukos (white) 

I 

a. 

o' 

o 

vach , mchmi 

vach 

, . * 

voco 

vach 

vach 

ops 

vox 

taksh 23 

tash 

tikto, teuhho 

texo 

tahshan 

, . , 

teh on 

textor 

budh 

. . . 

punthanomai 

puto 

vap 24 

vap 

huphaino 

* • ft 


ENGLISH. 


to sweat, 
sweat. 

[to afflict, be on 
fire. 

to sound. 


thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay. 
to be, turn, 
he is, turns, 
to make water. 

I go. 

to die. 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food of the gods. 

to see. 

to know, see. 

I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowest. 
to perceive, know. 

to cleanse, 
to be hot. 
to ask, pray. 

to see, observe, 
to fear, frighten. 

to perish, kill. 

to touch, scatter, 
to sink, 
to touch, lay, 
gather. 

o touch, twine, 
touched, twined, 
to be worthy, rule. 


carpenter, weaver. 


23 Compare the words tolca, tahnan, tehnon, in the list of nouns. 

24 Prof. Aufrecht finds in the word urnavabhi the trace of, an old root mbh, “ to 
weave,” which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Dic¬ 
tionary, suh voce urnavabhi. 
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SANSKRIT. 

vrish, varsha 
b'hanjbhanajmi 
bhvj 
bhukta 
Jcrip, Icalp 
bhaj, bhaksh 

hup 

s'ru, srinomi 
jlv 25 
van 26 

kshan 

kshi 

guh, gudh 
gudha (hidden) 
kir 

pa, pibami 
papau 

patum (to drink 
gar, jdgarmi 

ajlgar 

pish, pimshmi 
pishta 

kampijo tremble 

(ni)d/iana 

bhandmi 

siv, sivyami 

syuta 

nah 

drdmi 

adramam 

apadran 

dii 

adiksliam 
adikshata 
ma, maini, mim 
mdtra 

trap 28 

trup, truph, 
trump 
yat 
mard 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

vcir 

herse, erse 

. . . 

. ■ • 

Fagnumi 

frango 

... 

. . 

fruor ? 


. . . 

fructus 


. . . 

carpo 


phago 

. . . 

: . . 

. . . 

cupio 

s'ru 

Hud 

cluo 

jlv 

bioo 

vivo 

van 

(kteind, 27 ) 

venero 


\ktinnumi j 

(eu-kti-menos 1 



\peri-kti-ones ) 


}• • • 

keutho 

. . • 


krino 

cerno 

pa 

pino 

bibo, potare 


pppoka 

. . . 

) • • * 

putos 

potus 


eger, egeiro 

. . . 


egregora 

. . . 


. 

pin so 


■ • . 

pistus 

): : : 

kampto ? 

. . . 


thanatos 

. . . 


phoned 

. . • 


(kas)suo 

suo 


. 

sutus 

. . * 

f(apo) drdnai, 1 

necto 


{didraskd j 



edramon 

. . • 


apedran 

. . . 

dis 

deiknnmi 

dico 


edeixa 

dixi 


edeixate 

dixistis 

« ma 

metreo 

tnetior 

• • 

metron 

meirum 

* • • 

trepo 28 

. . . 

}• • • 

thruptd 

* * * 


zeto 

* . . 


• • ’ 

mordso 


rain, dew. 
to break, 
to enjoy, 
enjoyed, fruit, 
to cut, pluck, 
to obtain, eat. 

I to be excited, 
[angry, desirous, 
to hear, 
to live. 

to love, worship, 
to kill. 

(to dwell, well- 
I built, dwellers 
( around. 

to hide. 

I scatter, separate. 
I drink. 

I have drunk, 
drunk. 

1 wake, rouse. 

(he awoke, I am 
[ awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

I speak. 

I sew, patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ram 
they ran. 

I show, tell. 

I showed, told, 
ye showed. 

I measure, 
a measure. 

(I am ashamed, 

( I turn. 

to hurt, break. 

to strive, seek, 
to rub, crush, bite. 


, 25 The original root is supposed to have been glv, afterwards enlarged to gviv, 

whence the Greek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin vivo were derived by dropping the 
initial g. See Curtius, p. 418. 

26 See vanas and venus above, p. 233. 

27 Compare takshan and tekton , in which also the Sanskrit ksh is equivalent to 
the Greek Id, p. 238 above. 

28 These.two roots differ in sense j and perhaps have no affinity. 
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SANSKBIT. 

tnamarda 

medh 

nij 

ap 

apta 

bandh 

yuj, yunajmi 

yuktas 

yuga 

hip, lumpdmi 

luptas 

such 

bhrdj 

Ihrijj 

dhav 

pack 

pahva 

lamb , ramb 

V«j 

yajya 

tru , sravami 
snu, snawni 
stambh 

stambh 

stambha 

trd, trai 

mi, minami, 

tninomi 

lap 

iraddhd 
si, sete 
tank 

anch, anka 

pis 

gunj 

aj 

mrij\ (marj) 
vrih (vary) 
sthag 

sprih, (spark) 
hary 

nal 

ffhar, ghardmi, 
jigharmi 

tij 

tigma 

trish, (tarsh) 
da, dydmi 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OP SANSKRIT, 


ZEND. 


bp 

band 

yuj 

yukhfo 


pack 


yaz 


GKEEK. 


medomai 

nizo 

hapto 

z'eugnumi 

zeuktos 

zugon 


hepomai 
phlego 
phrugo 
theo 
pepto ' 
p'epon, peptos 

hazbmai 

hagios 

reo 

neo, nao 
stembo 

etaphon 


LATIN. 

momordi 


(ad)ipiciscor 

aptus 

jungo 

jmictus 

jugam 

rumpo 

ruptus 

sequor 

fulgeo 

frigo 

coquo 

cactus 

labor 


{ 

I 


ENGLISH. 

I rubbed, crushed, 
bit. 

to understand, 
think on. 
to cleanse, 
to obtain, touch. 


fit. 


bind (root), 
to yoke, join, 
joined, 
yoke. 

to cut, break, 
dissolved, broken, 
to follow, 
to shine, bum. 
to roast, 
to run. 
to cook, 
cooked, 
to fall, 
to venerate, 
venerable, holy, 
to flow, 
to flow, swim, 
to prop, shake, 
(to be stupefied, 
l confounded. 


si, saitifSaete 


thambos 

tereo 

minutho 

lakeo 

Jceitai 


anku 


az 

viarez 


nas 


anhtlos 

poikillo 

gonguzb 

ago 

omorgnumi 

eirgo 

stego 

sperkhomai 

khairo 


kkrio 


traho 

minus 

loqui 

credo 

cunctor 

uncus 

pingo 

ago 

tego 

( nanciscor 
(nacius, ob 
tained) 


isrupeiacuon, 
(astonishment, 
to deliver, keep 
draw. 

(to destroy, 
(diminish. 


to speak, 
to believe, 
he lies. 

to doubt, delay, 
'to bend, crooked, 
[ book, 
to paiut. 
to murmur, 
to lead, drive, 
to wipe, 
to exclude. ' 
to cover, 
to haste, desire, 
to rejoice. 


to obtain. 


anoint. 


tij 

taresh 


stiso 
stigmS 
tersomai 
deo, didemi 


(di)stinguo 

torreo 


ftobe sharp,pierce, 
( distinguish, 
sharp, point, 
f to thirst, be dry, 

( roast, 
to bind. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

daman 

• • • 

desmos 


bond. 

di 

• « • 

diemai, diomai 

• . . 

to fly, baste, chase. 

sJehad, sJchand 

. . . 

skedannumi 

. . * 

(to shed, spill, 

( scatter. 

par, pi par mi 

par 

perao 

. 

to cross. 

par, piparmi 

par 

pimplemi 

(ini)pleo 

to fill. 

pu 

pu 

putho 

puteo 

to be putrid. 

bha 

. . . 

phaino 

* . - 

to appear. 

bhas 

. . . 

phaos 

* 

light 

bhi, bibhemi 

. . . 

phebomai 

• * * 

to fear. 

idh 

. . . 

aitho 

* « » 

to burn. [fill. 

smar 

mared 

• • , 

7nemor 

to recollect, mmd- 

sphaldmi, \ 

sphuldini j 

. . . 

sphallo 

fallo 

to hesitate, deceive 

vaksh 

vaksh 

auxo 

augeo 

to increase. 

g a, jig ami 

9 5 

laino 

. . . 

to go. 

agdm 

. . . 

4 ebm 

. 

I went. 

raksh 


alexo 

. 

to protect. 

kvan 


Icanazo 

cctno 

to sound, sing. 

much, munchdmi 


apo (musso ) 

mungo 

(to remove, free, 

1 wipe. 

stigh 


steikho 

. . • 

to ascend, walk. 

hlad 


Icekhlada 

. . . 

(to rejoice, he 
( wanton. 

sphar, sphur 


aspairo, spairo 

. . . 

to quiver. 

mri , mrinami 


marnamai 

. . . 

to kill, fight. 

rinomi 

ar 

ornumi 

oriri 

to go, rise, excite. 

arta 


orto 

ortus (risen) 

he rose. 

sinj 


sizo 

to hiss. 

sphurj, sphurj 


spharagee 

. . . 

to thunder, crack. 

krit 

kare$ 

kertomeos 

. . . 

(to cut, cutting (as 
( language). 

nid 

rad 


oneidizo 

Wader e, 

to reproach, 
to scratch, 


mainomai 

\rodere 

split, gnaw. 

manyu 
dam, dram 
day 


. • . 

anger, to rage, 
to be tired. 


kamno 

« • • 

da 

daio 

• * * 

to divide. 

bharv 

. . . 

pherbo 

. . . 

to eat. 


"When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to us, has no words of corresponding 
form ; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 
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COMPARISON OF SANSKRIT, ZEND, GREEK, 


I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

Nom. 

aham 

azem 

Sgo 

ego 

I. 

Acc. 

mum. 

mam, ma 

me 

me 

me 

Inst. 

maya 

maibyo 
me, m6i 

. * - 

. . . 

by me. 

Dat. 

jmahyam, 

|me 

j gmoi, moi 

mihi 

to me 

Abl. 

m&t 

. . . 

• • 

. . • 

from fne. 

Gen. 

mam&, m§ 

mana,me,moi emou, mou 

mei 

of me. 

Loo. 

mayi 

. . . 

emoi, moi 

me 

in me. 




PLURAL. 



Nom. 

jvayam, 

(asme (Vedic) 

jvaem 

hemeis 

nos 

we. 

Acc. 

asman, nas 

alima, n6 

hemas 

nos 

us. 

Inst. 

asmubhis 

ehmii 

. . • 

• * 

by us. 

Dat. 

fasmubhyam, 

(or nas 

ahmaibya, 
ahmai, n6 

j hemin 

nobis 

to us. 

Abl. 

Ssmat 

, * 

• . • 

. . . 

from us. 

Gen. 

hsmakSm, or nas 

ahmukSm 

hemon 

nostrum 

of us. 

Loc. 

hsrnusu 

• « . 

hemin 

nobis 

in us. 




SINGULAR. 



Nom. 

irwam 

turn su 

tu 

thou. 

Acc. 

twum 

(thwam, ) 

\thwu, te ) 56 

te 

thee. 

Inst. 

twSya 

thwa . . „ 

. , a 

by theo. 

Dat. 

tubliyam, or te 

taibyo, toi, te soi 

tibi 

to thee. 

Abl. 

twat 

thwat . . . 

. . . 

from thee. 

Gen. 

t£v&, te 

f tava, } 

{toi, te j E0U 

tui . . 

of thee. 

Loc. 

tw&yi 

thoi soi 

te 

in thee. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

jyuyam, 
lyushme (Yedic) 

• ^ Zhem I humeis 
yus j 

VOS 

you. 

Acc. 

yushman, vas 

vuo, vo humas 

klishmu, vao . . . 

VOS 

you. 

Inst. 

yusbmabhis 

. . » 

by you. 

Dat. 

fyushmabyam, 

tvas 

yusrnaibyu, | humin 

VO j 

vobis 

to you. 

Abl. 

yushmat 

yushmat . . . 

. . . 

from you. 

Gen. 

yushmukam 


vestrum 

of you. 

Loc. 

yushmasu 

. . . humin 

vobis 

in you. 
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. following are examples of ib* * •* . 

““ 0f betweea «»tour huguugesL^Z 1 ^ ** ded ® 


Nomrs MAS0T7UBE, ending in* 

V rika, «a wolf" 


Kom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loo. 

Voc. 


Sanskrit, 

vrikas 

vrikam 

vrikena 

vrikSya 

v?ikat 

vrikasya 

Trike 

vrika 


SXNGtrXAE. 


Zend, 
v£brko 
Tehrkem 
vehrk^, TShrka 
VeJj rkai 
vShrkiit 
TehrkakS 
Vehrk<2 

veiirkS 


Greek. 

lukos 

lakoa 

luko 

luko 

luko 

lukou 

luko 

luko 


Nom. \ 

Acc. | Trikau 
v oo. j 
Gen. ) 

Loe* / vp kayos 
Inst. } 

Abl ' ^ I 


DUAL. 


vSkrka luk8 

vghrkayao Iu koin 


vSkrkaeibya lukoin. 


Zatin, 

lupus. 

lupum. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

lupi. 

lupo. 

Iupe. 


'! 

.No dual. 

- 


Non.& 

"Voc. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abe. 

Gen. 

Loo. 


| vrikas. 

Tfxkan 

viikais 

vrikebhyas 

Trikebhyas 

Trikanara 

vpikeslm 


m-deal. 


vghrMoSlid 

Iukoi 

Vehrkan 

v&hrktiis 

lukous 

lukois 

v&hrkaeibyd 

Tekrkanim 

vehrkaeshva 

(lukois 
t lukois 
lukon 
lukois 


lupi. 

lupos. 

lupig. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

luporum, 

lupis. 


Fost. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Voc. 


jihvS 

•jilivam 

^ihvaya 

jihvayai 

jihvayab 

jilivayah 

uhvayani 

jikve 


NOTJN FEMINISE. 


JiiiTS, “tongue." 


8 INGULAE. 


hizva 

hizvam 

hizvaya 

hizv&yai 

Mzvayfifc 

iizvayao 

bizv&ya 

kizve, kizra 


glossa 

glossan 

gl osse 

glosse 

glosse 

glosses 

glosse 

glossa 


lingua. 

Hnguam. 

lingua.’ 

linguae. 

lingua. 

linguae. 

lingua. 

lingua. 
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COMPARISON OF SANSKRIT, ZEND, 


, NOUN MASCULINE, ending in n. 

SINGULAR. 

Pitfi, “father,” and in the Zend column bhratjri, “brother.”* 9 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin 

Nom. 

pita 

brata 

pater 

pater. 

Acc. 

pitaram 

bratarem 

patera 

patrem 

Inst. 

pitra 

brathra 

patgri, patri 

patre. 

Dat. 

pitre 

brathrS 

pateri, patri 

patri. 

Abl. 

pitus 

brathrat 

patSri, patri 

patre. 

pairis. 

Gen. 

pitus 

brathro 

patros 

Loo. 

pitari 

brSUhri P 

pateri, patri 

patre. 

Voc. 

pitah 

bratarS 

RLURAL 

patSr 

pater. 

Non. 

pitaras 

brathro 

patSrgs 

patres. 

Acc. 

pitrin 

brathro 

pateras 

patres. 

Inst. 

pitribhis 

bratarebis 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Dat. 

pitribhyas 

bvatarebyo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Abl. 

pitfibhyas 

bratarSbyo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Gen. 

pitfluam 

brath-am 

pateron, patron 

patrium. 

Loc. 

pitrishu 

bratareshYa? 

patrasi 

patribus. 


ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in r». 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

data 

dath 

ddter 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

datfirSm 

dotera 

datorem. 

Inst. 

datra 

dathra 

doteri 

datore. 

Dat. 

datrg 

dathre 

doteri 

datori. 

Abl. 

datua 

dathra^ 

doteri 

daiore. 

Gen. 

diitm. 

dathro 

doteros 

datoris. 

Loc. 

duthri 

dathri 

doteri 

datore. 



PLURAL. 


Nom. 

dataras 

dataro 

doteres 

datores. 

Aca, 

datrln 

datard 

doteras 

datores. 

Inst. 

datribhis 

datarebis 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Dat. 

datj-ibbyas 

1 J-i vu - 

J dotersi 

datoribus. 

Abl. 

datpibbyas 

j- aatarebhyo 

(dotersi 

datoribus. 

Gen. 

datrTnam 

dathranm 

doteron 

datorum. 

Loo. 

datfishu 

. . . 

dotersi 

datoribus. 



PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 




Bharat, “ 

supporting.” 




SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

bharan 

barai 

pheron 

ferens. 

Acc. 

bbarautam 

bargntem 

pherontS 

ferentem. 

Inst. 

bharata 

barata 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Dat. 

bharate 

bardutS ■ 

pheronti 

ferenti. 

Abl. 

bbaratas 

barantat 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Gen. 

bharatas 

bar&ito 

pberontos 

ferentis 

Loc: 

bbarati 

bai'Snti P 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Voc. 

bharan 

• * • 

pheron 

ferens. 


** The paradigms of nouns, etc., given in Justi’e Handbuch are often incom« 
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NEUTER NOUNS. 

Dana,- “ a gift.” Data, “ an ordinance.” (Zend). 



Sanskrit. 

Zend . 

Nom. 

dan&m 

datura 

Acc. 

danam 

dalSm 

Inst. 

danena 

datS. 

Dat. 

danaya 

datai 

Abl. 

danat 

datat 

Gen. 

danasya 

dat&hd 

Log. 

dune 

date 

Yoc. 

danh 

datd 


SINGULAH. 


Greek . 

Latin 

dorbn 

donum. 

doron 

donum. 

doro 

dono. 

doro 

dono. 

doro 

dono. 

doron 

doni. 

doro 

dono 

doron 

donum. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Yoc. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

-Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


NEU TER NOUN ending 'with, a consonant. 


Naman, “a name.” 

SINGULAS. 


namS. 

naml 

6nbma 

nomen. 

namS. 

nam& 

ondma 

nomen. 

namna 

naming 

onomati 

nomine. 

namne 

namaine 

onomati 

nomini. 

mannas 

namanat 

onomati 

nomine. 

namnas 

namand 

onomatos 

nominis. 

namni 

namaini 

onomati 

nomine. 

naman 

namS. 

onoma. 

nomen. 


BLTJBAi. 



namani 

namdni 

onom&ta 

nomina. 

namani 

naman, nameni 

onom&ta 

nomina. 

namhbhis 

namenis 

onomasi 

nominibns. 

namcibhyas 1 
namabhy&s , 

^ nam&byd j 

onomasi 

ouomasi 

nominibus. 

nominibus. 

namnam 

naman am 

onomatOp. 

nominum. 

numasu 

namahva 

onomasi 

nominibus. 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re¬ 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in mi, in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in 8 = a in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem¬ 
blance is, perhaps, the root da or do, ‘ to give ’; which I subjoin, 
together with several other examples; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible. 


plefce, in consequence of all the forms of particular words not being found in the Zend 
Avesta, and the fact that there is no native grammar of Zend extant Compare tho 
Tables in Schleicher’s Compendium, pp. 576, £F. 
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THE VERB to give. 
Present Tense. 


Sanskrit. 

I dadumi 
dadasi 
dadati 

i dadvas 
datthas 
dattas 

( dadmas 
dattha 
dadati 


I adadam 
adadus 
adadafc 
(adadva 
Dual | adattam 
(adattam 

f adadma 
adatta 
adadus 


( adilm 
adas 
adufc 
f adava 

Dual I adatam 
(adatam 

i adama 
adata 
adus 


Sing. 

Dual 

Plural 


Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

dadahmi 

didomi 

do. 

dadhabi 

didos 

das. 

dadhaiti 

didosi 

dat. 

. . . 

didoton 

. • . 

. . . 

didoton 

. . . 

dad&mahi 

didomen 

damus. 

* • • 

didote 

datis. 

dadenti P 

didousi 

dant. 

Imperfect. 



edidon 

dabam. 


edidos 

dabas. 


edido 

dabat. 


edidqton 

• * • 


edido ten 

. t . 


edidomen 

dabamus 


edidote 

dabatis. 


edidosan 

dabant 

Third Preterite. 


• » » 

edon 

* • • 


edos 

• • « 

. . . 

edo 

. . . 

. 

edoton 

« • * 


edoten 


• 

edomen 

* » • 

• « • 

edote 

• • • 

. . . 

edosan 

. . t 

Reduplicated Preterite. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek . 

Latin. 

dridau 

dedoka 

dedi. 

daditha 

dedokaa 

dedisti. 

dadau 

dedoke 

dedit. 

dadiva 

, , , 

. . 

dadathus 

dedokaton 

. . . 

d&d&tus 

dedoka t5n 

. . . 

dSdtma 

dedokamen 

dedimua. 

dada 

dedokate 

dedistis. 

dadus 

dedokasi 

dederunt. 


The subjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 
nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek: thus, 


Sanskrit. 

I d&dyam 
dadyas 
dSdyat 


Subjunctive. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

didoien. i dadyama 

didoies. . Plur. I dadyata 

didoi§. * dadyus 


Greek. 

didoiemen. 

didoiete, 

didoiesan. 
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Precative. 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

( deyasam doien. 

Sing. < deyus doies. 

( deyat doie, etc. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future ddso, “ I -will give,” 
and the future particle dosbn, to the Sanskrit dusty dmi and dusy&n; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum , with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form dcttri, a a 
giver,” or “ one who will give,” (which makes daturas in the plural), 
and the Latin future particle daturus , is also striking. 

THE VERB to place. 


Present Tense. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 


( dadhami 

titliemi. 

Sing. 

-j dadhfisi 

tithes. 


( dadhati 

tithesi. 


( dadhvas 

, , , 

Dual 

■j dhatthas 

titheton. 


( dhattas 

tit baton. 


i dadhmaa 

titheraen. 

Plur. 

| dhattha 

tithete. 


( dadhati 

titheisi. 


Imperfect. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek , 


( adadham 

etithen. 

Sing. 

| adadhas 

etithes. 


* adadhat 

etithe. 


( adadhva 

. . 

Dual 

< adhattam 

etitheton. 


( adhattarn 

etitheten. 


? adadhma 

etithemen. 

Plur. 

< adhatta 

etithete. 


( adadhus 

etithesan. 


Third Preterite. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 


(adham 

ethen. 

Sing. 

; adhas 

ethes. 

i 

( adhafc 

ethe. 

( 

' adhava 

. . . 

Dual « 

| adhatam 

etheton. 

( 

adhatum 

ethetSn. 


adhama 

ethemen. 

Plural { 

adhata 

ethete. 

1 

1 adhus 

ethesan. 


THE VERB to spread. 



Present Tense. 



Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

Latin. 

| 

f Btrinomi 

stronnumi 

sterao. 

Sing. J 

strinoshi 

stronnus 

slernis. 

\ 

[ strinoti 

stronnusi 

sternit. 

I 

' strinuvas 

* * * 

• 

Dual < 

strinuthas 

sfcponmiton 

• • 


J strinutas 

stron n uton 

* 


‘ strinumas 

stronnumen 

sternimus 

Plural \ 

[ Btjinutha 

stronmite 

sternitis. 


BtfinYanti 

stronnusi 

sternunt. 
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Imperfect. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


[ asfrinavam 

estronnun 

sternebam. 

Sing. j 

astrinos 

estronujs 

steraebas. 


[ astrinot 

estronnu 

sternebat. 

( 

' astrinuva 

• • • 

» , , 

Dual 

astrinutam 

estronnuton 

• * # 

1 

\ astrinutam 

estronnuten 

• • • 


astrinuma 

estronnumen 

sternebamus. 

Plural | 

astrinuta 

estronnute 

sternebatis. 


[ astfinvan 

estronnusan 

Etemebanfc. 


THE VERB 

to creep . 



Present Tense. 


I sarpami 
sarpasi 
sarpati 

I sarpfivas 
sarpathaa 
sarpatas 
( sarpamas 
P lural < sarpatha 
( sarpanti 


berpo 

herpeia 

berpei 

berpeton 

.berpeton 

berpomen 

berpete 

herpousi 


Sing. 

Dual. 

Plural 


Imperfect. 


asarpara 

heirpon 

asarpas 

beirpes 

asarpat 

beirpe 

asarpiiva 

. . 

asarpatam 

beirpeton 

asarpatum 

heirpeten. 

asarpuma 

beirpomen 

asarpata 

heirpete 

asarpan 

beirpon 


ssrpo. 

serpis. 

serpit. 


serpimns. 

serpitis. 

serpunt. 


serpebam. 

sefpebas. 

serpebat. 


serpebaimis. 

serpebatis. 

serpebant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 


n ( 

aarpSyam 

herpoimi 

serpem. 

Sing. < 

sarpes 

berpoia 

serpes. 

( 

sarpet 

herpoi 

serpet. 

( 

sarpema 

herpoimen 

serpemus. 

Plural { 

sarpeta 

berpoite 

serpetis. 

( 

sarpeyos 

berpoien 

serpent. 



Perfect. 



sasarpa 

heirpa 

serpsi. 



Participles. 




SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

sarpan 

berpon 

serpens. 

Acc. 

sarpantam 

berpbnta 

serpeutein. 

Dat. 

sarpafce 

herpcjnti 

serpenti. 
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Sanskrit. 
Non. sarpantas 
Dai. sarpadbkyas 


PLURAL. 

Greek. 

herpontes 

-herpousi 


Latin. 

eerpentes. 

serpeatibus. 


THE VERB to he. 
Present. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek , 

Latin. 


/ asmi 

ahmi 

eimi, emmi sum. 

Sing. 

< asi 

ahi 

eis, essi 

es. 


( asti 

as'ti 

esti 

est. 


f sras 

. # 



Dual. 

sthas 

. # 

eston 



[ stas 

. « 

eston 



f smas 

malii 

esmen 

sumua. 

Plur. 

stlia 

s'ta 

este 

estis. 


[ saati 

k£uti 

eisi 

sunt. 



Imperative. 



Sing. 

astu 

, , 

esto 

esto. 

Plur. 

saatu 

Imperfect. 

estosan 

santo. 


l asam 


en 

eram. 

Sing. 

asls 


Ss, estha 

eras. 


( asTfc 


en 

erat. 


f asva 


. . 


Dual. 

[ astam 


eton 

, ’ 


[ asta.ni 


eten 

. . 


' asma 


emen 

eramus. 

Plur. 

astha 


etc 

eratia. 


[ asaa 


esan 

eraat. 



THE VERB to sictndt* 




Present. 




' tishthami 

* 

histemi 

sto. 

Sing. 

tiskthasi 

histahi 

histes 

etas. 


^ tishtkati 

kistaiti 

histesi 

stat. 


’ tishtkamas 

% , 

histamea 

stamas. 

Plur. 

tishthatha 

, , 

Mstate 

Btatis. 


[ tiskthanti 

kistSEti 

histasi 

staafc^ 


THE VERB to show or say. 




Preterite. 




Sanskrit. 

Greek. 


Latin. 


adiksham 

edelsa 


dixi. 

Sing. 

adikskaa 

edeixas 


dixistis. 


adikshat 

edeixe 


dixit. 


adikshama 

edeixaraea 

diximas. 

Plur. 

adikshata 

edeixate 


dixistis. 


adikshan 

edeixan 


dixemnt. 


VOL. II. 


17 
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The following axe additional examples of' similarity of form in tlie 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Eatify English. 

avakslrit . . vexit he carried, 

akshipsi [I threw] . . §cripsl I wrote, 

apaptam epipton . . I fell, 

apatam epesoa . . I fell, 

astham estea . . I stood. 

The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and the Greek. 



SANSKRIT. 



GREEK. 


Eoot. 

Perfect. 

English. 

Eresent. 

Perfect, 

English. 

hp 

lilepa 

I anointed 

Ieipo 

leloipa 

I left. 

6'ak 

^as'uka 

1 was able 

derko 

dedorka 

I saw. 

tup 

tuph 

tutdpa ) 
tutopha j 

I injured 

tnpto 

tetupha 

I struck. 

tap 

tatupa 

I heated 

thapto 

(from tapliS.) 

tetapha 

I buried. 


I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

Sanscrit, 

Latin. 

English. 

sthutum 

station 

to stand. 

janitum 

genitum 

to beget. 

anktum 

unctura 

to anoint. 

etum 

ltum 

to go. 

vamitum 

vomitum. 

to vomit. 

svauitum 

sonituru 

to sound. 

jnutum 

notura 

to know. 

starturn 

stratum 

to spread. 

yoktum 

peshtum 

junctum 

pistum. 

to join, 
to pound. 

sarptum 

serptum 

to creep. 


The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin: thus we have gignbsob (Greek), and nosco 
(Latin), answering to jijndsami, “I desire to know;” and again, 
mimriesko and [ re]miniscor, answering to mimnusuvii, “I jdesii'e to 
remember. 5! 

Again, Greek words like paipalfo, d&idallo, paipJiasso, pimple mi, 
pimprlrni, etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like bohhu, hambhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The following aye some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Masc. Fem. Neuter. Maso. Fern. Neuter, 

tetuphos tetuphuia tetuphos. tetupivun tntuptishl tutupivai. 


1 
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PASSIVE AND MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Present, dlyamanas didomenos [ Future, dusyamanas dosotnetm 


Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to the 
Latin in men: thus we have sthuman — stamen ; stariman — stramen. 
Nominal forms in tra, also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, netram, srotram, mdtragi, gdtram, rah tram, 
khanitram, radii ram, varutram, correspond in form to the Greek niptron, 
phctron, lektron, pheretron, lutron, arotron, and the Latin mulctrum, 
spectrum, aratrum. 

The nominal form in nds is common to Greek and Sanskrit: thus, 
the hupnos (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other. 


Passive past participles in ta are common to Sanskrit with the other 


languages: thus, 

Sanskrit. Zend. 

jnutas . . . 

<ijn iitas . . . 

dattas ditto 

yukfcas yukhto 

labdkas . . . 


Greek. Latin. 

gnotos (g)notus. 

agnotos ignotus. 

ddtos datus. 

zeuktos junctus. 

leptos . . . 


.Compare also hhdgnds in Sanskrit, with stugnos, tcrpnos, in Greek. 
Abstract or other substantives in ta, tat , tes, tas, are also found in 


them all: thus,— 

Sanskrit. Zend. 


Greek. Latin. 


nava-ta 

sama-ta 

laghu-ta 


amSrdtat neo-tgs 

uparatut homo-tes 

isliarestat platu-tes 


novi-tas. 

facili-taa. 

levi-tas. 


Forms in tis occur both in Sanskrit and Greek ; but the latter has 
mostly sis for the tis of the former: thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. 


iua-tia 

uk-tis 

trip-tis 

yuk-tis 


me-tis. 


pM-tis. 
ter p-sis. 

zeuk-sis (=zeuxi*). 


Instances of adjectives similarly formed: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

malinas 

pedinos 

marinus. 

kulmas 

skoteinos 

fevlnus. 

divyas 

bklios 

egregius. 

pitryas 

patrios 

patraiB. 

yas'asyaa 

thamnaaioe 

censorial. 
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Forms in las and ras : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

ckapalas 

eikelos 

tremulus, 

taralas 

ttapelos 

stridulus. 

hi adh liras 

pkoberos 

. . . 

Eubhras 

psukhros 

gnarus. 

bhadras 

lampros 

purus. 

Feminine nouns are 

also similarly formed, as follows: 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

indram 

theaina 

matron a. 

varunanl 

lnfcaiiia 

patrona. 

rudrunl 

denpuina 

. . . 


Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the Towel of the root:' thus, from the roots Vrid, hrudh , and lubh, are 
formed the nouns bheda, krodha, and lobha; and so in Greek we have 
tromos, phobos , irokhos, nomos , loipos, from tremo, jphebomai, trekho, nemo, 
and leipo. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 
nouns in ya, such as these: 

Sanskrit. Latin. Greek. 

mudhuryam mendacium tkeoprnpion. 

naipunyam. priiicipium monomackion. 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives: 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

dharma-vid p^do-trips artifex. " 

netra-mush pros-phux ' index, 

krakma-dvisk bou-plux princeps, 

, The use of eu and dus in Greek corresponds to that of su and dus in 
Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. 


sukaras 

sulabhas 

dustaras 

dussakas 


eupkoros. 

eutrophos. 

dustropos. 

duspkoros. 


The* following are instances of the employment of a, an, i, or in 


‘privative, in the three languages: 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

ajnata agnotos ignotiis. 

an-ishtkas an-osios ineffabilis. 


The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time: 


Sanskrit . Latin. Sanskrit. Latin. 

kyastanas hesterrius. suyantanas vespertimis. 

tvastauas crastinus. sanutanas sempiternus. 
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The use of various sorts of compound words is common to Sanskrit 


with Greek and Latin. Thus we have, 


Sanskrit. Gretk. 

Latin. 

English. 

triratram trinuction 

trinoctium 

a period of three nights. 

svapnakaras hupnophoros 

somnifer 

bringing sleep. 

sadiibhramas aeiplanos 

. . . 

always wandering. 

armdamas ippodamos 

> 

foe-, steed-subduing. 

devadattas theodotos 


god-given 

mahamatis megalometis 

magn animus 

nigh-souled. 

bburidhanas polukhrusos 

very rich. 

bahumurttis polumorpbos 

multiformis 

multiform. 

chatushpad tetrapous 

quadrupes 

four-footed. 

sarupas summorphos 

conformis 

of the same form. 

Forms in ana, nouns and adjectives: 


Sanskrit. 


Greek. 

darpanam 


drepanon. 

vabanam. 


organon. 

hikanos. 

s'obhanas 


Forms in aha or ilea : 

Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin. 

nuyakas 

polemikos 

medicus. 

dbarmikaa 

rbetorikos 

bellicus. 

Forms in ant : 

Sanskrit. 


Greek. 

dhanavan 


daloeis. 

dhanavantam 


doloenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as, corresponding to Greek and Latin 
nouns of the third declension: 


Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin. 

ayas 

pseudoa 

foedus. 

yasfas 

medos 

seelus 

apas 

kedos 

opus. 

In Greek and Latin the comparative 

and superlative degrees are 

formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit; the Latin only one. 

Sanskrit. Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. English. 

bhadra husko 

kleinos 

longus ) 

bhadra-tara husko-tara 

kleino-teros 

long-ior > different meanings 

bhadra-tama s’pentotema 

kleino-tatos 

longis-simu p ) 

svadus . . . 

hedu3 

suavis sweet. 

svadiyan . . . 

hedion 

suavior sweeter. 

svadishthas . . 

hedistos 

suavissimus sweetest. 

In Greek and Latin, 

as in Sanskrit, 

verbs are compounded with 

prepositions. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek, 

Latin. 

apa-gaebbati 

ap-erkhetai 

abs-eedo. 

san-gaebbati 

sun-erkhetai' 

con-venit. 

upa-dadhati 

hupo-tithesi 

sup-ponit. 

pari-bhramyati 

peri-erkhetai 

circu-it. 

pra-sarpati 

pro-bainei 

pro-cedit. 
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In Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with, nouns or 
adjectives. 

Sanskrit. Latin. 

parikinkaroti significat, 

krishmkaroti magnificat. 

In Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and number with 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 

Non. Sim svadus svapn&s hedus hupnos snavis somnns sweet sleep, 
Acc, Sin. i-v'-p’— hedum hupnon s'uavem somnum sweet sleep. 

Nom Flu. >v.. j. .• hediies kupnoi suaves somni sweet sleeps. 

Noji. Sin. navo data * neos doter novus dator new giver. 

Acc. Sin. navfim dilturam neon dotSra novum datorom new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in¬ 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a dose 
affinity between the various members of the former group of languages; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the words in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may be urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Bengali, the Hindi, and the HahrattI, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the common derivation of any 
two languages from one original stem, provided it can be shown (as it 
Assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? 
This community of words could not be accidental; for had there been 
anything of accident in the ease, we should, beyond a doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages— 
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between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic—as we discover between Sanskrit and Greek; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of, every great race of 
men has (as I have already in part shown in p. 32, f.) an inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. This tendency is visible even in India 
itself, among men of the same branch of the Arian family. The' 
vocabulary of the Yedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Many words which are common in the former 
have been entirely disused in later times, while new words, unknown 
in the Yedas, have been introduced. If the Highantus he compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which may he supposed to contain the word3 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many nouns, will be found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as tuvi, ‘much;’ 
naput, ‘offspring;’ grad and jmd, ‘earth;’ ketas, ‘knowledge;’ 
akenipa , ‘wise;’ takman , ‘offspring;’ etc., which occur in the 
Highantus, hut will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha. 30 In 
fact, many of the words in the Highantus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the different modern 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
other, not only in their grammatical forms, hut also, frequently, in the 
words themselves which are employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. How, as we have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
these dialects must at toe time have issued from one and the' same 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as this has actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 

80 The following are additional words peculiar to the hymns of the Veda: Akshna,- 
$ man, atharyu , anarvis , ananuda , aptur, aprayu , ambhrim, alatrina, cisaichat y 
askridhoyu, asridh, midukshani, ivat, rij/shin, evayavan, kcmuka, kiyedhas ■, kunaru , 
kundrinachT, jdlubharman, jenya, nabhanya, nichumpuna, nishshidh, nishshidhvan, 
opasa, paritakmyd, blrita, mehand, rmukakafa, surudh, sakshani, saluluka, sundhyu, 
mmajjaniy smaddishti, ivdtra, etc. See my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Yeda,” in the Journal of the R.A.S., vol. ii., new series, pp. 325, ff. 
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living in the same country, nnder nearly the same influences of soil 
•and climate, and professing the same religion; must not a much wider 
divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regions far apart from 
each other, under different physical conditions, and subject to the 
modifying action of different social, political, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
eociety, to become wider and more marked; so that two dialects de¬ 
rived from the same original form of .speech, though they at first 
differed but little from each other, will thus almost necessarily become 
more and more dissimilar from each other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses¬ 
sion of a common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language between two separate nations. This state of things is at 
present actually exemplified in the ease, of England and America. But 
these two nations have only become separated from each other for a 
comparatively short period; and it would be difficult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com¬ 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all likelihood, continue to employ 
the same dialect for many ages to come. This result will, 'however, 
more probably arise from the English language undergoing a parallel 
alteration in both countries, than from its continuing entirely un¬ 
changed in either. 

But we must' he careful not to underrate the extent of the funda¬ 
mental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works as Professor Benfey’s “ Greek- 
Budical-Lexicon,” 31 Curtius’s “Outlines of Greek Etymology,” 33 or 

41 GriecMsches Wurzellexicon: 2 vols. Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 

43 Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologie, second edition, 1866. 
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Pick’s “Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Germanic Languages, 33 is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in¬ 
sufficient study of the variations undergone by different words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva¬ 
tion from one parent stock, are proved; which is this, that it is pre¬ 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common. I mean, First, those words which express the 
natural relations of father, mother, etc., and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the pronouns ; Thirdly, the prepositions and particles; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
inflection. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-European Btock, are 
those which would he in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religions, in 
their manners and customs, and in all their modes of life. The climates 
under which they lived were different; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animals "by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the 

33 Yergleichendes "Worterbucli der Indogennanischen Sprachen, second edition, 
1870 . 
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tiger; while in others these plants and animals were not indigenous. 
In consequence of all these local influences, the temperaments and 
habits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and energetic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and th© 
diminished necessity for labour; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences were cultivated, and different social and political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
were fostered by the existence of free forms of government: in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogethei 
crushed by despotism; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten¬ 
dencies which were native to the race found their full scope in 
scientific pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of life, 
■corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would be necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensive and decided as centuries rolled on. 34 The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing are more or less 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the'Sanskrit. Of these lan¬ 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space of time, and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrian writings are composed; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin. This 
has been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 

54 The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are dne “to 
alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforts 
(so to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by step 
the gradual developments of the several nationalities.”—Pictet, “ Origines Indo- 
EuropAunes, on Ics Aryas Primitifs,” p. 5. See Appendix, Note C. 
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from the Sanskrit for a mnch longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embodied in 
the oldest compositions which have descended to ns; and they ac¬ 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend does. 

I conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exist between, the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin 
languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps be raised by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin; hut this quite tallies with what our S'astraa 
record (Mknu x. 43, 44; Vishnu-purana, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of Wilson’s translation, or vol. iii. pp. 294, f. of Dr. Hall’s edition), 35 
that the Yavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas (Persians), and Kambojas, were 
originally Kshatriya tribes, who became degraded by tbeir separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanieal institutions; and it is also quite 
. clear from the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and onr sacred tongue, that the former are mere Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa dialects derived from Sanskrit. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsely say of their Apabhramsa, which they 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval and eternal form of speechfrom which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to he derived from it, it 
would still be quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by all the tribes. which have inhabited India or the adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit; 
and has scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of. any kind. And 

85 See first volume of this work, second edition, pp. 481, ff, and 486-488. 

36 See Mahubbushya, as quoted above, p. 161, note 183. 
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the same is the case with the languages current in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues 
spoken >by the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, etc.). For 
Mauu himself (as we have already seen,p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, i.e. non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob¬ 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, viz., that the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations, 37 and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re¬ 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages; and any one who will compare their structure and com¬ 
position with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
two cases. 

First.—The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi¬ 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as we have already seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, ff.), the Sanskrit 
words muJcta, gupta, suira, murga , artha , ireshtha, drishti, pushpa, 
dales kina, madhga, satga, tushnlm , laghu, sadhu, salha, are in Prakrit 
softened down into mutta , gutta, sutta, magga, attha, settha, ditfhi, 
puppha, dahkhina, dahina, majjha, sachcha, tunhlm, lahu, sahu, and 
sahu. The further back we trace the Prakrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to he almost 
identical; while the more modern the grammatical forms are which 
the Prakrits have taken, the more widely do they - diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, he discovered where the 
inodes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

31 Compare the MabSbbSrata i. 3533, which says, Tados tu Jadavah jatas 
Turvasor Javanah smritdh | DruHyoh sutas tu Vaibkojah A nos tu Mkchha-jatayah. 
“ The Yadavas' sprang from Yadu. The Yavanas are said, to he Turvasu’s offspring; 
the Yaibhojas are descended from Drubyu, and the Mlechha tribes from Ami.” 
These four progenitors, and Puru, were sons of of the Kshatriya monarch YayatL 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening or simplification 38 
which, the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the 
Greek dolilchos, “ long,” varies from the Sanskrit dirgha somewhat in 
the same manner as the Prakrit sir! and hirl vary from the Sanskrit 
irl and hrl ; and the Greek hupnos, “sleep,” appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapna hy much the same process as that by which the Prakrit 
reduces the Sanskrit sthuna, “ place,” to thdna. Put the few instances 
of this sort which can be adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
the Sanskrit. 39 They may with quite equal probability have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit: for, while many of 
their forms hav6 a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language ; and manv of them are so different from the Sanskrit, and 

38 There are very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications of the 
Sanskrit. Even in such a case as that of the word itthl, or isthiya, f* woman” (from 
str'i), the change is in one sense a simplification, as one or more consonants are thrown 
out, and the vowel i is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But the great majority of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant are modified in Prakrit, not hy 
prefixing a vowel, hut either by rejecting one of the members of the compound con¬ 
sonant, or hy interposing a Yowel between them. Thus the Sanskrit stha becomes 
in Prakrit tha, sthala becomes that a, skandha becomes kandha, sprig becomes phams , 
kshama becomes Jchama, sndna becomes nhdna, sneha becomes saneha, mldna becomes 
inildna. 

33 It may, however, he further objected that my argument is incomplete, as all 
Prakrit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the same man¬ 
ner. Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
same way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prakrits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same way as the Italian corrupted 
Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat, different way, as French and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in the case of all these derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can he shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were 
either entirely or in part descended from the Homans; or that, at least, they received 
their language from the Romans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries; but it cannot he shown either that the Greeks or Romans were descended 
from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from Hindustan. (2.) In 
the ease of the French and Spanish languages, as well as in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and the very steps can be pointed out hy which they changed the 
forms of the Latin words; hut it cannot he historically shown, in regard to the 
Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way corruptions of Sanskrit originals. 
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bo peculiar, that they could not be deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only be derived from another and anterior source, 
from which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, further, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, w’hich are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. For 
instance, the Latin has preserved the nominative of the present par¬ 
ticiple ending in ens, such as ferens (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 
the form in at, bharat for example, which seems to have been origin¬ 
ally bharans or bharant. 10 The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus tho word for “a star,” which seems to have been 
originally star, —a form which has been preserved in the Bigveda and 
in the Greek aster and astron, and in the Latin aslrum, as well as in the 
Zend itare, and the Persian sitdrah, —has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tdra. Again, on the supposition that the h, j, and 
ckh of Sanskrit are corrupted from the k or gh, g, and sk of tho earlier 
language, the following Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz., S. hridaya=. Gr. kardia, Lat. cor ; S. hanu = Gr. genus; 
S. mih — G r. omilcheo; S. Idhu = Gr.p'ekhus ; S. jdnumi — Gr. ginosko, 
Lat. gnosco; S. jajanmi= Gr. gennao, Lat. gigno; S. ajra — Gr. agros, 
Lat. ager; S. rajata — Gr. arghros, Lat. argentum; S. jarnbha — Gr. 
gomphos ; S. jar as — Gr. g~eras ; S. jam — Gr. gonu ; S. ehhdyd — Gr. 
slia ; S. chhid ( chhinadmi) = Gr. skhizo, Lat. scindo; and S. ash fan ~ 
G. olcto . 

Second: But the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further shown by the 
following considerations : 41 

40 Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Traite de la formation des 
mots dans la langue Grecque, note 1, pp. 68, 69. 

41 X am indebted for the substance of the paragraphs marked with an asterisk (*) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, who is dissatisfied with some views pro¬ 
pounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects the theory which has 
hitherto been in favour with philologists that the fullest forms are necessarily the 
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* (1.) On a careful examination of the roots contained in the 

Phatupathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modem Sanskrit, it 
will be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded, or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are exemplifications, viz.: vyanj, vyay , vt, vyadh, 
pyush or mjush , prush, veksh and ujlih, which, though evidently com¬ 
pounded of vi+anj, vi-\-ay, vi-\~adh, pi or vi-\-ush, pra-^-ush, va 

for ava-\-lksh , ut-\~hd ( jahuti ), are yet treated by the Indian gram¬ 
marians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations such as the- 
above, but the modern language has actually lost some fuller forms of - 
roots, which are still discoverable in the Yedic hymns. .As an instance 
of this may he mentioned the root grdbh, (see above, p. 221,) “to- 
seize,” which in the modern Sanskrit has become prakritized into grab. 
Other instances are the Yedic dhurv , and dhvri , as compared with the- 
modern hvri; and the Vedio iundh, as compared with the modern 
iudh. The following Yedic roots are not to be found in modem 
Sanskrit at all, viz. : 43 kan, inlch , ubj , sav, ven, sack, myach, tsar , dhraj,. 
mand, •_ es, valcsh, turv , bharv, etc., etc. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots; the same appears to be the case with 
the more ancient Yedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is indicated by the circum¬ 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Yedas. Thus from the existence of the word virudh, 
“ a shrub,” and nyagrodha (a particular tree), we may infer that there 
once existed a root rudh , “ to grow,” which in this sense (for the 

oldest. [In this second edition the paragraphs are reprinted, by Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s permission, with a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of noto 
44, p. 2G4.] Compare for the roots given in paragraph * (1.) Professor Benfey’a 
“ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 73, ff. 

42 On the hypothesis that the fuller form is the more ancient, I may also cite tho 
Vcdic forms s chain (as compared with the modern chain) and schaitcl (as compared 
with the modern, chand), as given in Professor Benfey’s “ Complete Grammar,” p, 73, 
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modem Sanskrit has still rwTh in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form ruh. a In like manner it appears from the 
nouns dhanus, “a bow,” pra-dhana, “battle,” and ni+dhana, “death,” 
that the root han, “to kill,” must once have existed in the stronger 
form dhan = Greek than. 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both the 
modern and the Yedic Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their preservation in derivatives, may yet be recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit hu , 
“ to sacrifice,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dhu,. 
as we may infer from the Greek thud; and in the same way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit guh, “to hide,” was probably gudh, as the 
Greek Iceutho would lead us to suppose.- So too from the Greek forms 
netho, “to spin,” and leiklio, “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nah and lih must have been nadh and ligh. u Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can he shown, in which the 

13 See Pictet’s “ Origiues Indo-Europeennes,” p. 145. 

44 So the root dull, “-to milk,” must have once been dugh, as is proved not only by 
its passive participle dngdha, but also by tbe Zend substantive duyhdhar and the 
Greek thugaier, “daughter,” a word which most philologists think originally 
sigaified “milker.” Professor Goldstiicker is of opinion “that in all the Sanskrit 
dhatus the sound A is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or,'though more rarely; from 
a surd aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks that 
gait, trill, sprih, for instance, were originally gddh, vridh, spridh ; vah , originally 
radii (compare -udhd and vadliu); trih , ‘injure,’ triph; suh, ‘delight,’ sukh ; 
mdh , ‘measure,’ mas; mih — nilsh; hill — sal or s’val, etc. JDah, he thinks, was 
dadh, as is shown by the substantive antardadhana, lit., that which burns or causes 
heat (when) in the middle (of a liquor); and since, in his opinion, ah (whence a han) 
is the more original form of dah, he believes that this view of dadh is supported by 
the Greek aid (originally ad, whence ’A0h^\ which points to a Sanskrit adh. That 
from dah, nidagha and similar forms are derived, is no disproof of an original dadh; 
for when dah settled down as a new dhatu, its final A would naturally be treated as a 
guttural. Thus, though han was undoubtedly dhan, from the later han we have 
ghnat, jagha.ua, jeghnly, ghata, etc. And not only sounds, but even meanings undergo 
the influence of a confused recollection of what once was a more original form. 
Thus An represents an older dhri, bhri, and ghri, * sprinkle, moisten; ’ yet dhdrd 
refers in some of its meanings not to dhri, hut—through the influence of An—to 
ghpi." 

In the same way we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
into A, as in the case of the participle hita ( vi-hita, ni-hita, &c.) from the root dhd, 
“to hold.” This weakening process, commenced in Sanskrit, has been continued and 
carried much further in Prakrit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
Bottened into h } as where the root hath, “to say,” becomes hah. See Vararucbi, ii., 
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Greek forms are stronger than the Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the 
Sanskrit hima, “ winter/’ aJii, “a serpent,” hyas, “yesterday,” we 
find in Greek the stronger forms Icheimon, elchis or ophis, IhtMs, or 
elcMMs. 

From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 
that compound roots have been taken by the Indian grammarians for 
simple ones, and that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modern, or even in the Yedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot be always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could be estimated. And the supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin words 45 are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead, of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. 3?or, whether or not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which have now dis¬ 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument,—drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin,—that those languages are derived from Sanskrit’: for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which we have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis¬ 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words. 

27; and pp. 94, ff, above. See also Benfey’s Complete Sanscrit Grammar, p. 20, 
•where it is said: “A appears never to be original in Sanskrit, but to have arisen from 
the weak aspirates gh, dh, bh. This derivation can be illustrated by many examples 
from tbe Vedas, or from the kindred languages. Compare the Vedic dugliana from 
duh ; sandegha from dih ; sadha for saha; grabh for grah 

45 I except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greek at a period comparatively modem; such as napira&os from Jcarpasa, and others 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many Greek words can be shown 
to have been received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand years, such as hnrS, kendra, liptd, driMina, anaphd, sunaphd, apoJclifna, 
panaphard, jdmitra, meshurana , and rihpha, derived from the Greek 8>pa } Ktmpav, 
\evrd, Seicdvos, ava<p7h arwatp-f}, airdK\ipt,a> iirctvcupopd, Staperpos, pecovpdvi}fia, and 
—Colebrooke, Mise. Ess. ii. 526, ff.; "Weber. Ind. Stud, ii. 254. 
voi. n, 18 
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Third:—The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their largest stock 
of words from the Sanskrit; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Arya3. 
On-the other hand, only a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficult to identify as the 
same. Now, had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Vedic Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may he said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit; hut there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language , 46 which was superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To render this 
supposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate—extinction 
—might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super¬ 
seded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

46 “An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pursued 
into the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding the various alterations which they 
have undergone, they all bear the clear impress of one common type, and are con¬ 
sequently descended from one real, living, primeval langunge, which was complete 
in itself, and which was employed by a whole nation as its common organ of com¬ 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
those languages are connected with each other: it is a conclusion which forces itsel 
irresistibly on our belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact. When we perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so marked, 
converging in all the details of their structure towards a common centre in which 
every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that that centre . 
has never had any other than a purely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
agreement arises solely from an instinctive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men." 
—A. Pictet, Origines Indo-Europeennes, p. 43. 
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they flourished at periods of much more advanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus charac¬ 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1, 2:—“While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild 'affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo¬ 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
as a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
as it continued within the limits of its native country.” 

Sect. III.— That affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity 
in race: modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
institutions would arise in different branches of the same stock: 
central Asia the birth-place of the Aryas. 

The facts and considerations adduced in thfe preceding section have, 
I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 
common origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin; and that all 
these tongues have sprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
same parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Homans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them¬ 
selves, also descended, whether entirely or partially, from-one and the 
same stock; i.e. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke the extinct language to which I have referred, 47 

47 “Tile radical affinity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads us,” as we 
have seen, “to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive language. . . 
Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it further follows 
that all the Arian nations have issued from or.e single source, though they may have 
become occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements. Hence we 
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although, at some period after fhfeir separation their forefathers may- 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the -ancestors of the four nations above mentioned must have 
been brought into close contact with each other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forms of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
languages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, be taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indians at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, in one country, as one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that we 
have no historical record- of this primeval period; but we are in¬ 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such 
as I have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the-philological phenomena which we encounter in later history. 
Prom the effects, we are entitled to reason hack to the existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. We have to explain the fact, that 
there have been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from each other, various nations speaking languages which evince an 
unmistakable affinity to one another; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance but by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com¬ 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated in different 
directions from one central country which was their common birth¬ 
place, or their common abode, and where they all employed one com¬ 
mon form of speech. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we Bhall find that certain data 
exist, by means of which we can discover with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 

may -with certainty infer the existence, at a pre-historic period, of an Arian people, 
free, originally, from all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied 
those swarms of men which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature 
to have created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by philological 
science.*,’—Pictet, pp. -5, 6. 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times. 

let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
next imagine what would be the probable course of affairs in such a 
society, and then compare this hypothetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. "We have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body, 49 as still residing 
in their primitive abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturists, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities. 49 
If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they would insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them a subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the community would be driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
be found at a distance; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad¬ 
venturers would be speedily followed by other successive bands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, passing 
often through countries • differing in climate and productions from their 

48 M. E. Renan, however, thinhs that the Arian race was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other races, but the contrary. Ilistoire 
des langues Semitiques, p. 487. 

49 “ But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not hut speedily 
bring about gradual migrations, which would be directed towards regions more and 
more distant. From that time forward the separation of the nation into distinct 
tribes, the greater infrequeney of communication aud changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language* 
and to develops themselves, without, however, as yet, becoming detached .from their 
primitive source; and at the same time the original character of the race, becoming 
modified according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play their part in the great drama of humanity.’’—Pictet, p. 2. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inured to 
new pursuits, would gradually lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with them also, 
new modes of speech. Those portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient country, 
or had gradually extended themselves together over adjacent regions, 
would preserve more nearly their original customs, religion, and lan¬ 
guage. But at length a period might arrive when the same causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some 
other causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 
remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections; which would separate from one another and es¬ 
tablish themselves in different, but probably adjacent, countries, and 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in respect 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character, 'as 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of the 
Greeks and Homans/ 0 who appear to have broken off at an early period 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
new habitations. The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Italy, 
and the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately settled, from the 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergence in religion and 
language from the eastern branches of the same stock, concur to prove 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era. 
On the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks' 
to that inhabited by the Eomans, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compared with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches of 
the original Arian stock continuing to live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 

i0 For the sake of simplifying the view I give of the question, I purposely omit 
all mention of the German and other "branches of this gveat family, and of the 
pfrrifd* at which they migrated westward. 
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each other of the countries in which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually settled, i.e., north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from the nearer affinity which we perceive between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Komans, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primeval 
seats or in some region further to the south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian race. 

[I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from a paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against the 
validity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west:— 

“This common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by whieh these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to he ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendants—for that is the point in dis¬ 
pute—but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may he disputed, and 
it may he urged that the original mother-country from whieh the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribes uncon¬ 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
Bame language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto¬ 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gvadually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be im¬ 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
when their common language was in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections® 1 have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on any other conditions. When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and its different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
—an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition,—these different 
sections must, as a result of this long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, have been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand years ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, were originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the same stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, for a short time at least, these several tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centre, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. JBut it will be urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will he said: 
1 Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can be adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greece, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at an unknown period ? ' Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions in search of new abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that we shall 
ever be able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
journeyings the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations. 52 The supposed streams of population no longer begin to 
flow onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fountain of Arethusa, 

61 Unless we suppose that at the early period in question they were divided into 
separate castes, which, however, is an improbable supposition. 

13 See, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 54-88; and , 636, quo'-ed further on. 
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they sink underground, and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. You have no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sets of bodies—viz., 
those which started from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference—were composed were in all re¬ 
spects homogeneous. You can tell nothing of the routes'and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced; you are quite unable to indi¬ 
cate the varies casus , the tot discrimina rerum, through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on their entire destinies may have been most important. The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated, from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries In which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different race with whom they there came into contact, 
and it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of miied blood, by -whom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn.of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north¬ 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, were not the genuine descendants 
of .the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may he further urged that these argu¬ 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another; and this fact, it may he further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by the accretion oi new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charac¬ 
terize these four languages.’ 
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“ I shall take up these several arguments in succession. 

u Supposing that the affinities alleged to exist between the languages 
spoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to be real, we have to discover the most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
seen, have had a common origin, and must have been conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either (1) by the remote descen¬ 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
were severally spoken, .or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history. 8 * 

u The question to be answered is therefore this: "Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which were thenceforward prevalent in those 
countries bad (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers; or that (2) at 
some intermediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole, or in part, the language of some alien race ? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A probable so¬ 
lution is all that can be offered.. It is freely admitted that we are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. Put if there be no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the contrary, the presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people has re-' 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages which, on the grounds 
already stated, may be maintained to have had a long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence, of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. Put no probable reason 
can he alleged for supposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi¬ 
cated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 

83 It is also possible that the tribes which brought the language to the country in 
which it was first found to exist may have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared; hut this hypothesis appears to be so 
unlikely that it may be left out of consideration. 
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been dropped by those who had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can be fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at some period or other of its 
history, it may have begun to be spoken by an alien tribe which had 
received it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken" by the latter also. 84 
"We are therefore, I think, justified in concluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were severally em¬ 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the unknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
But there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
receive their language from people of an alien race. But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 

' be inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed. The reverse is scarcely credible. "When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, we are 
justified in supposing (so long as we have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. But both the 
earliest known or Vedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they were brought into contact, and 
were no doubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac¬ 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im¬ 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun¬ 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground—though not of a linguistic character, but derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks—for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from the same stock, I mean the remarkable re¬ 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of the fact. 

64 Now I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, was originally employed by different tribes living in different regions of the 
globe ; hut on the contrary that all these languages wore at first spoken by one com* 
pact nation. 
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“As regards the objection ■which I have supposed to be made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs.of affinity between, the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist differences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive as to be explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under¬ 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood,—as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultimately prevailed between those different forms of speech,—I repeat 
(see pp. 257, f.) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may be ac¬ 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of hlood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization &3 well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would he introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society,- and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not be' denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races. 

“ But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions regarding 
language as a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
any value, there can be no doubt that 'this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan¬ 
guages from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent parts of the same community, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor¬ 
ship (see the abstract of the Bev. G. C. Geldart’s paper, “ Language no 
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Test of Race,” in tlie Transactions of the British Association for 1858, 
p. 150, f. of the Transactions of the Sections). 64 

“ Let us see what conclusion this proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the Hindus, a question the consideration of which first lecl me 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
Yedic period are either directly descended from' the people who first 
spoke Sanskrit in its' oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived their language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated it to their fore¬ 
fathers. But as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this hypothesis, be regarded as 
giving a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race. If, on the other hand, the early Indians derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact either with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, or with some other 
tribes with which at some time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, had been socially and politically connected. In 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually-separated themselves from that community; and,could 
not well have had the distinct and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
their legendary books. "Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place ? In, or out of, India ? To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
is, that the separation to which I have referred took place at some 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. "Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
case assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
nationalities had proceeded from an intermediate point than from one 
in the extreme east. 


84 See Appendix D. 
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“Supposing it now to be considered as established or probable that 
a tribe of Indo-European, descent had at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
■difficulties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to be here¬ 
after referred to, that those original immigrants', or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country; and that the offspring of these intermarriages were bom with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If’ this he 
the true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Brah- 
manical or Sanskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In' any 
case they have inherited the high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I have already proved, or < shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following:— 

First: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Yaisyas, arc 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans 

Second: That the primeval abode of this original Xrian race was 
in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third: That different branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and rigrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Fourth: That the ancestors of the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later period than the other, 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arians 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these proposition^ in the succession here indicated ; hut 
shall rather take up the 4 different topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most convenient. 
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Sect. IV .—Whether there is any objection arising from physiological 
considerations, to classing the Indians among the Indo-European 
races. 

In prqving, as I have already done, that the Greet and Latin 
languages have a common origin -with the Sanskrit, I have-mcjlduced 
the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring forward of the 
common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect in which an 
affinity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Homans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this will be shown in a following section. 
Lor an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Indian?, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issued from one common source, I may 
refer to the fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, ff., 33, f., and 76, where 
the identity of the words Lyaus and Zeus, and of Varuna and IJranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the' Greeks has been identified with the Saranyu of the 
Vedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Manu, Ribhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Sarameya, the Phlegyes with the Bhrigus, 
etc. ; BS but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. 1 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended from the same common ancestors; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
branches of the same''stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west. 

86 See Kuhn's Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859; and 
Muller’s Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays for 1856, and in 
u Chips," voL ii. p. 181. 
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Before, however, proceeding to carry out the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly to inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there is any reason for denying that the Indians are descended from 
the same stock as the nations of Europe / 7 “ In their physical charac¬ 
teristics the Brahmanical and other high caste Indiana belong, as well 
as the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hindus could not possibly be of the same race as 
the fair-coloured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex¬ 
amination of the different nations to whom, on philological grounds, 
we are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long Beries of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-western extremities only of the vast tract over which the 
Indo-European races have spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour between the occupants of 
those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (included withiu the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each-other. The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost imperceptible shades varying nearly accord¬ 
ing as their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west. "While the Indians may be denominated black, tho 
Persians are olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and the Italians approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif¬ 
ferent climatic influences that we have to ascribe the diversity of 
colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 

81 [I reprint here, nearly as it originally stood, but now marked by inverted 
commas, the answer which I gave to this question in the first edition of this work ; 
and shall add a reference to the difficulties raised on physiological grounds against 
the views there stated.] 
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during the long period of 3,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European family from 
the kindred branches to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of every year, gradually become darker in complexion and less 
robust in their structure. Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brahman from the temperate province 
of Kashmir is far fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares ; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been obseired 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of European and partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex¬ 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter further into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser¬ 
vations will suffice to remove-any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of complexion.* 8 I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 

68 A fall discussion of this subject may be found in Lassen’s Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, 2nd ed., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p. 487 is as follows: 
“ The Arian Indians belong to the Caucasian race in virtue of their language and 
their physical type: their darker complexion does not amount to such a degree of 
blackness as not to be derivable from the effects of climatic influences. The Caucas¬ 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture and the continued action 
of a hot climate: the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
become quite as black as negroes; and the northern and'western Asiatics who have 
lived for several generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided an olive-yellow complexion as the native Indians could 
be.” It will be seen that Lassen here refers to the intermarriage of the Arians with 
other [and no doubt duskier] races as one of the possible causes of their darker 
colour]. See also A. W. von Schlegel, Essais, pp. 466, ff., and Muller’s “Last 
Results of the Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen's Outlines of the Phil, of Univ. Hist., 
vol! iii., p. 129, reprinted in his “ Chips,” vol. i., pp. 63, f. Compare his “ Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen as above, pp. 349, ff. 
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while they still continued to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And we accordingly find that 
this supposition tallies with some expressions in the Yedie hymns, 
the oldest of which, no doubt, date from a very early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Eigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
colour of the Arian immigrants n Uatvi Dasyun pra dry am varnam 
. avat: ‘ He destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Arian colour: 5 
and in Eigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Dasvu tribes: Yo, damn varnam adharam guhd kak j ‘ He who swept 
away the base Dasa colour.’ Though the word varna, ‘colour,’ 
which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the de¬ 
signation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em¬ 
ployed now,' would not perhaps possess half the force which it may. 
have had at a time when we may' suppose the' distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far moi’e palpable than it is in modern times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfurd, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on “Language as a Test of the Eaees of Man,”® 9 Mr. Crawfurd 
writes as follows: “In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be¬ 
tween certain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and 
most, but by no means between all the ancient and modern languages 
of Europe. •• Erom (this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan¬ 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, howevei’, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did. 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans: neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

69 In the Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1865), 
vol. iii., p. 2. 
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having existed, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
.produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or the reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the - theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance'at least, nothing better 
than an ethnological figment.” And in another paper on the “ Early 
Migrations of Man,” in the same vol., pp. 346, ff., the same writer 
combats the opinion which “ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain, 
table-land of northern Asia.” Mr. Qrawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Muller’s “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, ff.,’ in which this view is maintained; and then 
remarks: “The entire theory developed in the passages now 'quoted 
is founded on philology, and sets aside ah the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And further on-Mr. Crawfurd urges: “All this is 
broadly asserted in the face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. No black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Eortnightly 
Eeriew, No. 3, for 15th Juno, 1865, pp. 257, ff., Professor Huxley dis¬ 
cusses the methods and results of ethnology; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means ot 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
late August Schleicher,® 0 who held that the natural classification of 
languages is also the natural classification of maiikind, Prof. Huxley 
remarks, p. 260:Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Eudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
oo Ueber die Bedentung der Sprache fur die Naturgescbielite der Menschen, 1858. 
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the contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, iu the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in p. 262 
he writes: “Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
from which it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all,- the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studies.” In a subsequent part of the same paper (p. 
273, f.) the writer—referring to the opinion that “ the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind ”— 
observes that he “can find no sufficient ground for accepting” it, and 
that he doubts “ if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: “But I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thus effected can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can be transmitted;—while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those, of the English families in Barbadoes, who 
havo remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are.open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi¬ 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties has been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
show in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture 61 printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 

81 “ On the Forefathers of the English People.” 
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17th. March, 1870, Prof. Huxley gives expression to similar views 
in opposition to the opinion that climate has any effect upon com¬ 
plexion. He writes: “ There is no reason to. think that elimatal 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis¬ 
tribution of the fair and the dark types. . Hot only do the dark Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany; hut, to the north of all the 
fair inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives a race of people 
very different in their characters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com¬ 
plexions.” 

In the first quoted of these papers Dr. Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular question of the origin of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians; but - in the lecture published in “ Nature ” we find the fol¬ 
lowing passage, in which he referB to the immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption- in the main into the pre-existing popu¬ 
lation, from which it may be concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: “Hence, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fair element of the Celtic-speaking population of these [i.e. the British] 
islands 1,900 years ago was . simply the western fringe of that vast 
stock which can he traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chinese annal¬ 
ists. Throughout the central parts of the immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages—belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit.- 
Aad they remain still largely represented among the Afghans and the 
Siahposh on the frontiers of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the- Aryan 
population of India came in from the north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago; And in the Vedas these people portray themselves in characters 
which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths. Un¬ 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or not. 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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called Drawidian. They were fenced in on tlie north hy the barrier 
of the Himalayas; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature.” 

I add some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
loger and orientalist in the North American Review, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 552, f. After asserting, in opposition to M. Oppert, “that the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de¬ 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he adds, “ Of course 
every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak them have under¬ 
gone. Sudh a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is not to 
he met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And especially in the case of a great stock like the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations; one frag¬ 
ment after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad¬ 
vancing race; and as the result of such gradual dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probabilities'of 
the case: how far. we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state¬ 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera¬ 
tions appears to be that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a ldter period, they and their descendants have not 
remained free from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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Sect. V. —Reasons for supposing the Indians and Persians in particular 
to have a common origin 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa¬ 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as we have already seen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians , 63 and 
the Sanskrit. Prom the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it j.a manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
either the Greek or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced: but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis¬ 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to me. But the Zend words which have been brought for¬ 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem¬ 
blance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I subjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek and Latin either offer no equiva¬ 
lents in form, or equivalents which generally bear a much more dis¬ 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following:— 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, etc. 


Sanskrit; 

Zend. 

yebhyas 

yaeibyo 

yadi 33 

yedhi, yezi 

mithuna 

mithwan 

giribhyas 

gairibyo 

ukta 

aoklita 

etrl 

rftri 

antar 

antarS 

dataram 

daturem 

gaus 

gaus 


English. 
to whom, 
if. 

a pair. 

to hills. 

spoken. 

woman. 

within. 

giver (acc.) 

cow. 


Sanskrit. 
kas, ka, kim 
kva 

gharma 

vritrahan, 

vritraghna 

mantra 

pada 


Zend. 

ko, ka, kat 61 
kva 

gargma 65 

vMthrajan, 

v&£thragbnya 

mathra 

padba 


English. 
(who (mas. 
(fern, neut.) 
where ? 
warm. 

( slayer of 
< enemies, 

( victorious, 
(hymn, sacred 
\ text, 
foot. 


w For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrage zur verg. Sprachf., ii. 6, ff., and App., note D. 

6! In Greek, ex.; in Latin, si. 64 In Latin, quis, qu<z> quod. 

65 In Greek, thermos. 
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Sanskrit. Zend. 
padanam padhananm 
ap ap 

subhadra hufgdhM 

turya tuirya 

tritaya thrishva 

chatushthaya chathrushu 
atharvunam athravangm 


English. Sanskrit. 

feet (gen. pi.}, pe^as 
water. ahan 

very good, of s'arad 
good lineage, asta, kshaya 
fourth. angushtha 

three, a third, vana * 
four, a fourth, kas'yapa 
priest (acc.). tamas 


Zend. English. 

paes’anh -form, 

azan day. 

s'argdna autumn, year 

asta, khshaya house. 


asmai ahmai 

svar hvarS 

sva hva 

jjihva Mzva 

sahasra hazanra 

m&hantam nmaontem 

yuyam yuzhem 

vari vairi 

tanu tanu 

sayanam liayauem. 

X™' }k*P“*hifid n 

Srya airya 

s5nxa homa 


upama 
. ugra 
taruna 
savya 
rajishtha 
dura 
nedishta 
srlla 

pxathama 

agra 

purva 

ffyava 

kris'a 

sakiit 

avis 

yama 

andha 

antima 

eslia 

atra 

adhara 


drishti 

stuti 

stotar 

sthuna 

ratha 

gatha 

pitu 

rai 

hiranya 


athravanem priest (acc.). tamas 

ahmai to him. bhQml 

hvarg heaven, sun. nftsha 

hva own. varaha 

Mzva tongue. ukfihan 

hazanra thousand. kshlra 

—**- w 

yuzhem you. bhaga 

vairi water, sea. bhakta 

tanu body. sakhi 

iiayanem sleeping (acc.). ojas 

Ihaptahindu (country of the kshatte 

/ \ seven rivers, 

airya respectable. vas'h 

homa moon-plant. .. V4 . 

anva other. 

vlspa all. pratna 

haurva all. par^hni 

upama highest. dasta 

ughra vehement. mush# 

tauruna tender. grlva 

havya left (side). paiiMu 


upama 

ughra 

tauruna 

havya 

razista 

dura 

nazdista 

s'rira 

frat&ma 

aghra 

paurva 

syava 

keres'a 

hakeret 

avish 

ygma 

andfio 

ant£ma 

aesha 

athra 

adhara 

aurvant 

spas' 

darsti 

htuiti 

s’taotar 

s'tuna 

ratha 

gatha 

pitu 

rai 

zaranya 


most straight. par.<u 


far. matsya 

near. parna 

beautiful. parnin 

first. charman 

first. atru 

former. afiisa 

black. vaksbatl 

lean. , , 

once. J rakshma 

manifest. adhvan 

twin. artha' 

blind. anartha 

tatot.last Tptffia 

here. amrita 

lower. dhanya 

horse. vi^ 

spy, guardian, tayu 
view. garbha 

praise. putra 

praiser. anta 

pillar. kshudha 

chariot. giri, 

verse, poem. parvata 

food. visha 

wealth,glitter, kanya 
gold. 


matsya masya 

parna par&na 

parnin p£r£ni: 

charman chargii 

ftk'ru as'ru 

afiisa as'a, 

vakshatha vakhsh 

yakshma yaa'ka 


ailgusta 

vana 

temanh 

bumi 

.maesha 

varaza 

ukhshan 

khsblra 

ishu 

thanvana 

baga 

bakhta 

hakhi 

aojanh 

khshathra 

vadanh 

karsti 

frashna 

pashna 

za^ta 

musti 

grlva 

panianu 

p£r££u 

masya 

par&na 

pSrgnin 

chargman 

as'ru 

as'a, 

vakhshatha 


adhwan 

argtha 

anargtha 

vyargtha 

ameretat 
dana 
vis' 
tayu 
gargwa 
puthra 
aiTta 
shudha 
.gairi,. 
paurvata 
vis, visha 
kanyh 


thumb, finger, 
forest, tree, 
tortoise, 
darkness, 
earth. 


boar. 

bull. 

milk. 

arrow. 

bow. 

lot, fortune, 
allotted, fate, 
friend, 
vigour. 

(royalty, king- 
( dom. 

power. 

( Roughing, 

1, cultivation, 
question, 
heel, 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
dust, 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, wing. 

bird. 

hide. 

tear. 

part. 

increase. 

{ consumption, 
sickness, 
road. 

object, profit, 
useless, wrong. 
| vain, desecra- 
t tion. 
immortality, 
grain. 

people, tribe. 

thief. 

foetus. 

son. 

end. 

hunger. 

| mountain. 

poison. 

damsel. 
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II.—VERBAL ROOTS AND FORMS. 


Sansb'it. 

raj 

just 

rud 

ruh 68 

xudh 

idh 

such. 

dharsh 

much 


Zend. 

raz 

zush 

rud 

rud 

rud 

id 

i/ueh 

dar£sh 

much 


gar (g-irati) 
gar (grinati) 
gar (jagarti) 
s'iksh 


su 

smar 
stha+ut 
kart * 
da 
jar 

bill 


mar 

b ! ta+u6 

kar£t 

da 


kar&sh, kash 
baz, bakhsh 
pa 

patar 

thra 

thratar 

ush 

daz 


English. 
to shine, 
to love, 
to weep, 
to grow, 
to stop, 
to kindle, 
to glow, 
to dare, 
to loose. 

(to bewilder, 
(be bewildered, 
to love, 
to smite, 
to sing, 
to gather, 
to distinguish, 
to run. 
to rest, 
to swallow, 
to praise, 
to awake, 
to learn, 
to lead, 
to cover, 
to go. 
to bend., 
to dig. 

to injure, lie. 
to bind, 
to hate, offend, 
to sound, 
to wish, 
to desire, . 
to bring forth, 
to remember, 
to rise, 
to cut. 

to cut, divide, 
to grow old. 
to conquer. 

/to fear, 

( frighten, 
to draw. 

/to divide, 

( bestow, 
to protect, 
protector, 
to deliver, 
deliverer. 


Sanskrit, 

Is' 

bandh 

badhnami 

dadars'a 

vahami 

vahati 

vahanti 

vahantah 

bharati 

bbaranti 

praelmrati 

vieharanti 

bhavati 

bhavanti 

bhavishyan- 

tam 

dadati 

dadiinri 

dadmasi 

tapayati 

atapayati 


. Zend, 
id 

baud 

bahdami 

dad&rSsa 

vazami 

vazaiti 

vazSilti 


baraiti 

barenti 

fracharaiti 

vlcharenti 

bavaiti 

jbavauti, 

(bavainti 

jbushyahtem 

dadhaiti 

dadhami 

dhdemahi 

tapayeiti 

atapayeiti 


prades'ayeyam fradaedaem 
jagmushim jagkmushlm 


e'taoiti 

jftaomi 

(avi) s'tuidbi 

dtaot 

jaiflti 

jantu 

yaz 

yazaite 

yazamaide 

yazente 

afrinami 

frlnamahi 

vaeda 


stauti 

staumi 

studhi 

astaut 

banti 

bantu 

yaj 

yajate 

yajamahe 

yajante 

prlnami 

prlnlmasi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidvan 

vindanti 


English. 
to be powerful, 
to bind. 

I bind. 

I saw. 

I carry. 

Jie carries, 
they carry. 68 
/carrying (nom. 

t pi.)* 

he carries, 
they carry. 

/lie goes for- 
( ward, 
they roam, 
he is. • 


about to be. 

he gives. 

I give, 
we give, 
he warms. 

/he kindles or 
( lights, 
may I enjoin. 
/ (acc. fem. perf. 
< part, of gam, 
( “to go”) 
he praises. 

I praise, 
praise thou, 
he praised, 
he kills, 
let Mm kill, 
to sacrifice, 
he sacrifices, 
we sacrifice, 
they sacrifice. 

I love, vow, 
we love. 

I know. 


vaeda, vaedha he knows. 


| to hum. 


vois'ta 

vidyat 

/vldvao, 

(vldhvao 

viildeSti 

avami 

khshayehi 

vasti 


thou knowest. 
he may know. 


| Knowing, wise. 

they find. 

I protect, 
thou rulest. 
he desires. 


66 Probably softened from an original form rudh. 

67 Probably from an original form mugh. 

88 In Justi’s Dictionary s.v. mz, I find a form vazadhyai, which would answer 
exactly to a vedie Sanskrit form mhadhyai, supposing the verb rah to form the 
infinitive in that way, which, however, is not the case. 
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Sanskrit,' 

Zend. 

asm! 

ahmi 

asi 

ahi 

asti 

asti 

santi 

hefiti 

astu 89 

us'tu 

santu 

hefitQ 

santam 

hefitem 


English, 

I am, 
thou art. 
he is. 
they are, 
let him be. 
let them he. 
(being (ace. 
t sing.). 


Sanskrit. Zend. English. 

santalj hefito being (nom. 

krinomi(vedic)kerenaomi I do. [pi.) 

kfinoshi kerenQishi thou dost. 

Icj-inoti kerenaoiti he does, 

krinvanti kerenvaifiti they do. 

kfinavani kerenavani may I do. 

krinuhi kerenuidhi do thou, 

akrinot kerenaot he did. 


'With the preceding lists should be compared the comparative tables 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, as well as pf Sanskrit and Persian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies. Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p. 220, ff.), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu¬ 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the same Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even the 
modem Persian language, notwithstanding the many modifications 
it has undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium, 70 through which the modern Persian 
derived all the Arian words which it possesses), must itself have con¬ 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much closer re¬ 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may hot he 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These' views receive confirmation from the follpwing remarks of 
Professor Muller in his “Last Results of the Persian Researches/’ 
-pp. Ill, 112:— 

“ It is clear from his (M. E. Burnouf’s (wonts) and from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram¬ 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-translated into Sanskrit simply 


49 Greek esto. 

70 I learn from Prof. Kern of Leyden’s recent dissertation on the antiquity of 
castes (Indische Theorieen over de Standenverdeeling, Amsterdam, 1B71), that he 
has “already on another occasion shown that tbe Neo-Persian does not descend 
directly from the old-Persian of the Acheemeuidse, but is a dialect occupying a place 
intermediate between the West and East Iranian languages.” No further reference 
is given to the place where this essay is to be found. 
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by changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanskrit. . . , 
Where Sanskrit differs in words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with 
Zend'. The numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. 
The name for thousand, however ( sahasra ) is peculiar to Sanskiit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except in Zend, 

where it becomes hdzanra .These facts are full of historical 

meaning j and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two languages continued together long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European stock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have under¬ 
taken to prove is, that both of themations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Aryas. 

The Yedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
books. They are, therefore, not only the'most authentic source of in¬ 
formation in regal'd to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than we find in the other Sastras, 
which were composed at a later period, when the most genuine tra¬ 
ditions of the origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
From the Yedic hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appear more dis¬ 
tinctly than from any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap¬ 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Dasyus, who appear to have been a people of 
a different race, and to have been settled in India before the Aryas), 
in such passages of the Yedas as the following: Higveda i. 51, 8, 
“Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.” 
JR; Y. i. 103, 3, “ Indr a, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
shaft against the Dasyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Ary a.” 71 

By means of this word Arya, then, we are able to connect the early 
Hindus with the early Persians. Eor, first, it appears that in ancient 
times the Medes also (who were eventually included in one empire 

71 The original passages, with many other similar ones, will be cited further on. 
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with. the Persians) 72 bore the name of Arians. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient Greek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
the wars of the Greeks and Persians. In the seventh book of his history, 

' sect. 62, we have the following statement:—■* EtcaXiovro Bi irdXai 7 rpo? 
•navrcov *.Apior am/co/Aem)? Be MrjBefa 75 7 % KokydBos if; ’AOrjvecov, 
e? rot)? ’’Apiovs TOUTou?, pberef3aXov Kal ovtol to ovvopa' avrol Be 
rrepl afieeov coBe Xeyovat MrjBoi. “ They (the Medes ) were formerly 
called Arians by all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themselves.” A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same book. 
“Aptoc Be To^oiai fiev eancevacrpevob rjcrav MrjBtKOicrc, ra Be dXXa Kara 
rrep B aKrpiOL- 'Ap mv Be rjpx e Xicrdpvr)?. ‘ 1 The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to Jiave 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bahr’s Herod, iii. 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, Choras- 
mians, and Sogdians: JJapdoc Be Kal Xopdcrpioi Kal IfoyBoi re Kal 
“Apeioi rpiaKoaia raXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men¬ 
tioned by Arrian (iii. 8, 4) as forming part of the army of Darius: 
%anfiapZaiff)<; Be o ’ApeLav aarpavt)^ 'Apelovs r/ye, The Arizanti 
are specified, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
•Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arius; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
is called Ariomardus. In the 78th chapter of the . same book, another 
person of the same name, and son of Darius, is mentioned. In other 

72 On the mutual relations of the Medes and Persians the following remarks are 
made by Mr. Eawlinson, in his Herodotus, vol. i, p. 401 : “ That the Medes were 
a branch of the great Arian family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Persians, another Arian tribe, seems now to be generally admitted. The 
statement of Herodotus with regard to the original Median appellation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which brought their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, 
are not wanting. The Medes are invariably called Arians by the Armenian writers; 
and Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, declared himself to be ‘ a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.’ Thus it appears that 
too ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to the two nations equally ; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almost identical.” 
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passages of the same writer and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtius), such names as Ariabignes, Aria- 
xamnes, Ariaces, Ariaius, Arimazes and' Ariarathes (— Aryaratha), are 
assigned to Persians, The word ,r Apiov, which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist ZEschylus, Choephoroi, verse 423 (etco-ty-ci Koppov 
*Aptov etc., “I have chaunted a'Persian dirge”), is interpreted by 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to Uepavnov, 11 Persian.” 

But, further, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
name of Arians applied to the Medes or Persians; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in the Zend 
language, the same word, as a designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form, Professor 
Spiegel’s abstract of the evidence which exists of the common origin of 
the Indians and Persians, as the most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (See his translation of the Avesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ft.) 
One part of this evidence is their common name of Arya. 

“Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology and 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
India to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modem world, are all 
derived from this stock; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Homans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts. All these nations 
are branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a 
way to preclude all dispute; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are events 
which lie anterior to all history. Eaint indications of the degree of 
culture possessed by these tribes before their separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which hare remained com¬ 
mon to them all; and the amount of their knowledge is not to be 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. We find names 
common, to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implements of husbandry. Their conceptions of the gods, on the con¬ 
trary, seem to have continued to be of the most general character. 73 

“ But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Germanic 
race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
single members of this family., This closer relationship is to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the Greeks and Bomans have much that is common to both in their 
languages and in their ideas, which cannot be explained by their 
original relationship. But in no instance is this affinity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 
branches must have'lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera¬ 
tions. The three dialects of ancient Persian with which ,we are ac¬ 
quainted, viz., that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of the Yasna, and the language of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, have all such a close affinity to the oldest Indian language, 
the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Yedas, that they might almost be all 
called dialects of one and the- same language. Other grounds, par¬ 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying * honour able,’ in ordinary speech,, 
and derived from arya, which means ‘lord’ in the Yedas, is the most 
usual and the most ancient name of the Indian'people. (B.Y. i. 51, 8, 
and Samaveda, i. 1, 1, 5, 3.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
Bame is the case among the Persians. Recording to the Persian Jaws 
of euphony, arya had to be changed to airya, a name which the Per¬ 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modern 

M See Kuhn’s Dissertation in "Webers Ind. Stud. i. 321, ff. The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp. 258,266, ff.), has for its object to discover, by ft 
comparispn of the primitive wdrds common to all tjie Arian nations, what was their 
original and com .ion country, and what the condition of the parent nation as 
.regarded its civilization and its intellectual and religious culture before the separation 
of the several branches. The first volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
and natural history of the country, appeared in 1859; and the second, treating of the 
material civilization, the social condition, and the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of the Aryas, was published in 1863. 
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Iran lias arisen; a name, too, with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word’airya, another word, anairya, non-iranic, 
is opposed. 

“It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have livqd as one community either in India or in Persia. We 
must regard it as demonstrated that the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made are to be placed in the 
Panjab. In the First Pargard of the Vendidad, verse 73, a country- 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the Vedas 
have explained this name. In the Vedie hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the 1 seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
country of the Indians. 74 From the Panjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testify, advanced further towards the east;, first, as far as the 
Sa^asvatl; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India; and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct¬ 
ness to a primeval' country in the north.” 

We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the two. nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, ff.:—“We have 
already 'said that the different branches of the A rian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. The most widely 
diffused term is the' general designation of God as ‘the shining,* 
formed from the ancient root, ‘ dir’ or ‘dyu* ‘ to shine.* From this is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘deva,’ the Latin ‘ deus,* the Lithuanian ‘dievas,* the 
German £ zio’ and ‘tyr,’ the Greek-ZTeifc, and also Jupiter from ‘Liespiter.* 
The old Persian ‘ daeva’ belongs to the same root, but has (on' what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a somewhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to ,be found between 
14 Spiegel, Avesta, vol. i, p. 66, note 3. 
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particular branches of the Indo-Germanic* family, as between the 
Greeks and Romans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians. A number of personages found in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the Ayesta, and must originally have been com¬ 
pletely identical, though in the course of events, it has natur .lly 
occurred that this similarity has become more or less effaced. One 
personage whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Yama of the Indians [the son of Vivas vat], the Yima of the Persians 
[who is the son of Ylvanhvant]. In the Vedas and Ppanishads we 
already meet with Yama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
particular world, where he has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of terrors, but its 
expanses are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
raptured 8 In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
there was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con¬ 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of the 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
Yama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed: the 
Persian limits the number of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Yima. 

“ A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs, in the Vedas, is Thraetaono, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Predun, or Peridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Veda is connected. Trita is the son of Aptya, and, according to the 
Vedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven 'tails, and liberates the cattle. . Quite similarly,- 
Thraetaono destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tails, and a thousand powers. 

“A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sanaa Keresaspa, the man of heroic temper, 
and the same as the Krisasva of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was known to the Indian 

76 See R.Y. ix. 113, 7-11, quoted by Roth, in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, if. The original passage will be-givon in the App. note E. 
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grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in the Puranas as a war¬ 
like rishi. (Ramay. i. 23, 12, Schleg.; i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 

“ To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Kara U6, 
or the Kavya Usanas of the Yedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Kara U4 are s'a few and so brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi¬ 
cate their connexion more in detail. (See Weber Vaja.-S. Spec. II. 
68, note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
We shall here only mention two, though a closer examination of the 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to light. The first is the 
Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. ii. of Spiegel’s Avesta, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or haoma, which is 
identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god. 76 Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since ther Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also at least one of their deities iu 
common, viz., Mitra. 

“In the Veda, (says Ur. F. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
and 63) Mitra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Yaruna. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned a portion of .his functions 
to Indra. In the Yeda Mitra is the light, while Yaruna is to be 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
of Mitra and Yaruna in the Yeda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Vayu in the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians; and the oharacter under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedic Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian origin. Arya- 
man, who is to he understood of the sun, appears, in R.Y. i. 36, 4, 

16 See Windischmann, Ueber den Somacultus der Arier: and App. note F. 
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and elsewhere, along -with. Mitra and. Yanina. His name signifies 
companion or friend, and he also occurs in the Zend texts.” 77 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Introduction, 
i. 8: Secondly,' “The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indians, by' 
investing them with a girdle of thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or conception, in the case of a Esbatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Taisya in the twelfth. But the period of investiture for a Brahmaij. 
has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya till hi? 
twenty-second, or for a Vaisya till his twenty-fourth. 78 After the 
investiture, the'teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Vedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Manu, ii. 69; Yajnavalkya, i. 15.) 
Up to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing any evil; and 
if he«does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Hosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 

77 Professor Spiegel, in bis note to the 22nd Fargard, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god,—•“ It is to he lamented that the god who is here designated by the 
name of Airyama occurs hut seldom, and is hut briefly noticed m the Avesta; for he 
is unquestionably the ancient Indo-Germanic deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
under the name of Aryaman but subsequently, on maturer consideration, retracted 
this opinion. In Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Vergl. Sprachf. i. 131, ff., he 
says: “ I have in ray note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Yedie Aryaman. This comparison is only in part correct. It is 
true that, letter for letter, Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho¬ 
netic affinity cannot be doubted., It does not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore be the same. If, as is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. 
But according'to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic peiiod. ,The question 
thus arises whether—supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 
i—we are to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 
The word occurs in several places in the second part of the Yas'na, where, however, 
the context does nbt justify us in explaining it-as a proper name.” Spiegel then 
goes ou to state his opinion that in the last chapter of the Vendidad Airyama is not 
to be understood of a god, but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that 
word occurs, and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more efficacious'in healing 
sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 

78 Advalayana Gj-ihya-Sutra, i. 20 :— Ashtame varshc brahmanam upanayed 
garbhashtame va j ekadaie kshatriy&m dvddaie vaisyam } d shodasdd brdhnanwya 
anatltah kalah d dvdvim'dt kshatriyasya a chaturvimiad misyasya—atah urddhvam 
patita-mvitrlkah bhavanti j 
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year; among the Parsees who live in Kir man, the ceremony is post¬ 
poned till the tenth year. Prom the seventh to the tenth year,,half 
the blame, of the offences which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With ids' tenth year the boy, according to the view of the 
I^avaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he is 
admitted into religious fellowship. 

“All these traces of a common development which we have just 
pointed out between the Indians and the Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes. 79 Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, -under the designation of Asura, 80 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like mannner, banished to hell; and that Siirva occurs as an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
designation of Siva, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion. 81 The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 

78 In his second volume, however. Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, the 
following reservation:—“In the first volume I have alluded to a religious aliena¬ 
tion but too much importance is not to be ascribed to this view, and no adven¬ 
turous hypotheses should be built upon it. Even without the assumption of a 
religious alienation, it is quite coneeiv&ble how gods, who were held in honour by 

the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions by the other. 

That which gives probability to the assumption of an actual alienation between the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of their Teligious conceptions, is the fact that 
the number of these opposing conceptions is not inconsiderable,” pp. cix. ex. Oa 
the same subject Dr, Justi writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the Zend 
Language, p. v:—■“ The nature-religion derived from the primeval days of the Arian 
race Vanished before the new doctrine (of Zaratushtra), and its deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

80 “Derived from asu — prajnd, ‘wisdom/ in the Nighantus, The word asura 
has also a good sense in Vedic Sanskrit; it means sarveshdm pranadah. Comp. 
Sayana on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10.” Compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Yeda ” in the Journal R.A.S. for 1866, p. 876, fif., and Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
Asura, 

61 See, however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is stated, on the 
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that religious differences may have been one of the grounds of separa¬ 
tion. Still, even after their separation, the Indians and Persians did 
not remain -without some knowledge of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render thi3 possible; and the Yendidad 
(i. 74; still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.e. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
which was a designation of the Yedic India.” 

On the same subject Professor Muller remarks: “ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology. 
Gods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend 
only .serves to strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual 
traces of a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Results of Persian Researches, p. 112; “Chips,” 
i. 83.) 

Prom the three-fold argument above stated,—drawn (1st) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 
common name of Ary a, applied to themselves by both the Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations,—I conceive that a powerful con¬ 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from philo¬ 
logical considerations alone we are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 

authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend hooks are not 
sufficient to afford a basis for any positive conclusions in reference to the god Andra, 
and hia relation to the Yedic India. See also the note in the same page. 
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Sect. VI.— Was India the primitive country of the Ary as and Indo- 
European races? 

As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude (1) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had a common origin; (2) that the races also who employed 
these several languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
great family; and (3) that consequently the ancestors of these differ¬ 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country:—we have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
!First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Germanie races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the several sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains 82 the first of these two theories, viz., that 
India was the original country of the Aldan family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient data, and as resting 
on no well-established historical grounds. He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of wxitten records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
Bprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
S'ukas, Hunas, etc., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in¬ 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the 
hills and forests of Hindustan. 

Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is clear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 
68 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi. pp. 172-200. 
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Arians of India;—such descent being proved by tbe fac that tbe oldest 
forms of their language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the Pali and 
Prakrit stand), and by the circumstance that a portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo-Arians'. JSfor (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north- 
West, because we have no proof from.' history or philology that there 
existed any civilized nation with a language and religion resembling 
theirs which could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) 'that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the east, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
religion, and customs from the Indians, and have no genealogical rela¬ 
tions with them. In like manner (4) the Indians could' not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffi¬ 
culty applies to this hypothesis as to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or,,Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
structure from the Semitic dialects, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) .“no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi¬ 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south¬ 
west of the Himalayan chain, bounded by the„two seas defined by Manu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
•to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India.” 
Mr. Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because the 
Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued from some 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the same way, 
he urges, it might be argued that the Bomans invaded Italy from some 
unascertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the Bouth, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he quotes the passage 
of Manu, ii. 17, ff. (which will he hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the indications which it affords, that the 
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earliest seat of Indian civilization was in Brahmavartta; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in social progress,' 
gradually moved forward to the central region called Madhyadesa, and 
eventually to Aryavartta, the tract between the Himalaya and the 
Yindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr. Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz.; tha 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community 
in the north; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north of the Yindhya) 
before its occupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the languages of 
the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit basis, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of what was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the following, viz., that either 
(1) the-nations whose speech is derived from - Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, such 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religions causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India of the defeated parties, and their settlement 
in different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferior to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
■language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its fayonr. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that “it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory [the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded 
as the third era in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civilization, when the Yedas had been composed, and 
a national system of religion established; when the Brahmamieal hier¬ 
archy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled; when tribes had separated under particular princes, and 
founded different governments in various parts of the oountry; when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmamcal sects had in¬ 
creased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects— 
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that tlie migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction which 
terminated in the extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
zone,”_[including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, ‘Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, etc. etc.], which he had “pointed out, took place.” 

I have stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, together 
with' his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(see above, p. 259); and it is therefore only fair that all that can 
be urged in its behalf should be fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state¬ 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i., p. 95, ff., 1st 
edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that after reviewing the 
arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
were autochthonous, 

“ On looking back to the information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] we observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised not to reside (chap, 
iv. 61), and that there are ‘whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins ’ (chap. viii. 22). 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between the Himawat and the Yindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he. chooses (chap. ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con¬ 
clude from all this that the twice-born men were a conquering people; 
that the servile class were the subdued aborigines; and that the in¬ 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hindostan was divided, as still retained their independency, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Yindya Mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their religion. 
A doubt, however, soon, suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
a foreign ■ people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their 
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fellow-citizens in knowledge* and approp ated all the advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

“The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

“The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own. 83 Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a dis¬ 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribn^ to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction. 

“It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Yedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there'any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more than- the name of any country out of India. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexipn subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its" 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy; ,for emigration and civilization have not spread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched? 

83 [See the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, p. 481, and Mann x. 12, there 
quoted. It is clear, however, that we are not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
developed," and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history of their 
•origin. See Lassen, Ind. Ant., 1st ed., i. 407, and 2nd ed., up. 485, f.—J. M.] 
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“ The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what¬ 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions.” ai 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may- 
have originated. 


Sect. VII. — Central Asia the cradle of the Arians : opinions of Schlegel, 
Lassen, Benfey, lA&ller, Spiegel , Renan , arid Bidet. 

These views of Mr. Curzon, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, "Weber, Both, 
Spiegel, Benan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The -first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,” 89 systematically discusses 
the questio'n under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of the diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of the bearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of thesfe subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

84 See Appendix, note G. 

85 Be I'Oriyine dcs Eindous , published originally in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834; and reprinted in his 
EstaU Iitteraires et Eistoriques , Bonn, 1842. 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as follows:— 

“In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we are naturally tempted, first of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points: but if we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or a false one, will be obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which has adopted a stationary life, after 
a long and arduous migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation: or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure,* as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points: shaping their course so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chance; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Sehlegel sums up the results 
of his researches:— 

“If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will the conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issued from one common stock; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded;—the question naturally arises, what was the 
primeval seat of that parent nation? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this supposition, 
the distances which the colonists would have to traverse up to the 
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time of their definitive establishment, become less immense; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to be sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the east 
of the Caspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race: but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants ? The prolific parent-country of so many swarms of ex¬ 
patriated colonists might, from that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. . . . It is probable that, since the commencement 

of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in former 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and. to popu¬ 
lation. According to my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-east; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north. ... I conceivo 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe followed two great 
routes; the one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while 
the other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the JEgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont^ Thrace, Illyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their colonists.” 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says: — 65 

“ It is, as we have seen, a result of modem investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to those of the 
other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nations. "We are therefore driven to the conclu¬ 
sion either—1st, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations 
had their origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

“It would, first, be an improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 
M Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. fil2, flf.; second edition, p. 613. 
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remotest member of tbe entire series. Their common cradle must be 
sought, if not in the very centre, at all events in such a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards the different regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be the 
point of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cus¬ 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
an Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great Indo-Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others; and it would be very 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by any Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which are common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India. 87 The most widely diffused word for any species of corn 
(; yava ) denotes not rice, but barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
question, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im¬ 
portance. The diffusion of the Allans towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Yindhya, probably from the region bordering on the 
Jumna, and tbe eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Yindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their earlier seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
tho Arians, in their advance from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan,"‘'and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Arians themsel\ es were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Yindhya range, appear always as the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Arians. We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on .the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 

87 [This circumstance, however, might he accounted for, as Weber remarks 
(Modem Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being forgotten, from 
the plants and animals beinj? unknown in western countries. See further on.—J.M.} 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them .at a later period, 
and of their having once occupied a more extensive territory. These 
non-Arians were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America. The Arians, on the other 
hand, were a more perfectly organized; enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has at a later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and 
animals. Finally, the same thing is shown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives; for'the name of ‘ dvija,’ ‘twice- 
born,’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de¬ 
signation of the three upper classes. The Arians in this way mark 
themselves out as the superior and .conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark; that of complexion.. The 
v ird 'for caste in Sanskrit (varna) originally signified c colour.’ The 
<"des therefore were distinguished by their complexion. But, as is 
v 11 known, the Brahmans have a fairer colour than the Sudras and 
C’handalas; and the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion. We are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines; and this accords with the as¬ 
sumption that they cams from a more northern country.” 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in India, but came from 
some country to the north, is also the 'opinion of Professor Max Miiller. 

“At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
‘ Seven Rivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the 
Sarasvatl), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi¬ 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods.” . . . 
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“While most of the members of the Arlan family followed this glorious 
path” [i.e. to the north-west], “ the southern tribes were slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hiudu-kush or the Himalaya, they r 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, th% 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took’for - 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by. 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys.” (Last 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil, of Un. Hist., 
vol. L, pp. 129 and 131; Ane. Sansk. Lit., pp. 12,13,15; Chips, i.63,65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks: “It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvati and Drishadvati, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Mann. The Arians were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now determine the 
exact spot -whence they came, and where they bad been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some¬ 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration—holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their on¬ 
ward course—the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the Blow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India—hut with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Ariau strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 
highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons are as follows. 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds: “ We thus find the whole of 
the Dekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly- 
probable that the several parts' were connected by affinity. But; we- 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not esta¬ 
blish themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of the 
coasts. . . . Now it is hardly probable that those barbarous tribes 
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could have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their. 
social and political development; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbarous races. "We 
are therefore compelled to 1 recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated into their 
community as a servile caste, or driven back into the recesses of the 
mountains.”—Indien, 88 p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 
“[From the foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-speaking 
people,'who called themselves Aryas and Vises, can be shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Ayyas properly so called (i.e. the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com¬ 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to Avesta, 
vol. ii., pp. cvi. ff.) will serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India: “Though it is universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to be assumed, where the Arians'lived in pre-historicaj 
times as one people,- and from which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, ■ 
even after the separation of the other branches; still it is by no means 
clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumption, India was the fatherland of the Indo- 
Germanic races. Prom that country the individual branches of that 
stock migrated westwards, and last of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vicinity of their original country, which 
88 In Erseh and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia (German). 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a very simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language 
(i.e. the Yedie Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Germanic 
nations. If, accordingly, an important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in the same relation to the Yedie literature that the'Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lassen 89 had, however, previously de¬ 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Yedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

“We may therefore at once set, aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume 
with Lassen that their ‘original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

“ But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. Por it might still be imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between *the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactrian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Yedas on the one hand, and the Avesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Yedie period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

89 Jnd. Ant. i. 1st ed., p. 512; 2nd ed., p. 613. See above, p. 308, ff. 
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in fact the view of a scholar who is very familiar with this branch of 
study, Professor Max Muller. 90 

90 “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” p, 118, reprinted in “ Chips,” i. 86. 
“ If regarded from a Vaidik point of view, . . . the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas. 
It can now be proved, even hy geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to hear us out in making the same assertion of the nations of 
Media and Persia in general. That the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started 
from India during the Vaidik period can be proved as distinctly as that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Massilia started from Greece. The geographical traditions in the First Far- 
gard of the Vendidad do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, 
they would embody a remembrance preserved hy the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by 
the Vaidik poets—a remembrance of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they had 
become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries and nations, subsequent to their 
emigration from the land of the Seven Rivers.” [In the reprint in “ Chips,” the 
following note is added: “ The purely mythological character of this geographical 
chapter has been proved hy M. Michel Brdal, Journal Asiatiqne, 1862.”] The same 
opinion is repeated hy Professor Mfiller in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i. 235 (1st edit.): “ The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India; They 
had been together for a time with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Veda. A schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to 
Arachosia and Persia. . . . They gave to the new cities, and to the rivers 
along vhich they settled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to ill cm, and re¬ 
minding them of the localities which they had left. Now as a Persian h. points to a 
Sanskrit s, Haroyu would bo in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of India, 
a river mentioned in the Veda, .... has the name of dartn/u, the modern 
Sardju.” On this point Mr. Rawlinson coincides with Professor Muller, In the 
Third Essay appended to the first volume of his Herodotus, p. 403. he thus writes: 
“The great migration of the Ariaa race westward from beyond the Indus, simul¬ 
taneous probably with the movement of a kiudred people, the progenitors of the 
modem Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain- 
range, is-an event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
though it bo, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening centuries.” 
From a later part, of the same volume, however. Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
that Mr. Rawlinson does not reghrd the country east of the Indus as the earliest 
abode of the Arians, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
opinion, one which followed their original migration from the west to the east; 

“ The Eastern or Ariau migration, whereby an Indo-European race became settled 
upon the Indus, is involved in complete obscurity. We have indeed nothing but 
the evidence of comparative philology ou which distinctly to ground the belief, that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Phrygian, Lycian, 
Thracian, Saraatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common pos¬ 
sessors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 
and compels us to derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a single locality. In 
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“I cannot agree with this view, as I am quite unable to discover 
that there is any historical reminiscence by which it can be estab¬ 
lished. 91 The facts which I have above collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion certainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Baetrian, much less that the religion of the Bactrians came from 
India; on the contrary, these accounts seem to lead us to believe that 
their religion came first from Media. . . . But if there be no 

historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely it cannot be the similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia! We esteem the Sanskrit so 
highly, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Germanic 
race, but because it stands the nearest to that original language. Now 
it cannot surprise us that another language of the same family, as the 
ancient Baetrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this view that the last-named 
language is far younger than the Yedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient level. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

the silence of authentic history, Armenia may he regarded as the most probable 
eentro from which they spread; and the Arian race may be supposed to have 
wandered eastward about the same time that the two other kindred streams began to 
flow, the one northward across the Caucasus, the other westward over Asia Minor 
and into Europe, The early history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
but at a period certainly anterior to the fifteenth century before our era they were 
settled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming straitened -for room, 
began to send out colonies eastward and westward. On the one side their move¬ 
ments may he traced in the hymns of the Rigveda, where they are seen advancing 
step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant wars with the 
primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before them into the 
various mountain ranges, where their descendants * still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialects.* On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of the Zendavesta, the sacred hook of the wesrern or Medo-Persic Arians. 
Leaving their Yedic brethren to possess themselves of the broad plains of Hindoostan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modern Hindoos, the Zendic or Medo-Persic 
Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Koosh, and occupied the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxus.” 91 See, however, App. Note H. 


* “ See Muller’s Essay on tb - Prr r-’-' T.-r in*the Report of the British Asso¬ 

ciation for 1848, p. 329, and B;::.-..:. A Phin - : y of Univ.Hish, vol. i. pp. 340-364.” 
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languages do not necessitate the assumption that the ancient Baetrian 
language has passed through the Vedic Sanskrit, so neither is this 
view forced upon us by the contents of the Avesta. Beference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legends, and 
even between the manners and customs exhibited in the Yeda and the 
Avesta. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas cannot be 
set against the far larger number of which there is no trace there. 
Similar common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Vedas. We are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing that in the old Baetrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indians longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there¬ 
fore a certain number of religious and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common elements are so insignificant 
when compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justified in regarding the language and literature as in¬ 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separa¬ 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 

be certainly determined.Among the grounds of it I have 

(in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation* between 
the two nations, but too great importance should not be assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con¬ 
ceivable that gods who were honoured by the one people, might be 
degraded to hell by the other. 82 . . . That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

“ We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus be referred to 
the early pre-Vedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples. Hone of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i. (see above, p. 293, ff.) are of such a character 
as to make it at all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on the Indus to have been the scene of their origination. An origin 
sa See Appendix, note I 
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in that locality might, with most probability, be ascribed to the legend 
of Yritrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Yritra, who 
withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian verethraya, ‘ victorious: ’ (the deity, Yerethragna, 
I regard as being certainly of far later origin). Thom the circumstance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, I do not conclude, as is commonly done, that in the Avesta 
it has lost its special meaning; but, on the contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” (p. cx.) 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same general 
question. In his tract, entitled “Modern Investigations on Ancient 
India,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early Ary as, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus:— 

“In the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common home. That it was 
Bituated in Asia is an old historical axiom: the want of all animals 
specifically Asiatic in our enumeration above seems to tell against this, 
but can be explained simply by the fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to be forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be applied to other similar animals; it seems, however, 
m the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
ban tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the human race.” 

My next quotation is from the work of M. Pictet, “Les Grigines 
Indo-Europeennes,” in which he endeavours, by an examination of 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethnographical, as well as 
by a survey and comparison of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography, and to natural history, 
to determine what that country was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations originally inhabited. 93 

w M. Pictet’s second volume, which appeared in 1863, treats (as already stated, 
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1 shall not attempt to follow the course of II. Pictet’s multifarious 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; hut shall content myself with extracting bis account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted. 

“By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo¬ 
graphy, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions:—The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Bactria may 
he regarded as the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
of men who issued horn this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. The geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at the very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin.” . . 

“■We may presume (1) from the order and direction of the migra¬ 
tions which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by the several nations 
along the routes which they must have followed; and (3) from the 
more special affinities which connect together the different groups of 
Arian languages; that the primitive Ariana, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps, extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by tbe 
general bond of race, by similarity of manners and language, by a 
common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
brotherhood. This is to he inferred, both from the topographical cha¬ 
racter of the country and from the successive emigrations which must 
have followed each other at considerable intervals. I have attempted 

p. 294, note,) of the state of material civilization, the social condition, the intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and religious life of this primitive people, before it was broken up 
into different nations. 
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In chapter Hi. to fix, by approximation, the relative positions of the 
different branches of the race before their dispersion.” 

[I introduce here, from p. 51 of M. Pictet’s work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, so far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins:— 

“ Assuming Baetria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 
the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-east 
corner, bordering on Sogdiana, towards Belurtagh, and have at first 
spread towards the east, as far as the high mountain valleys, from 
which they afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 
to the south-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopps of the Hindu-kush, which they 
had afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 
penetrate thence into northern India. To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place the Pelasgo- 
Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 
Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont.”] 

“ Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, on the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments in support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 

till I come to the sequel of my-work.In regard to the period 

when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot he placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go hack to a still remoter period.”—(Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, 
pp. 536, ff.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adheres to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there: “ As the result of all that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whose different migrations must have taken centuries 
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to accomplish down to the period of the definitive establishment of their 
descendants in the immense tracts which they occupied.” 

I shall now attempt briefly to sum up the arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous, but im¬ 
migrated into Hindustan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as we have seen, a different opinion, which 
he grounds on the assumption that the languages, as well as the mytho¬ 
logies, both of the Persians, and also ox the Greeks and Latins, are derived 
from India. We have already seen (p. 259, ff.) how untenable the 
notion is that the Greek and Latin languages could have been derived 
from Sanskrit; and the points of coincidence between the Greek, the 
Italian, and the Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
justify the idea of their derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period 
nearly so recent as the hypothesis would require. I am not prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any period short of 
1500 years b.c., without distinct traces of this migration being dis¬ 
coverable in their own literature, or in that of other nations; for, as 
we have already seen (p. 307), the traces of such movements may soon 
disappear from the traditions of an illiterate people. But if the languages 
and religions of Greece and Italy he not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for this hypothesis. And any emigration from 
India at an earlier period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, India, if (as it no doubt 
was) already occupied by the Indo-Arians, must, at all events, have 
been very thinly peopled. The Aryas had not, at that period, extended 
themselves beyond the north-west quarter of India. 84 Large tracts 
both to the east and west of the Ganges, and to the north of the 
Vindhya range, must then have been still uncultivated, labile such 
facilities remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or pasturage, in their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what sufficient motive could have existed to impel any 
branch of the small Arian population to desert the fertile plains and 
the warm temperature of India (to which, by the hypothesis, they 
must have been long accustomed) for the rugged mountains and the 

84 This will be made evident by the details which I shall shortly adduce relative 
to their diffusion in Hindustan. 
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barren and less genial regions which lay to the north-west and west of 
the Indus. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and mythology 
from the Indian (which may be asserted with more show of probability 
than In the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may place the authority 
and the arguments, just quotod, of Professor Spiegel in opposition to 
those of Mr. Curzon. 

I have so far examined Mr. Curzon’s theory generally, and without 
reference to the particular period when he supposes the movement of the 
Arians to the westward to have taken place. Put when we advert to 
the late era at which he supposes it to have occurred, as stated above, 
p. 303, f., in his own words, his theory acquires a still higher degree 
of improbability. If the Arians, or rather (in that case) the already 
Prahmanized Indians, had invaded and conquered the countries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their occupation of the 
Hekhan and to the full development of their civilization and their peculiar 
institutions, it is scarcely conceivable that no trace of this sweeping 
invasion should have remained, either in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western nations, and that no specifically Prahmanical 
influences should have been discoverable in the religious or political 
systems of Persia, Greece, Pome, or Germany; for the period at which 
such a supposed extension of the Prahmanical Indians took place could 
not have been an “ ante-Hellenic ” era (p. 187 ); nor, consequently, is 
it imaginable that all record of it should have disappeared in a pre¬ 
sumed “age of darkness” (p. 186). The “ante-Hellenic” period 
terminated nearly 10QQ years b.c., and the Prahmanical institutions 
could not have been fully developed very long before that time. 

Mr. Elphinstone, as we have seen, does not decide in favour of either 
theory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were an autoch¬ 
thonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification of his doubt, he 
refers to the circumstance that all other known migrations of ancient 
date have proceeded from east to west, and have not radiated from a 
common centre. Put this reasoning cannot claim to offer more than a 
limited presumption, and cannot be set against the stronger probabilities 
which, in this case, are suggested by the subsequent history of the dif¬ 
ferent Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The mutual affinities of the Arian tongues imply, as we have seen, 
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the anterior existence of one parent language, from which they all 
issued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusion that the 
several nations who spoke those separate dialects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors^ who employed the parent-language in ques¬ 
tion, and formed one Arian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
history, we are thrown back upon speculation; dnd we are therefore led 
to inquire what that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Bomans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued in order to reach their several abodes by the most.easy and 
natural routes. The point of departure which best satisfies this con¬ 
dition is, in the opinion of the eminent writers whom I have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-west of India. We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arians in or near Bactria 


Sect. VIII.— On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their 
own Original Country . 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found among 
'the traditions of the Indians or the Persians, from which we can derive 
any confirmation of the conclusion to which we have been led by other 
considerations. I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, 
so far as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, 
contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Vedic hymns themselves do not carry us hack to the first ages of 
the nation, hut contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for¬ 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is remarked by SchlegeJt, in the 
passage quoted above, p. 307; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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Indian history, and it has been frequently remarked how greatly the 
myths and even the allusions of the Vedas have been amplified aid 
distorted by more recent mythologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Bigveda,? 5 an expression occurs from which, we might 
infer'fhat the Indians stall retained some recollection of their having 
at one time occupied a colder country. Reference is made to winter 
in the following texts:—R.V. i. 64, 14: Toham pushyema tanayam 
katam MmaJi | “May we cherish sons and descendants a hundred 
winters! ”—v. 54, 15: Idam su me Maruto haryata vacho yasya tarema 
tarasa katam himah J “ Be pleased, 0 Maruts, with this hymn of mine, 
by the force of which may we pass through a hundred winters! 
vi. 4, 8.: Madema katahimdh mvlrah | “ May we rejoice, living a 
hundred winters, with vigorous offspring! ” The same words are re¬ 
peated in vi. 10, 7; vi. 12, 6; vi. 13, 6; vi. 17, 15. ‘ In vi. 48, 8, it 
is said to Agni: Pdhi athhasah sameddharam satam himah stotrihhyo ye 
eha dadati | “Preserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers.” And in ii. 1, II, we find the words: Tvam lid kata- 
hima’si dahhase | “ Thou (Agni) art I}a, bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wise man.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, Kahhlvate 
katahimdya , “To Eakshlvat, who has lived a hundred winters.” The 
phrase, Pakyema karadah katam jivema karadah satam, “ May we see- 
may we live—a hundred autumns,” also occurs in R.V. vii. 66, 16. 
See also R.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the. 
Aryas. 88 

05 'Wilson, Introd,. to Bigveda, vol. i. p. xlii. 

96 I omit here the quotation from, the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 8, 1, 1, f. con¬ 
taining the oldest form of the legend of the Deluge extant in the Indian records, aa 
well as the version of the same story given in the Mahabharata, Vanaparva, w. 
12746, if., together with all the passages from the hymns relating to the descent of 
the Arian Indians from Mann, which were given in Die first edition of this volume, 
pp. 824-331, because all these texts, and many others besides, have now been quoted 
in the second edition of the first volume of this work, pp. 161-238; and because 
farther, it is doubtful whether the correct reading in the passage of the S'atapatha 
Brahmana i. 8, 1, 5, is atididrava ‘*'he passed over,” or ddhidudrava, which would 
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Second. In the allusions made to the Uttara (or northern) Kurus in 
the Indian books, there may be some reminiscence of an early con¬ 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya. The follow¬ 
ing passage from the Aitareya-brahmana, viii. 14 (quoted by Weber, 
Indische Studien, i, 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of which I am aware:— Tasmad etasyam udlchyam diii ye he cha parena 
Himavantam janapaduh “ Uttarakuravah Uttaramadrah ,” iti vairajyaya 
te ’ Ihishichyante. \ u viral” ity etan dbhisMktdn achakshate | “Wherefore 
in this northern region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, 
[called] the TJttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule ( yairdjya ). Those who are consecrated are called viraV ’ 

The following quotation from another part of the Aitareya-brahmana, 
viii. 23, will, however, .show that even at the early period when that 
work was composed, the country of the Uttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology: Mam ha vai Aindram 
mahabhisheJcam Vdsishpah Satyahavyo Hyardtaye Jdnantapaye provdcha | 
tamdd u Atyaratir Janantapir ardja san vidyaya samantam, sarvatah 
prithivlm jay an parly dy a | sa ha uvacha Vdsishfhah Sdtyahavyah “ajai- 
shir vai samantam sarvatah prithivlm | mahan ma gamaya ” iti | Sa ha 
uvacha Atyaratir Janantapir (t yada Irahmana Uttar akurun jayeyam 
atha tvam u ha eva prithivyai raja sydh sendpatir eva te- ’ham syam ” 
iti | Sa ha uvacha Vusishthah Sdtyahavyah “ devakshetram vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jetum arhati | adruksho vai me a Hah idarn dade ” iti | tato 
ha Atyardtim Jdnantapim dttavxryam nihsukram amitratapano S'ush- 
minah S'aivyo jaghdna ] tasmad evamvidushe hrahmanaya evamchakrushe 
na kshatriyo druhyed na id Taskpad ct/vapadyeyad na id vamaprano jahat\ 
“Satyahavya of the race of Vasishtha declared this great inauguration, 
similar to Indra’s, to Atyarati, son of Janantapa; and in consequence 
Atyarati, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, 
1 Thou hast subdued the whole earth round: exalt me now to great¬ 
ness.’ Atyarati replied, ‘ When, 0 Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general.’. Satyahavya rejoined, ‘That is the land of the gods; no 

not so distinctly convey the same sense ; and would leave it doubtful whether the 
writer intended to represent Manu as having crossed the Himalaya from the north¬ 
ward. 
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mortal may conquer it: thou hast acted injuriously towards me; I take 
hack, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].’ In consequence of 
this the foe-destroying S'ushmina, the son of S'ivi, slew Atyarati, son 
of Jaaantapa, who had [thus] . become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously a 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest he-lose his kingdom and his life.” (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess., 
i. 43.) 

The northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Ramaya'na. 97 In the 
“description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 82, ff. we have the.following 
account: Tan gachhata hari-sreshthah visalan Uttar an Kurun } danasilan 
mahdbhagdn nityatushfdn gatajvaran | na tatra iltarn ushnam vd na jard 
namayas tathd \ na iolco ,na bhayam vapi na varsham no?pi bhdslcarah | 
“ Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undeeayxng. In 
their Country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.” A great deal more follows in 
the same hyperbolical strain, and then it is added (verse 117): Kurums 
tan samatikramya uttare payasdih nidhili j tatra somagirir ndrna Mran- 
maya-samo mahan [ and in verses 121, 122 : na kathanchana gantavyam 
kurundm uttarena cha | anyesham api bhutdndm na tatra kramate gatifi | 
sa hi somagirir ndrna devanam api durgamah ( “Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a mass of gold.” “You must not travel to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.” 88 

In the same way, when Arjuna, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes to the 

87 Hee also the first volume of this work, second edition, p. 493, f. 

, 9 * These quotations are from Gorresio’s edition. The Bombay edition, sec. 43 of 
the same book, w. 38, and 57, f., is less diffuse. It says, v. 38 : Uttardh Kuravas 
tatra kfitapunya-pratiiraydh | “ There are situated the Uttara Kurus, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of meritand in v. 57: Na kathanchana gan- 
tavyaih Kurundm uttarena vah | anyesham apt bhutdndm nanukrdmati vai gatih | 
58 | sa hi' somagirir ndrna devanam api durgamah. “You must not on any account 
go to the northward of the Kurus : nor may any other creatures proceed further. 
For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the gods.” 
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country of the TTttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is thus addressed by 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Parva, verses 1045, ff.): 
JPartha nedam tvayu sahjam purarn jetum hathanchana | . . . idani 

pur am yah pranked dhruvam na sa Wiaved nor ah | . . . na chdtra 

kinchij jetavyam Arjunatra pradrikyate \ Uttarak JTuravo hy ete natra 
yuddham pravartate | pravishto \'pi hi Kaunteya neha drakshyasi kin - 
chana j na hi manmha-dehena kahjam atrabhivikshitum | “ This city, 0 
ting, cannot in any way be subdued by thee. ... He who enters 
this city must be more than mortal. . . . There is nothing' to be 

beheld here, 0 Arjuna, which thou xnayest conquer. Here are the 
TTttara Kurus, whom no one attempts to combat. And even if thou 
shouldst enter, thou couldst behold nothing; for here no one with a 
mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brah. 
viii. 23) Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. 62): “At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appears Harivarsha, with the northern Kurus. The region 
of Hari or Vishnu belongs to- the system of mythical geography; but 
the case is different with the TTttara Kurus. Here there is a real 
basis of geographical fact; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it. The TTttara Kurus were formerly quite inde¬ 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvlpas,’ though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65: “ That 
the conception of the TTttara Kurus is based upon an actual country, 
and not on mere invention, is proved (1) by the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Vedas ” [the Aitareya-brahmana, as just quoted 
p. 324]; “ (2) by the existence of TTttara Kuru in historical times 
as a real country; and (3) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabharata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the early world, Book I., 
verses 4719-22: Anavritah kila pur a striyah dsan varanane j kama- 
chara-viharinyah svatantrds chdruhasini j tasdih vyuchcharamananam 
Icaumarat mbhage patln | nadharmo 1 bhud vararohe sa hi dharmah pura 
’ bhavat ] tarn chaiva dharmam pauranam Mrytigyoni-gatdh prajah J 
adyapy amvidhiyante kama-krodha-vivarjitah j pr<mana-drishp dharmo 
’yam pufyate cha maharshibhih | TJttareshu cha ramohoru Kurushv adydpi 
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pujyate | * "Women were formerly unconfined, and roved about at their 
pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
astray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offencefor such 
was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures bom as brutes, which are free from lust and anger. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is obseryed by great rishis, 
and it is still practised among the northern Kurus.’ 99 

“ The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the 
golden-age. To afford a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place ” (Mahabh., i. 4346 : 
TJttwraih Kurubhih sdrdham iakshindh Kuravas tatha [ vnpardhamdnah 
vyaharams tatha devarshi-chdranaih |) “ ‘The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine rishis and 
bards.’ ” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: “Ptolemy (vi. 16) 100 is also ac¬ 
quainted with Uttara Kuru. He speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mention this name have it from him. It is a part of the 
country which he calls Serica; according to him the city lies twelve 
degrees west from the metropolis of Sera,-and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has. misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better than the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

“According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must be 
sought for to the east of Kashghar.” 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the Uttara Kurus in view 

99 [I am myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The practice of 
promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by S'vetaketn, son 
of the rishi Uddalaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away hy a strange 
Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to be angry, as: tinavritah, hi 
sarve&ham vaTWiriawi anyanah bhuvi | yatha yctvah sthttas tcitci svt sve vcidic tatha 
prajah J “The women of all castes on earth are unconfined: just as cattle are 
situated, so are human beings, too, within their respective castes. ’ S vetaketu, how¬ 
ever, could not endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives. Mahabharata, 
i, verses 4724-33.—J.M.] 

100 The original passage will be given in appendix, note J. 
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■when he referred to the Hyperboreans, who. were fabled by Indian 
writers to live a thousand years. 101 In his Indian Antiquities (Ind. 
Alterthumskunde, 2nd ed., i. 612, f. and note) the same writer con¬ 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the TTttara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. Still it is probable, he thinks, that some such remi¬ 
niscences originally existed, and still survived in the Yedic era, though 
there is no trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Yana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, verses 10,545-46 : Kdsmxra-mandalam chaitat sarva- 
punyam arindama | maharshibhis chadhyushitam pasyedcm bhratribhih 
saha | .yatrauttardndm sarveshdm rishinum JSfdhushasya clia j Agnes 
ehaimtra samddah ICdhjapasya cha Bharata\ “And this is the 
region of Kasmxra, all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis: behold it, 
along with thy brothers. It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Nahusha, as well as that of Agni and Kasyapa, 
occurred.” 

Fourth. In the Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary plant “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himalaya :—TJdan 
jato Himav'citah pruchydm riiyase janam, “ Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thou art carried to the people in the east.” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this mantra had some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the S'ankhayana or Kaushltakx-brahmana 
vii. 6 (cited by 'Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Muller, “ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” p. 340), it is re¬ 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was best known in that region: Paihyd 
Svastir udiohvm disam prdjdndt ] Tag vai Pafhyd Svastih ) tasmad 
udlchyum disi prajndtatara vdg udyate | udanche u eva yanti vdcham 
h'ksMtum | go va tatah agachhati tasya vd iuirushante “ iti ma alia ” | 
eshu hi vdcho dik prajndtu, | u Pathya Svasti (a goddess) knew the 

101 Zeitsckriffc, as above, ii. 67, and Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, pp. 77, 117, 
IXepl 54 ruv x^trrwii 'Tfl-epjSopeW ra avra Keyeiv 'Si/j.wvlSy kcu UtvSdpw nal SlWols 
fiv6o\6yois. 
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northern region. Now Pathya Svasti is Yach [the goddess of speech]. 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and better spoken: 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech: men listen to the 
instructions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, ‘ he says 
[so and so] for that is renowned as the region of speech.” On 
this the commentator Yinayaka Bhatta remarks (Weber, as above): 
“ Prajndtatara vag udyate ,” Tcdsmire Sarasvati Jclrtyate | Badarika&rame 
veda-ghoshah iruyate | “ vdchafk sikshitum ” Sarasvati-prasudurtham 
“udanche eva yanti” j yo vd prasadam labdhvd “tatah dgachhati > '\ 
“ smdha” prasiddham aha sma sarvaloTcah\ “ ‘Language is better 
understood and spokenfor Sarasvati is spoken of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Badarinath in 
the Himalaya,, apparently], the sound of the Yedas is heard. ‘ Men 
go to the north to learn language ’: to obtain the favour of Sarasvati; 
and ‘he who comes thence,’ having obtained her favour, ‘is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, and repeats.” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the north. 


Sect. IX .—Whether any tradition regarding the earliest abodes of the 
Arian race is contained in the First Fargard of the Vendidad. 

I shall now proceed to quote at some length the Pirst Pargard of the 
Yendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Ahura- 
mazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regions known to, and successively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though this is denied by others. Being unacquainted with Zend, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor Spiegel 102 and Dr. Haug. 103 

1-4.—“ Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: 1 1 formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
Had I not done this, all living things would have departed to Airyana- 
vaejo.’ 104 

102 Avesta: Die Heiligen Schrifteu der Parsen (Avesta: The Sacred Writings of 
the Parsls), vol. i., pp. 61, ff. 

103 Das Erste Kapitel des Yendidad (The First Chapter of the Yendidad), pp. 18, ft‘. 

104 The purport of this is, Dr. Haug remarks, that Airyana-vaejo was originally 

22 


von. ii. 
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5-9.— 1 1, Ahura-mazda created as the first, best region, Airyana- 
vaejo, in a state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyus, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and -winter [or snow], the 
creation of the daevas. There are there ten months of winter, and two 
of summer.’ 

13, 14.—‘ I, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gau, 
in which Sughdha is situated.’ 

[Here, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter¬ 
creations of Angra-mainyus.] 

17, 18.—‘I, etc., created as the third, best region, M5uru, the' 
mighty, the holy.’ 

21, 22.—‘ I, etc., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 
BakhdhI, with the lofty banner.’ 

25, 26.—‘I, etc., created as the fifth, best regionNisai,’ [situated 
between Mourn and BakhdhI.] 

29, 30.—* I, etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound¬ 
ing in houses [or water].’ 

33-36.—‘I, etc., created as the seventh, best region, Yaekereta 
where Duj'ak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to Keresaspa.’ 

37, 38.—‘I, etc., created as the eighth, best region, TTrva, full of 
pastures.’ 

41, 42.—* I, etc., created as the ninth, best region, Khnenta, in 
which Yehrkana lies.’ 

45, 46.— 1 1, etc., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haraqaiti.’ 

49, 50.—* I, etc., created aB the eleventh, best region, JJaetumat, 
the rich and shining.’ 

59, 60.—‘ I, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Bagha, with 
three fortresses [or races].’ 

63, 44.—* I, etc., created as the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, 
the strong.’ 

67, 68.—‘ I, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, Yarena, 
with four corners; to which was bom Thraetaono, who slew the ser¬ 
pent Dahaka.’ 

the only cultivated country, and -that all other countries were waste. As it was tube 
feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-vaejo, other countries 
also were made habitable by Ahura-mazda. 
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72, 73.— 1 1, etc., created as the fifteenth, best country, Hapta- 
hendu [from the eastern to the western Hendu 103 ]. In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fever].* 

76, 77.—‘I, etc., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 

81 ,— 1 There are besides, other countries, fortunate 1 , renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.’ ” 

I shall now adduce the most important comments of different authors 
on this curious passage. 

Haug observes (p. 9) that “ the winter of ten months’ duration as¬ 
signed to Airyana-vaejo, points to a position far to*-the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartes; hut the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, he more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeniable, that the Iranians came from the distant north. 
The same thing results from the Second Pargard of the Yendidad, 
where the years of Yima are enumerated by winters, and the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.” The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24): “ By Airyana-vaejd' we are to understand the 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was King Yima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called sritto Airyene-vaejaM, ‘ famous in Airyana-vaejo.’ 
(Pargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda and Zarathustra adore the 
water of the celestial spring (Ardvi iura anahita t Yasht, 5, 17, 104); 
and' here, too, Zarathustra supplicates Drvaspa and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Yima’s realm. "We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaejo the winter lasts for ten 
months; hut winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra-mainyus, was 
not compatible witb/the idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This'long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vaejo an actual historical recollection of this earliest home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 

105 Spiegel omits the words within brackets. 
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mankind in paradise, such as is represented in so many popular tra¬ 
ditions.” 

“ Airyana-vaejo,” says Spiegel, “is to he placed in the furthest east 
of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana; the third, Merv (the ancient Mar- 
giana); the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactria); the fifth, Hisa ( v the 
ancient Nisaea); 106 the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); the seventh is 
Kabul, 107 according to Spiegel, and Sejestan according to Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Haug; the eighth is Kabul, according to Haug and 
Lassen; 108 the ninth is Gurgan, according to Spiegel, 189 and Kandahar, 
according to Haug; the tenth is the Araehosia of the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth is Bei in 
Media; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placed; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivers ( Sapta-sindhavas), or the 
Panjab; and the sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. 110 

In regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6)j_“The original document itself [as distinguished from certain 
additions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which compose the existing Yendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before us (even after striking out the late-interpolations) it i 3 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra; and later than the so-called 
‘ Gathas,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 

106 Spiegel says that in the writings on the geography of this, section, the position 
of this country has been much disputed. Cpmm. p. 24. (The first volume of this 
commentary appeared in 1865, thirteen years after the publication of the first volume 
of the translation of the Avesta.) 

107 According to his commentary, p. 28, Spiegel thinks that the correctness of this 
identification cannot be decidedly guaranteed, but that it has much in its favour. 

108 According to Spiegel, this locality is difficult to determine. Comm. p. 31. 

109 In his Comm., p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Yehrkana appears to coincide 
with the ancient Hyreania. Lassen concurs in this. Ind. Ant., i. 635, note (2nd ed.). 

uo In a paper “ On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian Countries men¬ 
tioned in the First Fargard of the Yendidad,” published in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-647, Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr. 
Haug and others in regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Dang 
defends his own views in a paper in the Joum. of the Gem. Or. Society, vol. xi., 
pp. 526-533 
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of Zarathustra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed" shape than the songs of (Zarathustra.” 
And again in p. 7, “ Though there is thus no doubt that this Fargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it must be very ancient. We can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. From the names of the countries, however, 
we can gather n<?t only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
was very limited, but also that the region actually occupied by the 
Arians was much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Fargard as 
follows, p. 59: “The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Grermanic race in general, and of the Persian 
race in particular, has been fully allowed by investigators of the mytho¬ 
logy and history of the ancient world. Heeren, Ehode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Vendidad a half-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know¬ 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com¬ 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Ehode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

In his second volume, p. cix, Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Ehode. He says: “I cannot coincide in the 
attempt,to discover in the first chapter of the Yendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 

India. But the list nowhere speaks of any such migration. 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a very recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected 
with the Yedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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from it that this Fargard was composed contemporaneously with the 
Vedas.” m 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations: 
“These names [of countries] enable us to follow step by step the 
extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. The first perfect abode whioh Ormuzd created is 
called ‘Airyana-vaejo.’ ... As Ritter and Lassen remark, the 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh at the north-east corner of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
‘excellent’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a very improbable alteration of climate. We are as little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been the 
cradle of a race so prolific as the Aryas. I believe, then, that we 
must separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his¬ 
torical data. Airyana-vaejo, the primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin¬ 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east as far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where.their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidad.’’—Origines Indo-Europeennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Breai, on the First 
Fargard of the Vendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 314. m 

111 In his Commentary on the Avesta, vol. i. (1865), p. 1, the game author writes: 
“This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken by Kiepert in his dissertation on “ The Geographical Arrangement of the 
Names of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Vendidad” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Dec., 1856, p. 621, ff.), with which I in general agree, 
As does also M. Bread, Be la Geographic de V Avesta (Journ. Asiatique, 1862). On 
the other hand, Haug and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Germans, and in particular of the Arians, up to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (comnare Bunsen’s JEgyptens Stelle in der 
Welt-geschichte, vol. ii., p. 104, ff.). 118 See Appendix, note K. 
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Sect. X.— What was the route by which the Ary as penetrated into 

Jndia f 

We have already seen (pp. 306, ff.,) that according to the most 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was the country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common before their separation. By what route, then, did they enter 
into India ? 113 

A. W. von Schlegel thinks that the Indo-Arians must have pene¬ 
trated into that country from the west. After describing the difficulties 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himalaya from the north, he goes on to say: “The western 

113 In the first edition of this volume, p. 345, I wrote as follows: “Professor 
Benfey, who, apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primeval country as Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian branches 
of this family may, after their separation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, in Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus; ” and I 
then proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, ff., a passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indians “ crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
northern valleys of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, rather as peaceable 
colonists than as martial conquerors. The passes over which the road lies are, it is 
true, difficult, but by no means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every 
sort of intercourse, though difficult for warlike operations. . By these routes the first 
Aryas who settled In India, partly following the various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Kemaon, Gurhwal, or Sirmur, to the plains 
situated to the the south of the Himalaya, Here they founded Indraprastha, and 
thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble Mlechhas, and gradually con¬ 
quering all the parts of India which were not too difficult of access.” 

In his review of the first volume of this work, in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen for 1861, 
p. 136, Prof. Benfey.writes: “The author has also given a place to the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the road by which the Sanskrit-speaking race 
immigrated into India. This was written at a time when I had scarcely any means 
of becoming acquainted with the Yedas; and since then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question. But already in 1844, when Pfirst 
read through the Rigveda in London, and still more in 1846, after Roth’s dissertation 
‘On the Literature, etc. of the Yeda,’ had appeared, I, too, became firmly con¬ 
vinced that it was not the region of the Sarasvatl which was to be assumed as the 
earliest abode of the immigrants into India (on which my opinion regarding their 
route had been founded), but the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
their route must have been over the Hindukush and the Indus.” Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state his conviction that Ms earliest view was the duly one to which 
the materials at his command before the Yedas were accessible could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. Weber’s opinion had at first coincided with his 
own (the passage will he quoted in a note further on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materials now accessible. 
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side of India appears to be more open, as from Kashmir to the Delta 
of the Indus the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself. But in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, owing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its right bank is 
flanked by mountains. Towards the sea it spreads put into, or is 
surrounded by, marshes: more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the five rivers, it is bounded by sandy deserts. Prom 
that point to the place where it enters the plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may be more easily effected. Accord¬ 
ingly it is on this side that India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . . 
■by Alexander the Great, Seleucus, and the' Greek kings of Bactria, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era; by Mahmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under ihtdir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors 
of the Hindus came from the same side; a supposition which we find 
to be confirmed by arguments of another kind. The Panjab would 
consequently be the first country occupied by the colonists. Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate this as \ classic region. On the contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on by 
Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and the social order dependent upon 
it, could have assumed a permanent form.”—Essais litteraires ct 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 1st ed., i. 
511; 2nd ed., p. 612):— 

“ The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous: their sacred legends represent India 
itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of their deeds; and they have no recollection of having spruifg 
from any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatavarsha. (See, however, above, p. 323, ff.) 

“ It is trup that we might be tempted to discover in the superior 
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Baorcdncsa which they ascribe to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly had with 
the northern countries; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himalaya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Meru isi situated in the remotest regions in the 
same direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to tvhieh we have referred hdB been 
developed in India itself, and is to be dt rived from the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge^ 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders; while its 
holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression produced upon 
the mind by surrounding nature. Uttar a Kuru, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
created by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of ,the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
Hate as the Yedic era, a recolleotion of this sort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it lias been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, ff.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochthonous, 
Lassen proceeds as follows (1st ed., p. 515, 2nd. ed., p. 616): “There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indians to have 
immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjab, and 
they must have reached the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and 
the valley of the Panjkora, or into the upper valley of the Indus down 
upon Gilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit ever the lofty plateau of Dcotsu down on Kashmir, are- 
now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that exist, and 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used as lines 
of communication. We can only imagine the small tribes of the 
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Daradas to have come by the second route - from the northern side 
of the Hindukush into their elevated valleys; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to 'have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to us 
have proceeded through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if 
we suppose the Arian Indians to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them- to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to 
the Panjab^on the contrary, “the Sarasvatl is the western boundary 
of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Indians dwelling further to the west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re¬ 
garding the western tribes can 'only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observable between the people living east of the Sarasvatl, and those 
on the western border. The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Indian racgs towards the west.” (p. 616,2nded.) 

H. Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
we are now occupied, by speaking of “ the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the Ganges into the Dekhan,” etc., Preface to Bhag. Pur., 
vol. iii., p. xxix. 

I am t not aware whether Professor Both has ever expressed an 
opinion as to the precise route by which the Arians entered India; 
but in his work on the Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda (1846), p. 136, he 
writes as follows: “It is more than probable that the bulk of the 
tribes which we may designate as the Yedic people dwelt nearer to 
'the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in which the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, on their way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Eigveda, while at this 
moment I know’of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank.” 
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The same 'writer in his article on “Brahma and the Brahmans,” in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847,. p. 81, again 
expresses himself thus: “When the Yedic people, expelled by some 
shock—and that at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hymns of the Veda—relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, advanced further and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hills, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans¬ 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner.” 

Professor Weber also speaks of the Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. (1852), pp. 2 and 3, he 
writes; “In the oldest parts of the Bigveda the Indian people appear 
to us as settled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjab, 
and even beyond the Panjab, on the borders of the Kubha river, the 
Kophen in Kabul. 114 The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond the Sarasvatl and over Hindustan aa 
far as the Ganges, can be traced almost step by step in the later por¬ 
tions of the Vedio writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. • 

In his “Becent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same writer 
similarly remarks: “ The oldest hymns of the Veda show us the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-western 
frontiers of India; viz., in the tract between the Oabul river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their literature. 
Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
S'atadru (the modern Sutlej) to the Sarasvatl, a river (esteemed at a 
later period as of the highest sanctity), which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

114 In Ms Indische Studien, vol. i. p. 165 (published 1849-50), Weber speaks of 
the “ Arian Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (see above, p. 335, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, i. 515, mil have it) into 
• India; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab; as it is only in this way that we can 
explain the northern Kurus and the'northern Madras, with whom the conception of 
the golden age became aft ei: wards associated.” As, however, in the passages quoted 
in the text, which were written at a later date, Weber supposes the Arians to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrived by 
the route wMch Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the west-' 
ward. 
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of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacredness 
ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it formed the 
boundary line between the Brahmanical organization which was being 
now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers.”— 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 

M. Langlois, in the Preface to his French translation of the E.Y., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x: “The hymns of the Rigveda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the banks of the Indus, 
and were living in the plains watered by the Ganges. This people 
seems to have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them a mild and. 
simple civilization, patriarchal manners, a polished language. , . ... 

These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage cus¬ 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 
those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been a prince of the Arian 
nation called Manu, whom the traditions represent as the father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to R.V. i. 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly as regards 
the point under consideration: “It is my opinion that the Indian 
colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryavartta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Miiller does not, as far as I am aware, anywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.): “At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes migrating 
across the snow of the Himalaya, southward towards the ‘seven rivers’ 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjub, and the Sarasvatl), and ever 
since India has been called their home.”—Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches, p. 129 (“Chips,” i. 63); and Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p. 12. 
And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” i. p. 65); Anc. Sanskrit Lit, p. 15, 
ho writes: “After crossing the narrow passes of the Hindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Arians] conquered, or drove before 
them .... the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject have been already 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his “Last Results of the Turaniau 
Researches,” p. 340. 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several .authorities whom I have last cited, they are all of one 
accord at least in regard to this one point, that India is not the 
original country of the Hindus. 


Sect. XI .—The immigration of the Indo-Arians from the north-west 
rendered provable by the tenor of the Vedic hymns. 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of the Vedic hymns appear to be most 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction, i.e., with the north¬ 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with the rivers which flow through those 
regions; while the countries and rivers in the central and eastern 
parts of India are more rarely mentioned; and no allusion whatever is 
made to the regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the fol¬ 
lowing remarks from Professor Roth’s work on the Lit. and Hist, of 
the Veda, p. 136: “ The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukshit, son of Priyamedha (x. 75, 5), which is addressed to 
the Sindhu, ‘ the most copious of streams,’ (apasam apastama ). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu. 115 The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to be explained thus: ‘ Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvatl, 
S'utudrI, with the ParushnI, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvri- 
dha, hear with the Asiknl, the Vitasta ; Aijlklya, hear with the • 

1,5 The entire hymn is quoted and translated in the fifth volume of this work, 
p. 343, f. 
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Sushoma.’ ” 118 {Imam, me Gange Yamune Sarasvati S'utudri stomam 
sachata Parushni a | Asiknya Marudvridhe Vitastaya Arjiklye srinuhi 
a Sushomayu |) 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned is the following. 
K.V. i. 126, 1: Amandun stoman pralhare mamshd Sindhav adhi 
hhiyato Bhdvyasya | Yo me sahasram amimlta savdn aturto raju sravah 
ichhamanah | “ With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 

Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, wljo dwells on the Sindhu; the in¬ 
vincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.” In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandharis 
and its sheep: Sarvd ham asmi romasd Gandharinam ivuvikd | “ I 

am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.’’ Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti¬ 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritis of the ancients 
is referred. 117 In a note to his Transl. of the Yishnu Parana, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. Hall’s ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandharas: “These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas¬ 
sages of the Itigveda, viz., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. 30, 12,- 
v. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 3; viii. 20, 25; x. 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 

118 Part of Yaska's note (Nirukta, is. 26) is as follows:— Imam me Gange Yamune 
Sarasvati S'utudri Parushni stomam a sevadham Asiknya cha saha Marudvridhe 
Vitastaya cha Arjiklye dsrinuhi Sushomaya cha iti samastarthah | . . . . 

Iravailm Parushni ity dhuh .... Asthtl asukla asita \ . . . Marud- 
vridhah sarvdh nadyah [ Mgrutah endh vardhayanti | . . . Arjlkiydm. Vipdd 

ity dhuh J (See vol. i., pp. 339 and 417, note 210.) “ The entire sense is, ‘ Receive 
tins hymn, 0 Gangs, Yamuna, Sarasvati, S'utudri, Paresbni, and Marudvridha 
along with the AsiknT, and Arjikiya along with the VitastS. and Sushoma.’ . . . 
Parushni is a name of the IrSvatT. . . . Asikni means * black.’ . . . All 
rivers [may he called] Marudvridha, because they are swollen by the Maruts . . . 
Irjlkiya is a name of the Vipas.” See Roth’s remarks on these rivers, in his Lit. 
and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 136-140; and a passage which will he quoted from Lassen 
in the text further on. 

117 The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Dadikse, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 103, ff.; the Journ. Royal Asiatic Society, v, 17; 
and Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. 216, f. 
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(which, occurs in a hymn to the Yisve devas) is as followB, R.Y.- x. 
64, 9: Sarasvatl Sarayuh Sindlmr urmibhir maho mahir avasd ”yantu 
vahshartih j devlr apo matarah sudayitnvo gkritwat payo madhumat no 
archata | “Let the Sarasvatl, the Sarayu, the Sindhu, with their 
waves; let the great [rivers] come swiftly,, strengthening us with 
their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us your 
waters-with hutter and honey.” 

The verse which has been cited above from the Rigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed by another, 118 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa, 119 the SVetf, the Kubha, the Gomatl, 
the Krumu, and-the Mehatnu. In Roth and Bohtlmgk’s Lexicon, 
the Rubha, Gomatl, and Krumu are 3et down as being affluents of the 
Indus. 120 That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubha, 
the probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re¬ 
semblance to that of the Kophen, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber’s Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). This river is mentioned again in R.Y. v. 53, 9: Md 
vq Rasa ’nitabhd Kublxd Krumur md vah SindJmr ni rlramat j md vah 

139 R.V. x. 75, 6:— Tfishtdmaya prathamaih yatave sajuli Susartva JRasayd 8'vetyd 
t tya | tv am Sindho Kubhayd Gomatim Krumum Mehatnva saratham yabhir lyase J 
“ Unite first in tlxy course with the Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa and the S'vetj; 
thou, Sindhu, [xneetest] the Gomatl with the Kubha, the Krumu with the Mehatnu, 
and with them art borne onward (as) on the same car.” x 

119 The Rdsa is considered by Dr. Aufrecht, in his explanation of R.Y. x. 108, to 
denote there and elsewhere the “ milky way.” See Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yaska merely explains it as meaning a river: J tasa nail | 
Nir. xi. 25. In his translation of Sfimaveda, ii. 247 ( = R.V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by “ocean.” In his Glossary he explains it of “a particular river 
which separates the world of Indra from that of the Panis (?)referring to R.V., 
x. 108. ' In lt.Y. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Rasa. In his translation of 
this verse in Orient und Occident, iii. 150,’he makes it a river of tlje lower world 
(unterivelt). In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon the Rasa is stated to be the name of 
a river, in R.Y., i. 112, 12; v. 53, 9; x. 75, G; and to mean “a mythical stream 
which fiows round the earth and sky” in ix. 41,6; x, 108,1, f.; x: 121,4; v. 41,15. 

120 In his Elucidations (Erlauterungen) of the Nirukta, p. 43, note, Professor Roth 
remarks: “ The Kophen is the Kubha of the Yeda, mentioned in R.V. v. 53, 9, and 
x. 75, 7. If we identify the Krumu and Gomatl of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Gomal which flow into the Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter), 
we may regard the rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Rasa, S'vetl, and 
Anitabha] as being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the Kophen.” 
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parishthat Sarayuh purlshinl asme it sumnam astu mh j “ Let not, 0 
Maruts, the Rasa, the Anitabha, the Kubha, the Krumu or the Sindhu 
arrest yon: let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy you 
impart come to us.” Another of the rivers named in the verse pre¬ 
viously cited (B.Y. x. 75, 7), and declared by Both to. be an affluent 
of the Indus, is the Gomatl. It is not necessary that we should 
identify, this river with the Gomatl (Goomtee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oude and flows past Lukhnow, though, being men¬ 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modem 
Surjoo), it may be the same. A river of the same name is men¬ 
tioned again in B.Y. viii. 24, 30: JEsho apasrito Valo Gomatim 
am tuhthati | “ This Yala dwells afar on the [banks of 
the] Gomatl.” 121 It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west. 122 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in B.V., viii. 19, 37: Suvastvah adhi tugvani | These 
words are quoted in LTirukta, iv. 15, and explained thus: Suvaatur 
nadi | tugma tirtham hhavati j " Suvastu is a river; iugma means 
a ferry.” On this passage Both observes, Erlauterungen, p. 43: 
“The bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, on the banks of the Suvastu. In the 
Mahabharata, vi. 333, 123 the Suvastu is connected with the Gaurl. 
3STow, according to Arrian, Indica, 4, ll, 124 the Soastos and Garoias 

121 Compare E.Y. v. 61, 19. 

123 There is a stream called GomhtI in Kemaon, ■which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, as the latter rises in the plains. 

123 In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukbanda, The words are: 
Vastuih Suva stum Gaurm cha. Kampanam sa-Siranvatim ] “The Vastu, the 
Suvastu, the GaurT, the Katnpana, and the Hiranvati.” 

131 K u(pi)V Si ip ITewceAairjTiSi, &na 61 &yuv MaXaprSy re koI 'SSatrrop k<xi Tafyolay, 
iuSiSoL is rbv IvS6p. “ The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peukekeetis, bringing 
with it the Malantus, the Soastus, and the Garroeas.” Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant. pp. 183, 1§0, 194) thinks these two last names really denote one and the same 
river. “Now there can be no doubt that by the Kophen is to be understood the 
Kabul Kivor; for Arrian says, that having received the Malamantus, Suastus, and 
Garceus, it mixes with the Indus, in the country of Peukelaotis; and the latter part 
of Alexander’s operations west of the Indus, shortly before be crosses that river, are 
carried on in the same district along the Indus and the Cophen.”—Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183. “ The united stream [of the Punjkora and Sewat] is called either the 
Punjkora or Sewat Kiver; and this may explain why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks 
erroneously of a Suastus as well as a Garceus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other 
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flow into the Kophen. from comparing these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the same as the modem 
Suwad, a stream which flows into the Kabul river from the north, 
after first joining the Panjkora.” 

Returning now to R.Y. x. 75, 6, and taking first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come (1) to the Yitasta 
or Behat, (2) the Asiknl or Chenab (Akesin.es), (3) the ParushnI, 
Iravatl, or Ravee, (4) the Arjlklya, Yipas, or Beeas, and (5) the 
S'utudii, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the ParushnI 
with the Iravatl, and the Arjlklya with the Yipas; Professor Roth 
considers the Asiknl to be the same as the Chenab’or Akesines; and 
there is no doubt that the Yitasta is the Hydaspes, and that the S'utdrT 
is the Sutlej. We have, consequently, in this passage an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Panjab. The Asiknl is again mentioned in R.V, 
viii. 20, 25 ; the ParushnI ip R.Y. vii. 18, 8, 9, and viii. 63, 15 ; the 
S'utudrI in iii. 33, 1; and the' Vipai in iii. 33, 1, 3, and iv. 30, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, R.V. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the Sarasvatl, the Ganga, and the Yamuna. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvatl 
is celebrated. In iii. 23, 4, it is thus mentioned along with the 
Drishadvatl (with which Maim, ii. 17, also associates it) and the 
Apaya : Ni tvd dadhe vare d prithivydh Ilaya&pade mdinatve ahnum | 
Drishadvatydm m&nu&he Apayd.yG.rn Sarasvatyum revad Ayne didihi\ 

river than the Suastus described.”—Ibid. p. 190. “Alexander crossed, according to 
Arrian’s narrative,' four livers before he reached the Indus; and these, the Kophen, 
Khoes, Euaspla, and Garoeus, we have still in the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and 
Punjkora. . . . Thus even Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes in the latter character the Kophen as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garoeus; two of which he does not 
name at all in his narrative, and of which the third is probably the same as the 
second.”—Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the other hand, holds that Ptolemy is in error. 
“It must surprise us,” he remarks (Ind. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivers of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias [the 
ancient name was Gauri, the present is Panjkora] in silence, though this river must 
have been known to him from the accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, 
who, however, are wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kophen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted with the region 
called Gdynia after that river. . . . Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Suastos rise too far to the north.” See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668-9. In any 
case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called Suastus at the date of 
Alexander's expedition, is undoubted. 
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“ On an auspicious day I place thee on the' most sacred spot of Ila 
[the earth]. Shine, 0 opulent Agni, in the assembly of men on the 
banks of the Drishadvatl, the Apaya, the SaraBvatf.” In E.Y. vi. 
61, 2,-the same river is thus magnified: Iyam iusbmebhir Mm-Tcha 
ivarujat sdm girlnam tavishebhir urmibhih | pardvata-gbnlm avase 
suvrihtilhih Sarasvatlm a visasema dhitibhih | “ By her force, and her 

impetuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. Bor succour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Sarasvatl who sweeps away her banks. 7 ’ 125 In verse 13 
of the same hymn the same epithet dp&sam apastanid, “most copious 
of streams,” which is applied to the Sindhu in E.Y. x. 75, 7 (see 
above, p. 341), is also assigned to the Sarasvatl. 

Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Eigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvatl and her male correlative the Sarasvat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Fra fahodasa dlmjasd sasre eshd Sarasvatl dharunam aya&l 
pub, | pro, bdladhund rathyem yuti visvuhapo maJiind, sindlmr anydb | ekti 
achetat Sarasvatl nadin&m suchir yatl giribhyah a, samudrdt j “ This 
Sarasyatl has flowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outrunning all other rivers. 125 Sarasvatl is known as the one river, 
flowing on pure from the mountains to the sea.” 127 

The Jumna is v mentioned in two other passages of the Eigveda 
besides x. 75, 5. In v. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 

125 In reference to this verse, Yasha observes, ii. 23: Tatra 11 Sarasvatl” ity etamja 

naefi-vat devatd-vachcha nigamah ihavanti J . . . Atha etad nadi-val j “ There 

are texts which speak of Sarasvatl both as a river and as a goddess. ... In the 
following she is referred to as a river.” He then quotes the verse before us; and 
explains (ii. 24 )pdramta-ghim by paravara-ghdtinm “destroying the further and 
the near bank.” See also the commentary on the Taitt. Br. vol. ii. p. 8/2 (Bibl. 
Indica). This interpretation is condemned in B. and R.’s Lexicon, s, v., where the 
senseis said to he, either («)-“ striking the distant (demon),” or (£) “striking from, 
or at, a distance.”' 

126 See the translation of this verse in Benfcy’s Glossary to the Samaveda, p. 157, 
under the word rathl. 

Langlois, vol. iii., p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvatl in this hymn stands, 
not for a river, hut for “ the goddess of sacrifice,” with her libations. “ These liba¬ 
tions form a river, 'which flows from the mountains, where the sacrifice is performed, 
and where the soma plant is collected. This river flows into the samudra (sea), 
which is the vessel destined to receive the libations.” 
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and horses on the banks of the Yamuna; 1 * 8 and in vii. 18, 19, it is 
said that the ‘‘Yamuna protected [or gladdened] Indra.” 328 I have 
found a reference to the Ganga in one' other passage besides x. 75, 
5, viz., in vi. 45, 31, 180 where the adjective gangyd , “ belonging to 
the Ganga,” occurs. But the Kigveda contains no hymn devoted to 
the celebration of the Ganga, such as we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and Sarasvatl. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the R.V; iv. 30, 
18, v. 53, 9, and'x. 64, 9. The first of these texts runs thus: Uta 
tya sadyah Aryd Sarayor Indra pdratah [ Arndchitra/rathu avadhih { 
“ Thou hast straightway slain these two Ary as, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu.” The second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be different from the river of the same 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers all of which appear to be in the 
Panjab. But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose this, 131 as we shall 
presently see that one of the Yedic rishis was acquainted with Klkata 
or Behar. In the Rigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the south,, which have in later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for their sanctity, the Narmada, the Godaverx, and the Haven. 


[On the subject treated in the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen’s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vpl. i. } 
some new matter which I translate: “The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the R.Y. furnish us with the means 
of arriving at exact conclusions regarding the abodes of tbe Ariaa 
Indians at tbe time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamuna are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In an. 
earlier book the Drishadvatl too is only once named: much oftener 

118 R.V. v. 52, 17: Yamunay&m adhi irutam ud radha gavyam mrije ni rddho 
ahyam mrije ( 

129 R.Y. vii. 18, 19 : Avad Indram Yamuna, ityddi | 

130 See Roth, Litt. und Gesch. des Weda, p. 136 ; and above p. 341. The words 
are: Uruh Jcaksho na Gdngyah { Roth, sub voce kakska, says, the sense of the 
word kaksha is uncertain. Langlois does not translate it. Wilson misapprehends 
Sayana's explanation. 

131 See, however, the opinion of Lassen, as quoted below. 
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the Sarasvati; hut most frequently of all the Sindhu (Indus) with 
its affluents, some of which are designated by their older names, 
viz., Asiknl for the Chandrabhaga, Marudvridha for the same stream 
after its confluence with the Yitasta, TTrunjira for the Iravatl, and 
Parushnl for the Yipasa. (The principal passage is B.Y. x. 75.) The 
three western affluents of the Indus, which are now called, Gomal, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are named in these hymns Gomatl, Krumu, and 
Kubha respectively: the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Greeks into Kophen. The Anitabha, Rasa,, and SVetx must 
also be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.V., v. 53, 9; x. 75, 
6). . . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fault of the learned geographer [M. Vivien de St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Yedic geography, but 
of the French translator [of the E.Y., the late M. Langlois], if the 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Susjioma and Arjlklya signify vessels which are used 
in the preparation of the Soma. 132 The assumption that there is a 
river called Trishtama is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse in question (R.Y., x. 75, 6) ‘trishta,’ ‘harshly sounding,’ 
is to he referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘ amaya’ is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun * ama.’ 133 

“The following additional rivers axe named in the R.V., the Angu- 
matl, the Hariyuplya, and the Yavyavatl, but only once (vi. 27, 5, 6; 
viii. 85,' 13, ff.), and in such a way that their situation cannot be 
fixed. Finally, the Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
30, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream. 131 In the second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvati and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with these two, and as well as with 
several affluents of the Indus and the Yamuna. These data do 

333 In proof of this Lassen refers to Roth, on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
p. 137. See also Roth’s Illnst. of Nirukta, p. 131, and Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, s.v. arjiklya: also Benfey’s Glossary to S.V., s.v. s'aranyavat. 

133 Trishtama is given as the name of a river in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon; 
and this interpretation is not withdrawn in the “ additions and improvements,” in 
vol. 

131 The Sarayu is not named in v. 17„ but in v. 18, where Indra is said to have 
sin in two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, oh the other side of this river. See p. 317. 
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not suffice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvatl; this river is in' any case to be distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the Ganga. Prom this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Eigveda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the Panjab as far as the Saraevatl. 

“If we hold the Anitabha, the Kasa, and the SVetl,—as from the 
connexion we must,—for the modern Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Basa is meant the 
Suvastu, and by the S'vetl the Koas of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
Whether we are to assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
Kabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of the modern names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the B.V., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
further east and reached the Ganga. 

“The Atharvaveda represents to us an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indians. The Bahlikas and Gandharas appear 
in the light of peoples living at a distance; so, too, the countries of 
Magadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
- the Arians had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges. 185 Begarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmanical religion, the S'atapatha Brahmana has preserved a re¬ 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,” etc. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, ff.), which will be cited 
further on.]_ 

We have already seen (p. 328) that the Himalaya mountains are 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121st of the 
10th mandala of the R.Y., also, we have the following verse, x. 121, 
4: Yasya ime Himavanto mahitva yasya samudram rasaya who, ahuh j 
“ Ho whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
aerial river declare,” 186 etc. But no allusion to the Yindhya range, 

135 The author here refers to Roth on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where some verses of A.V., v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 351. 

136 See Muller’s translation in Bunsen's Gott in der Geschichte, part ii., p. 107. 
The Himalaya, or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.V. xii. 1, 11: Girayas te par- 
vatak himavanto aranyam (e pvithivi syonam astu | “ May thy mountains be 
snowy, 0 earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” 
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which runs across the central parts of India, is to be found in the 
Rigveda. 

The following text from the R.Y. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to be Yisvamitra) knew something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Klkata or Behar, R.Y. iii. 53, 14: Kim U krinvanti 
Klkateshu gam na dsiram duhre na tapanti gharmam | a no ihara 
Pramagandasya vedo naichusaJcham Maghavan randhaya nah | “ What 

are thy cows doing among the Klkatas ? They yield no milk for 
oblations; and they heat no fire. Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[or the usurer]; and subdue to us, 0 Maghavat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichasakha).’’ Yaska explains Klkata as “ a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas, ” Nirukta vi. 32: Kikato nama deso 
’naryanivasah | l V The word- Ktkafa is given in the vocabulary called 
Trikandasesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Purana, 
i. 3, 24: Tatah kalau sampravritte sammohdya sura-dvisham | Buddho 
namanjana-sutah Klkateshu lhavishyati | “ Then, when the Kalb age 

has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Klkatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuras).” The commentator on the Bhag. Pur. explains the Klkatas 
by madhye Gayd-pradese | “in the country of Gaya.” ' Again, Bhag; 
Pur., vif. 10, 18, it is said: Tatra yatra cha mad-bhaktah praiantah 
mmadarsinah | sddhavah gamudacharas te puyanU ’pi Klkatdh [ “ In 

every place where those who are devoted to me, who are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

13 * Sayan a gives an alternative explanation of klkata , borrowed from ja. hint in 
Yaska: Yadvd “ kriyabhir ySga-dana-homa-lakshandbhih kim phcdishyati” tty , 
asraddadhdndh pratyuta “pibata khadata ayam eva loko na parah ” iti vadanto 
nastikah klkatdh | “ Or the Klkatas are atheists, who, being destitute of faith, say, 

‘ what fruit will result from sacrifices, alms, or oblations ? rather eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this.’ ” In Sayana’s introduction to the Rigveda 
(Muller's edit. vol. i. p. 7), an aphorism of the Mimans3,'with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to tbe eternity of the Yeda, because objects and persons 
who existed in. time are mentioned in it. In the objector’s statement, Naichasakha 
is spoken of as a city, and Pramagandla as a king: “ Kim te krinvanti Kikateshv ” 
iti mantre kikato nama janapadah ammtcih | tathd Naichaiakha-in nama nagaram 
Pramaganda nama raja ity ete ’rthah anityuh amndtah | “ In the verse, ‘what do 
thy cows among the Kikatas, etc.,’ a country named Klkata is recorded, together 
with a city called Naichasakha and a king called Pramaganda; all which are non* 
eternal objects.” 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they be Klkatas.” Professor 
Weber, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the Klkatas 
were not (as Yaska tell us) a non-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Vratyas, were of Arian origin, though they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore¬ 
runners of Buddhism. 

Prom these passages there seems to be no doubt that the Klkatas 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one oi the mantras of the Atharvaveda, 
v. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Roth in his Lit. and Hist, of 
the-Veda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Rigveda, in which the Klkatas are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Takman, apparently a per¬ 
sonified cutaneous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there¬ 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-Arians. A.V., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14 : 5 | OJco asya Mujayanto oko asya Mahavrishdh\ ydvaj 
jdtas takmams tavan asi Bahlikeshu nyocharah | 7 | Takman Mujavato 
gachha Bdhlikdn va parastaram j S'udram ichha prapharyam tarn, Takman 
vi iva dhunuhi | 8 | Mahdvrishdn Mujavato bandhu addhi paretya \ prai- 
tdni takmane brumo anyakshetrdni va ima | 12 | Takman bhratra bald- 
sena svasrd kdsikayd saha | pamna bhrdtrivyena saha gachhamum aranaih 
janam | 14 J Gandharibhyo Mujavadbhyo Angebhyo Magadhebhyah | 
prat shy am janam iva sevadhim takmanam pari dadmasi | 5. “His 

(Takman’s) abode are the Mujavats, his abode the Mahavrishas. As 
soon as thou art bom, 0 Takman, thou sojoumest among the Bahlikas. 
7. Go, Takman, to the Mujavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the female S'udra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, 0 
friend, devour the Mahavrishas and the Mujavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Balasa, and with thy sister Kasika > (cough), and with thy 
nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people. 14. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharis, tho 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.” 
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The Mujavats are again mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, 3, 61, 
as follows: Mat te Budra avasam tena paro Miijavato atihi j avatata- 
dhanva pinakdvasah krittivdsdh ahimsan nah sivo atihi j 138 tl This, 0 
Rudra, is thy food; with it depart beyond the Mujavats. With thy 
bow unbent, and concealed from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
uninjuring us and propitious.” 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a Baetrian 
race, and with the Gandharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Roth thinks, 
be a bjll tribe in the north-west of India; and the Mahavrishas may 
belong to the same region. 139 

The Angas and.Magadhas mentioned in verse 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. We have thus in that verse two nations situated to the north¬ 
west, and two to the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 

' 138 Mujavat is explained by the commentator on the Y.S., as the name of a moun¬ 
tain, the place of liudra’s abode: Hujavan ndma kaschit par v a to Budrasya vdsa- 
sthanam | This is apparently a later idea. Compare the Mahubharata, Sauptika- 
parva, 78 5, Evam uktva sa salcrodho jagama vimandh Bhavah^ girer Munjavatah 
pddaiii tapes taptum mahatapah j “Bhava (S'iva) having so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to the quarter of the hill Munjavat, to perform austerity, the great 
devotee;” and the Asvamedhika parva, 180: Girer Kimavatah prishthe Munjmdn 
■ndma parvatah | tapyate yatra bhagavaihs tapo nityam Umapatih\ “On the heights 
of the Himavat mountain there is a hill called Munjavat, where the divine lord of 
TJma (S'iva) performs continual austerity.” The commentator on the S'atapatha- 
bruhmana says it is the “Northern Mountain,” udichyah parvatah j The S'atapa- 
tha-brahmana (ii. 6, 2, 17,) thus comments on the text of the Vaj. S., after quoting 
it: Avaseria vai adhvdnam yanti j tad enam savasam eva anvavdrjuti yatra yatra 
asya char mum tad aim ( atra ha vai asya paro Mvjavndbhyas charanam \ tasmdd 
aha “paro Mujavato ’tiki” iti “ avatata-dhanvd pinaJcavasah ” ity “ ahimsan nah. 
iivo ’ tthi ” ity \ eva etad aha “ /crittivasah ” iti \ nishvapayaty eva enam etat j 
svapann u hi na hanchana hinasti j tasmdd aha “ krittivdsdh” iti | “Men go on 
their way with provision.' He therefore sends him (Rudra) off with provision, 
wherever he has to go. Here his journey is beyond the Mujavats; hence he says 
'pass beyond the Mujavats'with how unbent and concealed,’ ‘ uninjuring us and 
propitious, pass beyond.’ He adds ‘ clad in a skin.’ This lulls him to sleep; for 
while sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says ‘ clad in a skin.’ ” A deriva¬ 
tive of the word Mujavat occurs also in the R.Y. x. 34, 1: Somasya iva Maujava- 
tasya bhakshah | “ Like a draught of the soma produced on Mujavat, or among the 
Mujavats." Yaska, Nir. 9, 8, explains the word thus: Maujavato Mujamti jdtah j 
Mujavrn parvatah. *“Maujavatalj’ means prodneed on Mujavat: Mujavat is a 
mountain.” 

130 On the BahTkas and Bahlikas, see Lassen, Zcitsch. 1840, p. 194; and for 1S39, 
p. 52, If. 
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who lived on the borders of Brahmanical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundaries at the time this incantation was composed. 
(Roth, Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the Atharva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, were really of a 
non-Arian origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

Thus, the Arians appear in later times to have been in communica¬ 
tion with the Gandharas. In the S'atapatha-brahmana allusion is 
made to a royal sage called Svarjit, son of Hagnajit, the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Rajanya, proves his 
Arian origin. This is the passage, S'at.-Br. viii. 1, 4, 10: Atha ha 
sma aha Svarjid Nagnajitah j Nagnachid vd Gandhurah | . . . Yut sa 
tad uvdcha Rajanyabandhur iva tv eva tad uvdcha j “Further Svarjit, 
son of Hagnajit, said. How Nagnajit was a Gandhara. . . . This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Rajanya.” Hagnajit, the Gandhara, 
is also mentioned in the Ait.-Br., vii. 34, as one of the persons who 
received instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
Haracla. 140 He is also mentioned 541 in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., i. 2439-41: Prahrada-sishyo Nagnajit Subalai chubhavat 
tatah | tasya prajd dharma-hantrl jajnc deva-jprukopanat | Gandh&ra- 
rdja-putro ’bhuch Chhakunih Saul alas tathd | Duryodhanasya jananl 
jajndte 'riha-visaradau ( “Hagnajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 
Subala, were then bom. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
born to him became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
born to the king of Gandhara (Subala), S'ukuni Saubala, and the 
mother of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent.” Duryodbana was 
a Kura prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gandharas were 
a people with whom the Arians of India were in the habit of holding 
intercourse, and contracting affinities, and from this intercourse we 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. fur die Kunde des Morgenl., xii. 206): 
“ Though in individual passages of the Mahabharata, hatred and con- 

140 Roth, Lit. and.Hist, of the Yeda, pp. 41, 42. 

141 See Weber, Ind. Stud. L 218-220. 
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tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and 
its five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.” The previous 
passage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said: “ The word Bahlka is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini, 143 as a general designation for the tribes of the Panjab. 
The use of this appellation is thus fully certified; and if the grammar¬ 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahlka country, we may hence conclude that the 
Bahikas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ¬ 
ently from the other Indians.” 

The same writer elsewhere 113 remarks: “ The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Surasvatl, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes: first, those to the east¬ 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p. 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians; . . . but with the exception*ef the Kashmiras, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the 
greater freedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” 
And Weber similarly remarks: 141 “The north-western tribes retained 
their ‘ ancient customs,. which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 

112 The aphorisms here referred to . are iii. 3, 78, and iv. 2, XI7,118. The two 
latter, with the comments, are as follows:—117 | Vahika-grdmebhyaicha\ Vahlka - 
grama-vachibhyo vridha-sanjnakebhyash “ than ” “ nith ” ity etau pratyayau bhava- 
tah | S'akaliki | S'dkalikd | 118 | Vibhdshd VTmareshu | Uilnareshu ye Vahlka - 
grhmus tad-vdchibhyo vridhebhyash “ {han ” “ nith ” ity etau pratyayau va bhava- 
tah | Saudarianiki j Saudarianika [ pakshe chhafy | Saudarianiya | “ 117. The 

affixes than and Si(h are employed in words taking vriddhi, which denote villages of 
the Vahlkas; as S'akalikI, S'akalika. 118. Or the affixes than and nith are optionally 
employed in words taking vriddhi, which denote Yahika villages in the country of 
the Us'Inaras; as Saudarianiki, Saudarianika ; or sometimes with the chhas affix, 
Saudarianiya , 

143 Zeitschrift, ii. 58. See also Asiat, Res. xv. 108; and App. note L. 

114 Ind. Stud. i. 220. 
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Arians obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom j and 
caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.” 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being now aliens from the Brahmanical 
communion, are yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites. 148 (See above, p. 259, and note 35). In addition to this tra¬ 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Mrukta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Kambojas 
spoke an Arian language, Mrukta, ii. 2: “Among some (tribes) 
the original forms are used, among others the derivatives. S'avati 
for the ‘act of going’ is used only among the Kambojas, while 
its derivative iava is used among the Aryas. Dali is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of 'cutting,’ while the word 
datram, ‘sickle,’ (only) is used by’-the men of the north.” If, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambojas is to be trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 
It is implied in the remarks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
between the languages of the Aryas and Kambojas; that the substance 
of both was the same, though in some respects it was variously modified 
and applied. For it is only where such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at¬ 
tention. Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comparison of minor variations could have suggested itself to the 
grammarians. How the country of the Kambojas was situated to the 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Both is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grarhmar to have been studied among the Kambojas. In his Lit. and 
Hist, of the v eda, p. 67, he observes: “ The multitude of grammarians 
whose opinions are cited in the Pratisakhyas, proves how widely grardr 

145 This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern and 
southern tribes, the Pundras, Odras and frravidas, who, as we shall afterwards see. 
could not have been of Arian origin. 
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matieal studies were pursued; and Yaska (Nirukta ii. 2: see above, and 
p. 152), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to which verbal 
forms were variously employed by the grammarians of four different 
provinces. These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas; together 
with the Prachyas and Udlchyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture; and 
consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as the well-known passage in Manu’s 
Institutes (x, 43) shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of the Indians. 
..... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken place between the Kambojas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” 148 

Now, as I have intimated, the fact, that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tribes to the west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians ; U7 and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arians immigrated into India from that direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 

146 In his later work, the edition of the Mrukta, Roth suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may be 
interpolated. He adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows that the 
ancient Indians imagined the Kambojas also to he students of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Erlaut., pp. 17,18. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 373-377, 
Professor Muller makes some remarks on the same passage. He alludes to the fact 
that' a similar passage occurs in the Mahfibhashya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm Roth’s conjecture regarding the spurious¬ 
ness of portions of the passage, it may also he possible that the Mahubhashya has 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both the Nirukta and the Mahfibhashya may 
have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical tradition.” In any 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kambojas, looks as if it must have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the Mahfibhashya is as 
follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyne’s edition: S'avatir gati-karma Kamb^feahv eva 
bhashito bhavati j vilcare eva enam Aryah bhashante “iavah” iti | “ JIammatih ” 
Surashtmhu “ ramhatih" Prachya-ihadhyamshu “ gamiin ” eva tv Aryah prayun- 
jate | “ JDatir ” lavanarthe Trdchyeslm datram Tldlchyeshu | “ S’avati, as a verb of 
going, is employed only by the Kambojas; the Axyas use only its derivative, sfava. 
The Surfishtras use kammati , the central and eastern tribes ramhati , hut the Aryas 
only garni in the sense of ‘ going.’ Ddti occurs among the eastern tribes as the' 
verb for ‘cutting;’ daira, a ‘ sickle/ alone is used by the people of the north” 

• 147 See Appendix, note M. See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. p. 670, 671; and Strabo, 
there ouoted. 
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(Nir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also. Now, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvatl or of the Yamuna, 
or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates Prachyas, or “ men of 
the east,” must have been the Klkatas, or the Magadhas, or the Angas, 
or the Yangas. But since it is evident from this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner-be argued from this 
circumstance that the Aryas must have penetrated into Indie- from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, 
such as that in the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i. 10-18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east; and that therefore we may reasonably suppose that these 
Praehya tribes did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the' population which had migrated from the west, or 
that at least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from the Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from Yaska does not stand alone ; it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the Indo-Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, he also explained'on Mr. 
Curzon’s hypothesis, that these tiibes bad emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already seen, pp. 312, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive fipm the facts just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this: We find the north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same language as the Arian 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will be shown at length in 
the next chapter) that different parts (the eastern and southern as 
well as the north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribes speaking languages fundamentally distinct from those 
of the Arian race. Prom this I draw the conclusion that the Arian 
Indians must have, come from without, from the same side which w? 
find to he occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them¬ 
selves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ARIANS IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE'EAST AND' 

SOUTH. 

Ik the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of argu¬ 
ments derived from comparative philology, and .from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove—First, that the dominant race which we find 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch¬ 
thonous, hut immigrated into that country from Central Asia; a,nd 
Secondly,^that the route by which this people penetrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. I shall, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub¬ 
stantiated; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian 
tribes after they had entered the Panjab, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east. We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, ff.), from an examination of the oldest Indian records, 
the hymns of the Kigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as has also been already intimated, pp. 291) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Aryas, and distinguished them expressly from another class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from the Aryas, and perhaps different from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the n orth-west. I shall afterwards adduce. various 
passages from the )Brahmanas and post-Yedic writings, illustrative of 
the progress of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the funda¬ 
mental differences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of the south of India—differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialectk were originally vernacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facts support the conclusion to which we have been already led, that 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in India, but immigrated 
into that country from the north-west. 


Sect. I.— Distinction drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus w 
the Rigveda. 

1 proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Vedie hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated 'as Dasyus. ■ This will appear 
from the following texts. E.Y. 51, 8, 9: Vijdnlhi Aryan ye cha 
dasyavo l.arhmishmate randhaya iasad avratan | idki lhava yajamunasya 
chodita vikid it ta te sadhamadeshu chakana j “ Distinguish between 
the Aryas and those who are Dasyus: chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless], subject them to the saerificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices. I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals.” 1 x. 86,19: Ay am emi vichakaiad vichinvan 
dasam dry am | “Here I come,” (says Indra) “perceiving and distin¬ 
guishing the Dasa and the Arya.” i. 103, 3; Sa jatulharma srad~ 
dadhdnah ojah puro vilhindann aeharad vi daslh j vidvdn vajrin dasyave 
hetim asya dryam saho vardhaya dyumnam Indra | “ Armed with the 
lightning,* and trusting in his strength, he (Indra) moved about shat¬ 
tering the cities of the Dasyus. Indra, thunderer, considering, hurl 
thy shaft against the Dasyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117. 21 Tavam vrikena Ahina vcypantd ishdm duhana 
manushaya dasra | abhi dasyum lakurena dhamanta urn jyotis chak- 

■ 1 This text, as well as R.V. i. 103, 3, given below, 'is quoted by Professor Muller, 
. “Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, note. 

2 Professor Benfey (Orient und Occident, iii. 132) renders jatubharma, “a born 
•warrior.” Prof. Aufrecht considers it to mean “ carrying off the victory, or palm,’” 
deriving jat-u from/t, to conquer, which he thinks had another form ja, from which 
comes jayu, “victorious.” 
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rathur aryuya | “ 0 beautiful Asvins, sowing barley witlx tbe plough,- 
drawing forth (lit milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a great light 
for the Arya.” 8 i. 130, 8 : Indrah samatsu yajamdnam dryam pravad 
viheshu satamutir ajislm svarmilheshu ajishu | manave s&sad avratan 
tvacham kruhndm arandhayat | “ Indra, who in a hundred ways pro¬ 
tects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastizing the neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu” (or the Arian man). 3 4 iii. 34, 8, 
9‘: Sasuna yah, prithivlm dydm utemam Indr am madanti anu dhiranasah\ 
sasuna atydn uta suryam sasana Indrah sasana purubhojasam, gam j 
hiranyam uta bhogam sasana hatvl das'yun pra dryam varnam drat | 
“The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much-nourishing cow; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryan 
colour.” iv. 26, 1, 2 Aham Manur abhavam suryas cha aham Kak-. 
shivan rishir ami viprah | aham Kuisam Arjuneyaih ni rinje aham kavir 
Usandh pasyata mam j 2 j aham bhumim adadum drydya aham vrishfim 
dusushe martydya j aham apo anayarn vdvasdnah mama devaso anu 
hetum dyan | “ I,” says Indra, “ was Manu, and I'the sun; I am the 

3 Sayaija interprets the “ great light,” cither of the glory acquired by the Alvins: 
Smkvyaih tejo mdhntmyam chakrathuji | or of the sun: Vktirnam surydkhyam 
jyolih | “ For it is the living man who beholds the sun Jwan hi suryam pasyati } 
Roth thinks this verse may refer to some forgotten legend, and that vrika may have 
the ordinary sense of “wolf.” He compares R..V. viii. 226: Dasasyanta manure 
purinjam divi yavam vriMna karshathah | “ Desiring to he bountiful to the man, ye 
have of old in the sky ploughed barley with the wolf." He is also of opinion that 
dhamanta lias in the verse before us its proper sense of “blowing,” and refers in proof 
to the words of R.V. ix. 1, 8, dhamanti bahuram dritim ] Bakura perhaps signifies, 
he thinks, a “ crooked wind instrument, which the Asvins used to terrify their 
enemies; and bakura ” (in R.V. ix, 1, 8) “ might denote a skin shaped like a 
bakura Illustr. of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexicon, Roth adheres to the opinion 
that bakura is probably a martial wind-instrument, and that bakuro dritih is a bag¬ 
pipe. The two following passages also similarly speak of light: R.V. ix. 92, 5: 
Jyotir yad ahne akrinod u lokam pravad manurn dasyave kar abhikam | “ When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the Dasyu,” R.Y. x. 43, 4: . . . vidat svar manave 
jyotir dryam | “He (Indra) gave to Manu blessedness (and) a glorious light.” 

4 This passage is translated in a review of the first volume of this work, con¬ 
tained in the “ Times” of 12th April, 1858. The “black skin,” is there interpreted 
of the dark colour of the Dasyns. The next passage is also partly quoted in the 
same article. 
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wfse rishi Kakshlvat. I subdue Kutsa, the son of Arjupi.’ I am the 
sage TJ^anas: behold me. 2.1 gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the saerifieer. I have led the longing waters. The gods have fol¬ 
lowed my will .” 5 iv. 30, 18 : The Sanskrit text of the following is 
given above, p. 347.: “Thou, 0 Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu ” 
(river), vi. 25, 2, 3 : Abhir visvah alhiyujo visuchir drydya viso ava- 
tarlr ddsih\ Indra jamayah uta ye ajamayo arvdchlndso vanusho ywyujre\ 
tvam eshdm vithura kavdmsi jahi vrishnydni krinuhi pardchah | “ By 
these (succours), subdue to the Arya all the hostile Dasa people every¬ 
where. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, and put them to flight.” vi. 33, 3 ; Team tan Indra ubhaydn 
amitrdn dasa. vritrdni arya. cha sura | vadMr 'tty adi. “ Bo thou, 
heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes, (our) Dasa and our Arya 
enemies, etc. vi. 60, 6 : Sato vritrdni arya hato dasdni satpati | hato 
visvah apa dvishah | “ Do ye, 0 lords of the heroic, slay our Arya 

enemies, slay our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” B.V. 
vii. 5, 6 : Tvam dasyfin olcaso Ague djah uru jyotir janayann drydya [ 
“ Thou, Agni, drovest the Dasyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1 : Ddsd cha vritrd hatam drydni cha sudd - 
8am Indra- Varuna ’vasd ’ vatam | “ Slay both the Dasa enemies and 
thb Arya; protect Sudas (or the liberal man) with your succour* 0 

6 Sayana connects the word arya, as an. epithet with Manu understood. Professor 
Weber, Ind. Stud, i. 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this passage the moon. 
(In pp. 194, 5, he has a dissertation on the word Manu.) The speaker in these 
verses appear to ho Indra. (See Butkl. and Roth’s Dictionary, sub voce, Us an as.) 
The AnukramanT, as quoted by Sayana, says, Adyabhis tisribhir Indram iva atm&- 
nam risids tmhtava Indro vd dtmdmrn j “ In the first three verses the rishi cele¬ 
brates himself as if under the character of Indra; or Indra celebrates himself." 
Kuhn (Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 143) conjectures that Vumadeva may perhaps have 
been an ancient epithet of Indra. In R.V. x. 48, 1, Indra says,_ similarly: Aham. 
dasushc vibhajami bhojanam | “I distribute food to the saerifieer, etc. Ike 
pantheistic author of. the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad, thinks that the Rishi Vuma- 
deva is speaking of himself in these words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 216); Tad 
yo yo dev ana m pvatyabudhyata, set. eva tad abhavat tatha rishinam tathu manush- 
yamm ( lad ha etat pas'yann rishir Vamadevah pratipede “ aham ITanur abhnvam 
suryas cha" Hi j “Whosoever of gods, rishis, or men, understood That, he became 
That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this text, ‘ I was Manu, I the 
sun, etc.” Us’anas is connected with Indra in R.V. vi. *20, 11. 

24 
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Indra and. Vanina.” x. 38, 3: To no dasah aryo vd purushfuta 
adevah Indra yudhaye chiketaii | asmahhis te susJiahah santu iatravah 
tvaya vayam, tan vanity dma „ sangame j “ 0, much landed Indra, what¬ 
ever nngodlj person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against ns, let 
these enemies be easily subdued by ns. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” x. 49, 3: Aham S'ushnasya snathitd vadhar yamam na yo 
rare dry am ndma dasyate | “I, the slayer of S'ushna, have restrained 

the bolt,—I who have not abandoned the Aryan name to the Dasyu.” 
x. 65,11: Brahma gam aham janayanta oshadhir vanaspatin prithivim 
parvatan apah j suryam divi rohayantah suddnavah arya vratd visrijanto 
adhi kshami | “ These bountiful ones ” (the gods named in the pre¬ 

ceding verse) “have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters;—causing the sun to 
ascend the sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth. v 6 x. 83, 1: 
Sdhydma dasam dry am tvaya yuja vayam sahaskritena sahasd sahasvatd | 
“May we,” (0 Manyu) “associated with thee, the mighty one, over¬ 
come both Dasa and Arya through (thy) effectual energy.” x. 102, 3: 
Antar yachha jighdmsato vajram Indra alhiddsatah | ddsasya vd magha- 
vann dryasya vd sanutar yavaya vadham | “ lie strain, 0 Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous assailant: remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
be he Dasa or Arya.” x. 138, 3: Vi suryo madhye amuchad rathafh 
vidad dasdya pratimdnam dry ah j “ The sun has launched his car in 
mid-heaven: the Arya has paid back a recompense to the Dasyu.” 
viii. 24, 27 : Yah rikshad amhaso machad yo vd ary at saptasindhushu | 
vadhar ddsasya tuvinrimna ninamah j “ Who delivered [usj from the 
destroyer, from calamity; who, 0 powerful [god], didst # avert the 
bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of] the seven streams.” 

The above-cited texts seem to show that the Eigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from the constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Dasyu, in most of those texts; and from the specification in others of 

6 Compare R.V. vii. 99, 4: TJrurn yajndya ehakrathur u lokam. janayanta. 
suryam ushasam agnim | Ddsasya chid vrishaiiprasya mdydh jaghnathur nara 
pritand/yeshw: “Ye (Indra and Yishnu) have provided abundant room, for the 
sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye, 0 heroes, have destroyed the 
powers of the hull-nosed Dasa.” 
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enemies, both. A.rya and Dasyu. If human enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, we may Reasonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com¬ 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially; as 
they had never dreamt of the modem critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. 'Yaska 
(Nirukta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the words “ son of a [or, 
of the] lord.” 7 .The word Dasyu is interpreted by him etymologically, 
thus: “Dasyu comes from the root das, to destroy; in him moisture 
is consumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies]’ 8 

Sayana interprets the word Arya, b^- “wise performers of rites;” 9 
wise worshippers;” 10 “wise; 11 “one to whom all should resort;” 12 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the three highest 
castes;” 13 “practising ceremonies;” 11 “most excellent through per¬ 
formance of ceremonies;” 15 and in two places, i. 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, he regards it as an epithet of Mann. The same commentator in>- 
terprets the word Dasyu of the “robber Vritra;” 18 “enemies whb 
destroy the observers of Vedic rites;” 17 “the Asuras, Pisachas, etc), 
who destroy;” 18 “the vexing Asuras;” 19 “all the people who destroy 
religious rites;” 20 “Tala and the other Asuras,who destroy religious 
rites ;” 2 * “‘enemies devoid of religious ceremonies.” 22 Prom these quo¬ 
tations it will be seen that Sayana mostly understands the Dasyus of 
superhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human enemies. 

7 Nir. vi. 26 : JLryah Isvara-putrah | See Benfey’s remarks on this definition in 
Go%,Gel. Anz., for 1861, pp. 141, f. 

“Nir. vii. 23: Dasyur dasyateh kshaydrthad upadasyanty asmin rasuh upadd- 
sayati karmani \ 

8 Yidmho ’nushthatrm | on R.V. i. 51, 8. 

10 Yidvamscih stotarah | oni. 103, 3. 11 Vidushe |. on i. 117, 21. 

12 Aranlyam sarvair gantavyam | on i. 130, 8. 

13 Uttamam varnam traivarnikam j on iii. 34, 9. 

14 Karma~yuktdni | on vi. 22, 10. 

15 JLurmanushfhatritvena sreshthdni | on vi. 33, 3. 

16 Ohoram vritram | on i. 33, 4. 

17 AnushthatrTndm upakshapayitdrah iatravah | oni. 51, 8; andi. 103, 3. 

18 TJpakshaya-Jcdrinam asuram piiachadilcam | on i. 117, 21. 

19 Bddhakdn asuran j on iii. 34, 9. 

20 Karmanam upakshapayitrir viivah mrvah prajah | on vi. 25, 2. 

21 Upakshapayitrln karma-virodhino Yala-prabhritln asuran | on vi. 33, 3. 

22 Karmahmdh iatravah | on vi. 60, 6. 
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In Ins note on i. 100, 8, lie speaks of them as 4 ‘destroying enemies 
living on the earth;”* 3 and in another place he explains the Dasa 
varna, as being either “the S'udras and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying Asura.” 24 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the B.Y., to which I 
shall presently refer, the words Dasya and Dasa are applied to demons 
of different orders, or goblins (Asuras, , Bakshasas, etc.); but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texts which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under¬ 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribe's of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in- the 
Aitareya-brahmana, in Manu, and in the Mahabharata. Thus the 
author of the Aitareya-brahmana, after making Yisvamitra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii. 18: Tan anuvyajahara “ ant an vah prajd 
IhahMsJita ” iti | te ete Andhruh Pundrdh S'abardh Pulinddh Mutibak 
ity udantydh laJiavo lhavanti \ Vai&vamitrak dasyundm bhfiyishthdh j 
“ let -your - progeny possess the extremities [of the land],” adds, 
.**These are the Andhras, Pundras, S'abaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Yisvamitra.” 25 And in the authoritative definition already 
quoted 28 (see also vol. i., p. 482), Manu tells us: “ Those tribes in the 
world which are without the pale of the castes sprung from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas, or of the Ary as, are all called Dasyus.” 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people, ii. 26, • 1025: 
Pauravam yudhi nirjitya Dasyunparvatci-vasinah | ganun JJtsavasanhetdn 
ajayat sapta pundavah j “ Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 
the Pandava conquered the Utsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains.” And again, Ibid. ver. 1031-2: Daradan . 
saha Kdmbojadr ajayat PdJcasdsanih { praguttardm disaih ye cha vasanty 
dir ity a JDa&yavah i nivasanti vane ye cha tan sarvdn ajayat prabhuh 'j 
lohdn Partumkambojdn Rishilcan uttaran api\ “Pakasasani conquered 

23 Pri.thivy5.in ihumau vartamdndn dasyun upakshapayitrln satrun j on i. 100. 8. 

24 Dasani iarnam iudrddiham yadvu dasam upakshapayitaram adharam nikrisM 
fam asuram. 

38 See the first volume of this work (2nd ed.), pp. 355, ff. 

86 See above p. 151. 
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the Daradas, with the Kami)oj as, and the Dasyus who dwell in. the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas (furthest Kambojas), and the northern 
Kishikas.” And once more: JTdmhojdndm sahasrais cha ‘ S'akdndm 
cha visdmpate J S'abaranam, Kiratanam Varvaranam tathaim cha [ 
agamy arupdm, prithivim mumsa-bnita-kardamam | Kritavdms tatta 
S'aineyah kshapayams tdvakam lalam j Dasyunam sa-sirastrdnaih siro- 
Ihir lunamurdhajaih J dtrghakur chair mahi kirna vivarhair andajair 
iva | “ S'aineya (Krishna’s charioteer) made the beautiful earth a 

mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of - Kambojas, 
S'akas, S'avaras; Kiratas, Yarvaras, destroying thy host. The earth 
was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their wings.” 27 Here it is evident 
that the word Dasyu, in the latter part of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previously 
mentioned, the Kambojas, S'akas, etc. 

Another passage occurs in the S'anti IJarva of the Mahabh., sect. 65, 
verses 2429, ff., where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Dasyus; and where the duties to be observe# 
by the Dasyus are described. The Dasyus therefore cannot nave 
been regarded by the author of the Mahabharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharata, S'anti P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, A.) about the sage Gautama living among the Dasyus: 
Bhishma uvdcha | hanta te vartayishje J ham itihasam puratanam | udlch- 
yam disi yadvrittam Mlechheshu manujudhipa J Irahmano madhyadesiyah 
kaichid mi hrahna-varjitam | grdmam vriddhi-yutam vXkshya pruvisad 
lhaiksha-kdihkshayd | tatra JDasyur dhanayutah sarva-varna-viiesha- 
vit ) Irahmanyah satyasandhai cha dam cha nirato ’ihavat | tasya kshayam 
upagamya tato hhikshaih ayachata | . . . . J Gmtamah sannikarshena 
Dasyulhih samatam iydt j tathd fu vasatas tasya l)asyu-grdme sukhaih 
tadd \ ... . him idam hurushe mohad vipras team hi kulodvahah { 
liiadhyadesa-parynato Dasyu-bhavam gatah katham 1 Bhishma is the 
speaker: “ I will tell thee an ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mleehhas. A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular village, which was destitute 
37 Matebh. Drona Parra. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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of Brahmans [or the Yeda], to he in a prosperous condition, entered it 
to solicit alms. There lived there a wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and liberal. 
Approaching his house, the Brahman asked alms,” and a house. .... 
“Prom proximity with the Dasyus, Gautama [the Brahman in question] 
became like them. While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Dasyus/’ another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him: “What 
is this that thou art foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of 'good 
family, well known in the central region: how is it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Dasyu?” 

Prom the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and the 
Mahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, when occurring in 
the Yeda, is sometimes at least , to be understood of men, and, con¬ 
sequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en¬ 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, the Dasyus are regarded as 
degraded Arians, 28 (though Manu says that some of them Bpoke Mlechha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas (see 
above,~p. 355, f.), are included among them. But though it is true 
that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in¬ 
stitutions were so designated in after-times, the term Dasyu could not 
well have been so applied in the earlier Yedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them 
laxly could scarcely have arisen/and the tribes who are stigmatized 
•by the Yedic poets, as persons of a different religion^ must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
with the Arians, and were, in fact, of an origin totally distinct. 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the Rig- 
Yeda we must, in some passages, though not in all, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with, whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west of India, were brought into contact and conflict. 
Before we proceed further, however, it will be interesting to revie'w 
some of the other principal texts of the R.Y. in which the Aryas and 
Dasyus ar.e mentioned. I should be glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each case at a definite result in regard to the ap- 

28 See Lassen, Zeitschrift, li. 49, ff. 
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plication made of the words Dasyu and Dasa, and to determine pre¬ 
cisely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under that designation and the Ary as. But the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected arid arranged a con¬ 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the mature researches of some more competent scholar. 

[Since the above remarks were written, Professors Benfey and Both 
have expressed their opinions on this subj ect. The former scholar writes 
as follows, in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Grott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 137, ff.: “ On a point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself one further ob¬ 
servation. It is weE known that in the Vedas the word * dasyu,’ and 
in place of it also ‘ dasa,’ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘arya.’ 
... It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
themselves by the word arya; it is therefore a natural supposition that by 
the words ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages. On the 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods are in 
conflict, and whose defeat is a condition of the earth receiving the 

heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods.The question 

arises whether one of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other,-or whether any third sense 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyu’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave) in the same antithesis (with ‘arya’)—an employ¬ 
ment which we may with the highest probabiEty conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation from the fact that according 
to an abundance of analogies ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.” .... After stating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion, Prof. Benfey proceeds: ‘‘ The 
essential similarity of ‘dasa’ and ‘das’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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‘ dasa ’ has decidedly the sense of * slave,* and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both ‘ dasa * and 
‘dasyu,’ in contrast with the ‘ ary a, 5 at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter at the time of their diffusion; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no doubt was not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people,, was transferred by the 
Arians to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re¬ 
presented as the rebellions slaves of the deities. 

“ The view that in this contrasted relation ‘dasa’ has really the sense 
of ‘slave,’ ‘servant,’ is supported by three essentially similar half 
verses of the Atbarvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which ‘ S'udra,’ the well-known name for the servile caste , in India, 
stands, in the same contrast to ‘ ary a,’ as ‘ dasyu ’ and ‘ dasa ’ elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4 Taya ’ ham sarvarn pasydmi ya& cha S'udrah 
utaryah j ‘ By this (plant) I see every one, whether ‘ S'udra or Arya.’ 
The second text is iv. 20, 8: TenaMrn sarvarn, pahjdmi uta S'udram 
utaryam | ‘ By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether S'udra 
or Arya.’ The third is xix. 62, 1,” which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 
but which runs thus: Priyam ma, krinu deveshu priyam rdjasu ma 
krinu | priyarn sarvasya pasyatah uta sudre utarye j -“ Make me dear 
to the gods; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who.beholds 
me, whether to S'udra or Arya.” 

Professor Roth, in his Lexicon, s.v. dasyu, defines that word as de¬ 
noting (1) “a class*of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Aghi in particu¬ 
lar.” Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
names, as Shmbara, S'ushna, Chuinuri, etc., bear the general appella¬ 
tion of Dasyu. They are not only spirits of darkness like the'Rakshases, 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A.Y., xviii. 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men ( Ye dasyavah pitrishu pravish - 
tdh jnutimukhus charanti). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generally with men ( manu , ayu, nar ), and are called amanusha in 
R.Y., x. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to R.Y., viii. 87, 6; 
ix. 92, 5; Yah, 2, 8; R.Y., vi. 14, 3, and v. 7, 10); and (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men (arya)', and it is hut seldom, if 
at all (be considers), that the explanation of dasyu as referring to the 
non-Arians, the barbarians, is advisable (in proof of which he cites 
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R.Y., i. 117, 21; vii. 5, 6; ii. 11, 18, f.; iii. 34, 9; i. 103, 3; x. 49, 
3; i. 51, 8). The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2)—he goes on to say—an oppro¬ 
brious designation of hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passages of the Yeda, v. 70, 3, turyama dasyun tanubhih; 
“let us overcome the Dasyus in our own persons:” x. 83, 6, hanava 
dasyun uta bodhi apeTi | “ let us slay the Dasyus,, and do thou recollect 
thy friend.” In Ait. Br., vii. 18, they are barbarous tribes: Vativa - 
mitrah dasyunam bhuyishfhdh | “Most of the Dasyus are descended from 
Yisvamitra.”] 

Sect. II.— Additional Vedio texts hearing on the relations of the Aryas 

and Dasyus. 

First: In the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18: Dasyun S'imyums cha puruhutah evair hatvu prithivydm sarvd 
nivarhit | sanat Jcshetrarn sakhibhih svitnyebhih sanat suryam sanad apah 
suvajraJi | “ (Indra), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
smitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and S'imyus [or destroyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining friends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters.” 29 ii. 20, 7: iSa vritrahd Indrah Icrishnayonlhpurandaro daslr 
■ air ay ad vi | ajanayad manave hham apas cha ityudi | “ Indra, the 

99 Several points are obscure in this passage. Is the word S'imyu the name of a 
tribe (as Professor 'Wilson renders it), or does it merely mean a destroyer ? In R.V. 
vii. 18, 5, we have the 'words s'ardhantam simyum, which Professor Roth (Lit. and 
Hist, of the Yeda, p. 94) renders by “defiant wrong-doer.” Sayana on that passage 
explains s'imywn hy bodhamanam | “understanding” (participle). In the text 
before us- he explains the word S'amayitrm vadhakarino rdkshasadm | “ Subduers, 
i.e. slayers, RakshasEjs, etc.” ; and again on the same passage: S'imyun j S’amu 
upaiame | isamayati sarvaih tiraskaroti iti rdkshasadih s'imyuh \ “The verb s'am 
designates one who contemns every one else. S'imyu therefore= Itakshasa, etc.” 
Then, who are the “ shining friends ” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts ? 
or the fair-complexioned Aryas ? In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words 
sakhibhih svebhih, “Ms friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He ex¬ 
plains verse 18 thus: svitnyebhih ivetavarnair alankarena diptdngair sakhibfur 
mitrabhutair marudbhih saha kshetram satrunam svabhutdm bhumim sanat sama- 
bhakshit j “Along with his white-colonred (i.e. whose limbs were shining with orna¬ 
ments) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies.” On 
the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken 
, of as, according to Sayana’s gloss, the persons with whom the sun was shared. The 
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slayer of Yrifcra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of black descent. He produced the earth and waters for Mann.” 80 The 
passages iii. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p, 360, f.), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3: Tvarh 
ha m tyad adamayo dasyumr ekah> krishttr avanor aryaya | “Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyus: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Ary a.” 31 vi. 61, 3: Uta hhitibhyo avanir avindah j 
“Ahd thou (Sarasvatl) hast obtained lands for men.” 32 vii. 19, 3: 
Paurukutsim Trasadasyum avah kshetrasata witrahatyeshu purum | 
“ Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, in fights 

words there are.: Aamdkebhir nribhih suryam sanat J which Sayana renders, AsmadT- 
yait nribhih ptirushath suryam suryaprakdsam sanat sambhaktam karotu s'atru- 
purushais tu drishti-nirodhakham mdhakaram saihyojayatu j “Let Mm divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies in darkness which shall 
obstruct their view.” The same words are rendered by Rosen: Nostratibus virls 
solem eoncedat , “ Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen/’ where the words in 
the instrumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them. If they bear 
that sense in verse 6, they may equally have it in the 18th also. The meaning 
would then be, “He bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends.” 
But this use of the instr. would not suit verse 10, Sa gramebhih sanita sa rathebhiji | 
whether we understand gramebhih of villages, or hosts. On the words, “ his fair 
friends,” Professor Wilson remarks, Rigveda i. p. 260, note: “ These, according to 
the scholiast, are the winds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of the 
enemy's country ( satrunam bhumim ) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to earthly friends or worsMppers of Indra, who were white ( s'roitnya) in 
comparison with the darker tribes of the conquered country.” The worshipper’s 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the R.Y., as, i. 101, 1; iv. 
16,10; vi. 18, 5 ; vf. 21, 6 and 8 ; vi. 45, 7. Rosen renders this passage: Expug- 
navit, terrain sociis suis nitentibus, “ He conquered the earth with his struggling 
companionsthus giving another sense to s'vitnyebhih. In two other hymns, vii. 
99, 3, and x. 65, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), we find mention made of the sun in 
a ^omewhat similar manner as in the verse under review. In Ms translation of the 
Rigveda in Orient und Occident, ii. 518, f., Prof. Benfey gives the following sense 
to the verse before us: “ The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of mis¬ 
chief; in tempest he shatters them to the ground with his bolt; with Ms shining 
comrades the thunderer acquired ground, sun, and floods.” 

30 Sayana explains the words krishnayonlh, etc., thus: krishnayonir nikrishtajdtir, 
dasir upakshapayatrlr asurth senah, “the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
degraded rank,” The YalakMlya ii. 8, has the following words: yebhir ni dasyum 
manush'o nighoshayah j “ The horses with which (Indra) thou didst scare (?) the 
Dasyu away from the man.” 

31 Sayana explains krishtih, “people,” by putnadasadin, “children, slaves,” etc. 

33 Sayana explains avanih, by Asurair apahpitah bhumih, “lands taken away by 

the Asuras.” Roth (Diet.) assigns also to the word the sense-of “ streamswMch 
it might seem to be the function of Sarasvatl to give rather than lands. 
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with foes for the acquisition of land.” vii. 100, 4: Vichakrame prithivim 
esha etam Jcshetrdya Vishnur manave dasasyan | “ This Yishnu traversed 
this earth, to give it Tor a domain to Mann (or the [Aryan] man).” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subjugation 
"of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryas, on their immigration from the 
north-west; but it must be confessed that the explanation is uncertain. 
In R.Y., x.' 65, 11, quoted above (p. 362), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51, 8, 9; i. 130, 
8), the epithets avr&ta and apavrata , “ devoid of,” or “ opposed to, 
religious rites,” or “lawless,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) are specified. 

They are (1) described as a degraded race, i. 101, 5:' Tndro yo 
dasyun 'adharan avatirat marutvantam sal&hydya havamahe f “ We 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts, who subdued 
the base Dasyus” [or, “subdued and humbled the Dasyus”]. 33 ii. 11, 
18: Dhishva savah iUra yena Vritram avalhinad Danum Aurnavdbham | 
ap&vrinor jyotir dry ay a ni savyatah' sddi dasyur Indra \ “Maintain, 
0 hero, that strength by which thou hast broken down Yyitra, Danu, 
Aurnavabha. Thou hast revealed light to the Arya, and. the Dasyu 
has been set on thy left hand.” 34 The text of the following, R.Y., 
ii. 12, 4, has been already given in p. 282: “ He who swept away the 
low Dasa colour.” 35 - iv. 28, 4: Visvasmdt aim adhamdn Indra dasyun 
viso ddalr akrinor aprasastdh | “ Indra, thou hast made these Dasyus 
lower than all, and the servile people without renown.” 

They are described (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of,the Aryas. i. 33, 4, 5: Ayajvdnah Sanakah pretim 
lyuh | para chit ilrsha mvrijm te Indra ayajvdno yajvabhik spardhamdnuh\ 

33 Sayana explains this of making the' Asuras vile and slaying them; Asurdn 
adharan nihfishtdn kritva. 

31 Sayana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mythical personage 
Vritra. The words ni + sddi, making together nishddi, present a curious coincidence 
with the word JSTishada. 

85 Roth (Diet.) gives the sense of “removing, putting away,” to guhd.k'ah. 
Sayana explains it of “ hiding in a cavern.” The word varna, colour, race, which is 
applied to the Aryas, iii. 34, 9, is here made use of in speaking of the Dasyus., 
Sayana,explains the latter, either of the S'Qdra caste, or of the Asuras. 
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“ The unsacrificing Sanakas perished. Contending with the sacrificers,. 
the non-sacrificers fled, 0 Indra, with averted faces.” 38 i. 131, 4: 
S’as as tam Indra martyam ayajyum ityadi j “Thou, 0 Indra, hast 
chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.” 37 i. 132, 4: Sunvadbhyo 
randhaya kanchid ayratam hrinayantafh chid avratam | “Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful.” iv. 16, 9: Ni mdyavdn ahirahma dasyur arta | “The 
deceitful, prayerless Dasyu has perished.” R.Y., v. 7, 10: Ad Ague 
,(aprinato Hrih sasahydd dasyun ishah sasahyad nrin | “ 0 Agni, may 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyus: may Isha over¬ 
come the men.” R.Y., vi. 14, 3: Turvanto dasyum dyavo vrataih 
sihhanto mratam | “ Men subduing the Dasyu, with rites (or laws) 

overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9: Apavratdn 
prasave vdvridhdnan Irahma-dvishah suryud yavayasva | “Remove 
far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 59, 10: Tv am nah Indra ritayus tvanido ni trimpasi | 
madhye vasishva tuvinrimna urvor ni dasam siinatho hathaih | 11 | 

36 Sayana describes the Sanakas as followers of Yj-itra: Atanndmakah Vritra- 
nucharah. I cannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. They may hare 
been heretical Aryas and not Dasyus. A Sanaka was a mindborn son of Brahma. 
Wilson, Yish. Pur., first edition, p. 38, note 13, Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 385, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahabh. xii. 13,078,' where he is mentioned as a sage. Benfey 
renders samlcnh “ old.” 

37 In i. 100, 15, the word marttdh , “men,” is opposed to devah, “gods.” The 
word martya , “mortal,” is usually applied to men. But from the following passage 
of the S'atapatha-bruhmana it appears that the Asuras also are regarded as mortal, 
and that the gods too were formerly so. ii. 2, 2, 8, ff.: JDevascha vai AmraScha 
ubhaye prdjapatyah paspridhire | Te ubhaye eva awtmdna asuh, martya hy asuh | 
andtmd hi martyah | Teshu ubhayeshu martyeshu Agnir eva amrita dsa j Tam ha 
sma ubhaye amritam upajivanti .... Tato devas laniyamsa iva parUiiishire J Te 
archantah s'ramyantas cheruh j TJta Asuran sapatndn martydn abhibhavema iti te 
etadamritam agnyddheyam dadrisuh\ Te ha uchuh j hanta idam amritam antarat- 
matin ddadhdmahai | Te idam amritam antaratmann adhaya amrita bhutva astaryya 
Ihutva starydn sapatndn martydn abhibhavishydma iti. “The gods and Asuras, 
both the offspring of Prajapati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agui alone was immortal; and they both derived life from him, the immortal. . . . 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise devotion and 
austerity, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asuras, they beheld 
this imraorftd consecrated fire. They then said, ‘Come, let us place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost soul. Having done so, and having [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal and conquerable enemies.' ” The gods 
accordingly placed the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the 
Asuras. 
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Anyavratam amdnusham ayajvanam adevayum | m svah sakhu dudhuvlta 
parvatah mghn&ya dasyum parvatah. | “ Thou, Indra, lovest our re¬ 

ligious rites; thou tramples!; down those that revile thee; thou, 
vigorous hero, guard thyself in thy Vital parts {lit. thighs); thou hast 
smitten the Dasa with thy blows. II. Let his own friend.,Parvata, 
let Parvata strike down to swift destruction the Dasyu who observes 
different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.” 33 iv. 41, 2 : Sahvdmso dasyum avratam | “ Subduing the 

irreligious Dasyu.” 39 x. 22, 7, 8: A nah Indra prikshase asmukam 
brahma udyatam | tat tva yachamahe avah S'ushnam yad harm amdnusham | 
8 | Akarma Dasyur alhi no amantur anyavrato pmdnushah | tvam tasya 
amitrahan mdhar Dasyasya dambhaya | “Our prayer, 0 Indra, is 
lifted up to thee for sustenance. We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman S'ushna. The Dasyu, irre¬ 
ligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, is against us: do 
thou, 0 slayer of our foes, subdue the weapon of this Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries ot 
the Yedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “anindra,” “without Indra,” 
“despisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts, R.Y., i. 133, 
1: Ubhepmami rodasi ritena druho dahdmi sam mahtr unindr ah ( “By 
sacrifice I purify' both worlds, I consume .the great female-goblins 
which regard not Indra.” B.Y., iv. 23, 7 : JDruham jighdm&an dhva- 
rasam anindram tetihte tigmd tujase anikd | “Seeking to slay the 
injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, he (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” ’ B.Y., v. 2, 3: Hiranya- 
dantam suchivarnam drat kshetrud apasyam ayudhd mimanam | daduno 
asmai amritam viprikkat kirn mam anindruh krinavann anuklhuh ( 
“Prom an adjacept spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 

38 I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for aid in the translation of this passage. The 
epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse seem well applicable to a mortal; but some Sf 
them recur in x. 22, 8. In verse 7 of the same hymn a mortal enemy is referred to: 
Na sm adevah apad isham dTrghayo martyah : “ 0 long-lived god, let not a godless 
mortal obtain prosperity.” In Ms comment on R.V. v. 20, 2, Suyana explains the 
■word anyavmta thus : Vaidikdd 'vibhaktum vratam karma yasya tasya Asurasya , 
“ the Asura whose rites are different from those of the Veda.” See Goldstucker, Diet, 
a. v. “ anyavrata,” 

39 Benfey in a note to his translation of Samaveda, ii. 243 (p. 251), understand* 
Dasyum avratam of Vyitra, or the Evil Spirit in general. 
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unmingled [fuel or butter ?], I benem [_Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning his 'weapons: 'what can those who regard 
not Indra, and recite no hymns, do to me ?” R.Y., vii. 18, 6: Ardham 
virasya sritapam anindram para sardhantam naiiude abhi ksham [ 
“Indra hurled to the ground the half of the struggling heroes, 
drinkers of the oblation, and disregarded of Indra.” 40 R.Y., x. 27, 
6: Darscm nu atra sritapan anindran bdhukshadah sarave patyamdndn | 
ghrishm vd ye niniduh sakhdyam adhi u nu eshu pavayo vavrityuh | 
“They beheld here those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations/ 1 and are fit • victims for the 

I 

thunderbolt: the wheels have rolled over those who. reviled [our], 
destroying friend.” In R.V., x. 48, 7, Indra speaks: Alhldam 
ekam eTco asmi niahshdl abhi dva him u trayah karanti | khale na parshan 
praii haiimi bhuri kirn ma nindanti kttravo anindrdh J “Impetuous, 
I alone vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what can even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of com 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra 
revile me?” 13 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. 105, 8: Ava no vrijind kisihi richd vanema anrichah [ 
nubrahma yajnah ridhag joahati tve | “Take away our calamities. 
With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymns. Thou takest 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.” 43 

As we have seen above (p. 282), there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Yeda (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas, and the aborigines. On this subject I 
quote the following remarks, made by Prof. }dax Muller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

40 See Roth’s interpretation of this verse in his Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 98, 
99; arid his remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ibid. pp. 132-5. 

41 Prof. Roth, s.v. explains bahukshad as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, ie. a worthless portion of the victim. 

42 See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Roth, Erlaiiter., p. 29. 

43 In my article “ On the Relations of the Priests to the other Classes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic Age,” (Joum. Royal As. Soe., hew series, ii. 286, ff.), I have 
quoted numerous texts from the Rigveda “containing denunciations of'religious 
hostility or indifference,” in which “ no express reference is made to Dasyus,” and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, he understood of members of the 
Aryan community.” 
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“Times” newspaper of 10th and 12th April, 1858, and has since 
been reprinted in his “ Chips,” vol. ii. (see p. 324):—“ At the time,” 
he says, ‘‘when this name of ‘varna’ was first used in the sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Aiyas and the non-Ary as, 
the bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometimes called by 
the poets of the Yeda ‘the black skin.’ Bigveda, i. 130, 8: ‘Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’ ” 11 (This passage has bebn 
already quoted, p. 360.) 

. Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned 
may also possibly be referrible to the dark aborigines; such as B.Y. ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 369): “ Indra, the slayer of Yritra and de¬ 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile (dasih) [hosts] of black descent.” 
But Prof. Both (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, JcrisJinayomh, 
as well as krishnagarlhah, in B.Y. i. 101, 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Begnier in his filtude sur l’ldiome des Yedas, p. 154. In B.Y. 
iv. 16, 13, mention is made of Pipru and Mrigaya being subjected to 
Bijisvan, son of Yidathin, and of 50,000 black beings (explained 
by the commentator as Bakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old age destroys the body. {Team Piprum Mrigayam susavdmsam 
Rijikvane Vaidathinaya randMh j panchdsat Jcrishna ni vapah sahasrd 
atkam na pwo jarimd vi dardah | ) These, also, are perhaps to be re¬ 
garded as aerial foes. 15 See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of B. Y. 
viii. 85, 15, in his translation of the Samaveda, i. 323, p. 228. In 

** This phrase, “the black skin,” occurs also in R.V. ix. 41,. 1, a text which 
reappears in the SSmaveda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Fra ye gave na 
bhurnayas tveehah ayasd akramuh , ghnantah krishnam apa tvaeham; which are thus 
rendered by Professor Benfey : “ The flaming, the tempestuous [gods], approach like 
furious hulls, "and chase away the black skin.” In a note he adds the explanation: 
“ The Maruts (winds) chase the clouds.” In his Glossary to the S.V., the same 
author explains the phrase “ black skin " by “ night.” A similar expression, tvaeham. 
osiknim , occurs in R.V. ix. 73, 5: Indra-dvishtam apa dhamanti mdyaya tvaeham 
asiknim bhumano divas pari j~“By their might they” (I cannot say who [qu. Maruts?} 
are here referred to) “ sweep away from the sky the black skin of the earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Benfey translates this line in his Glossary, s.v. asiknl , But perhaps 
the words “ black skin” should not be construed with the word “ earth.” The con¬ 
struction may be, “ from earth and sky.” 

4S Compare Prof. Wilson’s Translation and R.Y. i. 101, as well as the Introduction 
to his R.V., vol. iii^ pp. viii, ix, xiv and xv. 
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the following text allusion is made to black tribes.of some kind: R.V. 
vii. 6,' 3: Tvad-bhiyd visah dyann asiknlr asamandh jahatir ihojandni | 
Vaihanara purave sosuchdnah puro yad Agne darayann adldeh | “ For 
fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos¬ 
sessions, when thou, Agni Yaisvanara, gleaming in behalf of Puru [or 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.” Prof. Roth (Lexicon, s. v. 
“ asikni”) explains the words “black tribes” as meaning “spirits of 
darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in R.Y. viii. 62, 18 : Pur am, na 
dhrishno druja krishnaya ladhito visa | “ 0 impetuous, break down as it 
were a rampart, being harassed by the black race.” It is not clear who 
is here apostrophized; or what dark-coloured enemies are referred to. 

There are (4) some passages in which the epithet “ mridhravach ” 
is applied to the speech of the Dasyus. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would be one of the highest interest; but un¬ 
fortunately both points are doubtful. 46 The following are the passages 
alluded to:—R.Y. i. 174, 2: Bano visah Indr a mridhravdchah sapta 
yat purah iarma sdradir dart \ rinor apo anavadya arndh yune Vritram 
Purukutsdya randhih | “When thou, 0 Indra, our defence, didst 
destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Yritra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 
R.V. v. 29, 10: Pra anyach chakram avrihah Suryasya Kutsdya any ad 
varivo yatave Jcah | andso DasyUn amrinor vadhena ni dyryone dvrinan 
mridhravdchah | “ Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya: the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hast with thy weapon 
smitten the mouthless [or noseless] Dasyus: in their abode thou hast 
beaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v. 32, 8: Tyafh chid 
arnam madhupam sayunam asinvam vavram mahi udad ugrah \ apudam 
atram mahata vadhena ni duryone dvrinan mridhravdcham j “The 
fierce [Indra] seized that huge, restless [Yritra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that'footless, devouring, and injuriously- 

4S The Atharvaveda xii. 1, 45, refers to the earth as “ sustaining men of very 
various' forms of speech and customs; Cach dwelling in their own abodes ” (Janam 
bibhratl bcihudhd vivachasam ndnadharmanam prithivi yalhaukamn). 
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speaking [demon].” vii.' 6, 3: Ni akraiun grathino mridhravdchah 
Panin airaddhan avridhdn ayajndn | pra pra tan JDasyun Agnir vivdya 
purvai chakara apardn ayajyun | “The senseless, false, injuriously- 
speaking, tuibelieving, nnpraising, unworshipping Panis (or niggards); 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It was he who first made the 
irreligious degraded.” vii. 18, 13: Vi sadyo vi&vu drimhitdni eshdm 
Indrah purah sahasa sapta dardah \ vi Anavasya TriUave gaycm bhdg 
jeshma Pdrum vidathe mridkravdoham | “Indra straightway shattered 
all their strongholds, their seven castles by his violence: he divided 
to the Tritsii the substance of the Anava: we vanquished in the fight 
the injuriously-speaking Puru [or man].” 

The word “ mridhravach,” which I have rendered “ injuriously- 
speaking,” is .explained by Sayana (in his comments on three of these 
passages) as meaning “one whose organs of speech are destroyed” 

( himita-vagindriya , or himsita-vaclmkci). On i. 174, 2, he interprets 
it as mar8hanct~vachanah, “ speaking patiently,” (“ suing for pardon,” 
"Wilson), and on vii. 18, 13, by ladhavacham, “speaking so as to vex,” 
(“ill-speaking,” "Wilson). The same term is rendered by Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “ speech-bereft,” 
or “speechless.” Roth, in his “Illustrations of the hTirukta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Yaska (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders “mridhra- 
vachah” by “mriduvachah,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
means “speaking injuriously.” Dr.Kuhn, again (Herabkunffc des Feuers, 
p. 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means “a stutterer;” 
and thinks that, in R.Y. v. 29, 10, reference is made to the gradual 
dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
Muller (Last Results of Turanian Researches, p. 346 : see, below, pp. 
389, if.) remarks, that “the ‘anasas,’ enemies, whom Indra killed with 
his weapon (R.V. v. 29, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people. (See 
also the article of the same author already alluded to in p. 375.) 
Professor "Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (R.Y., vol. iiL, p. 276, 
note): “ Andsa , Sayana says, means asyarahitdn, devoid of, or deprived 
of, words; dsya, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for iabda, 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, barbarism 
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and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
as in the familiar term for a barbarian, ‘ mlechha,’ which is derived 
from the root, mlechh, to speak ru&elyand adds, in reference to 
Professor Muller’s proposed interpretation of andsa: “The proposal 
is ingenious, but it seems more likely that Sayana is right, as we have 
the Dasvus presently called 1 also mridhravdchaa, .... having de¬ 
fective organs of speech.” 

There are only two*-of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mridhravach, in which the Dasyus are. named; and in the second 
of these two texts (E.Y. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
beings called pani, who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(See Wilson’s E.Y. vol. i. pp. 16, 17, note.)* 1 In any caBe, the sense 
of the word mridhravach is too uncertain to admit of our referring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

3h the E.Y. frequent'mention is made (5) of the cities or castles of 
the Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 359. The following are additional instances: 
E.Y. i. 51, 5: Team Pipror nrimanah prdrujah pur a!} pra Jjtiji&vanam 
Basyu-hatyeshu dvitha | “ Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Eijisvan in his battles with the Dasyus.” 
E.Y. i. 63, 7: Team ha tyad Indra sapta yudhyan puro vajrin Puruk- 
utsdya dardah | “ Thou, 0 Indra, thunderer, fighting for Purukutsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles.” i. 174, 8: Bhinat puro na hhido 
adevlr nanamo vadhwr adevasya ply oh | “ Thou hast pierced the godless 
piercers like their castles: thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer.” ii. 14, 6: Yah satarn S'ambarasya puro lilheda 
akmaneva purvih j “Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
S'ambara as with a thunderbolt.” ii. 19, 6: Divodusaya navatim cha nova 
Indr ah puro vi airach Chhambarasya | “Indra shattered for Divodasa a 
hundred castles of S'ambara.” iii. 12, 6: Indragnl navatim puro dasa- 
patnlr adhunutam | tdkam ekena karmana | “Indra and Agni, by one effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyus.” 
iv. 26, 3 : Aham puro mandasano vi airam nava sakam navatlh S'amla- 

47 See Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. pani, where R.V. vii. 6, 3, is cited among the 
texts where the word means niggardj" and comp, my art. on the “ Priests in the 
Yedic Age,” Joum. R, A. S. for 1836, p. 290. 
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rasya | S'atatamam veiyam sarvatatd Divoddsam Aiithigvam yad amm | 
“ Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
S'ambaxa: the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protected Divodasa Atithigva.” 48 vi. 81, 4: Tvam iatani am S'am- 
barasya puro jagantha apratini dasyoh | “ Thou hast destroyed hundreds 
of unequalled castles of the Basyu S'ambara.” The following verse 
seems to show that by these castles, as well as by mountains, clouds 
are meant: —x. 89, 7 : Jaghdna Vritrafh svadhitir vaneva rurofa puro 
aradad na sindhun | bibheda girirh navarn in na kumbham a gdh Indro 
akrinuta svayuglhih j “ Indra smote Yritra as an axe (fells) the woods; 
he broke down the castles, he as it were hollowed out the rivers. He 
split the mountain like a new jar; he possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage: ii. 20, 8 : JPrati 
yad asya vajram bdhvor dhur halvi dasydn purah ayanr nitartt I 
“ "When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indra’s) hand, he slew the 
Easyns, and overthrew their iron castles.” 49 

In the following texts “autumnal castles” are spoken of:—i. 181, 4: 
Vidus te asya vlryasya puravo puro yad Indra Sdradir avdtirah | sasa- 
hdno avdtirah | kasas tam Indra martyam ayajyum kavasaspate | “Men 
know this heroism of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.” 60 (See also E.Y. i. 17"4,2, which has 
been quoted in p. 376.) vi. 20, 10: Sapta yat purah karma iaradlr 
dart han ddsih lurukutsdya §ihhan\ “ "When thou, our defence, dicfst 

48 See Kuhn’s Herabkunft des Feuera, p. J 40, and note. Benfey in Ms excursus 
on sarvatdti, Or. und Occ. ii. 624, renders “ the hundredth dwelling in safety, when I 
was gracious to the pious Divodasa.” The words “in safety” may, he says, refer 
to Indra, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy; and he refers, as Kuhn 
also does, to BY. vii 19, 5. 

48 Mention is also made of iron castles or ramparts in the following texts; BY. 
iv. 27, 1; vii. 3, 7; vii. 15,14; vii. 96, 1; viii. 89, 8; and x. 101, 8; but not in 
connexion with the Dasyus. 

The (* autumnal” castles may mean the brilliant battlemented cloud-castles, 
which are so often visible in the Indian sky at this period of the year. Sayana 
in loco explains the term thus: S’aradih samvatsara-wmbandhimh samvaUara- 
paryantam prdkara~parikhddibhir dridhtkritah purah satrunam purth [ “The 
enemies’ annual cities, fortified for a year with ramparts, ditches, etc.hut see. 
next note. 
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treak down the seven autumnal castles, thon didst slay the Dasa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutsa.”' 61 

. The epithet sasvat is applied to castles in the following text. This 
word means, as is well known, “constant,” “perpetual,” hut accord¬ 
ing to the Nighantus it has the meaning of “many;” and Say ana 
generally understands it in this sense, viii. 17, 14: Trapse Ihetta 
pur am Sasvatinam Indro mumnath saJcd j “ The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” viii. 87, 6: Tvaih hi sasvatindm Indra dartu puram asi | hanta 
dasyor manor vridhah patir dimh ] “ Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene¬ 
factor of man, the lord of the sky.” 62 Castles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. 30, 20: S'atam asmanmaymdmpurdm Indro vi dsyat 
Divoddsdya ddiushe j “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Divodasa.” 53 In B.Y. viii. 1, 28, men¬ 
tion is made of a “moving” castle: Tv am puram charishnvam vadhaih 
S’ushnasya sampinah\ “Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of S'ushna.” 64 

The castles referred to in these Yedic hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras ; and the following legend 
was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
Yajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Yajurveda, the following passage occurs: 
Atra iyam dlihydyikd asti \ devaih parajitdh asuras tapas taptva trai- 
lokye trini purani chakrur lohamayim bhumau rajaiim antari.kshe 
haimim divi | tadd devais tdh dagdhum upasada Agnir aradhitah j tatah 
upasad-dcvatd-rupo ’gnir yada tasu pUrshu praviiya tdh dadaha tadd 
tisrah puro ’gnes tanavo Ihuvan | tad abhipretya ayam mantrah | “ On 

this text [Yaj, Sanh. 5, 8], the following story is told:—The Asuras 

61 Sayana, in his note on this verse, explains the word idradih differently, as 
iarm-ndmnah asurasya sambmdkinlh | “Belonging to an Asnra called S'arad.” 
Sayana renders the word s’arma in this passage by “ with thy thunderbolt." In his 
note on R.Y. i. 174, 2, he had previously rendered it by “for our happiness." I 
have ventured to render it “ our defence." 

83 In R.Y. viii. 84, 3, we find the same epithet applied to persons: Tvam hi 
aasvatmam patih raja m'dm asi j “ Thou art the lord, the ting of many peoples." 

Sayana interprets asmanmaymdm by pashanair nirmitdndm, “ built of stone," 
and 6ays they were the cities of S'ambara. 

84 It appears that moving cloud-castles are here meant. 
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having been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
three castles in the three worlds,—one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphere, and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to burn these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in the form of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni. It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) has reference.” 55 The S'atapatha- 
brahmana (iii. 4, 4, 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
subject:— Dev as cha vai asuruA cha ubhaye prdjdpatydh paspridhire [ 
tato ’surah eshu hkeshu purai chakrire ayasmayim eva cumin loke raja- 
tdm antarikshe harinim divi | tad mi devah asprinvata | te etdbhir upa- 
sadbhir updsldan | tad yad upasidams tasmad npasado 'ndrna [ te purah 
prabhindann imdn lolcdn prajayan \ tasmad ahur “ upasadd pur am 
jayanti ” iti | “ The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles in 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near ( upa-asidan ) with these ‘ upasads ’ [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges] j and from their thus sitting the name of 1 upasad' originated. 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with an ‘ upasad.’ ” In the sequel of the 
same passage, iii. 4, 4, 14, it is said: Vajram eva etat sarhskwoti 
Agnim anlkam 8omarh ialyam Vishnum kulmalam | “ He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft, Soma the iron, Vishnu the 
point.” 58 (See also Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 310.) 

The Aitareya Brahmana i. 23 gives the following variation of the story: 
Devasurdh vai eshu lokeshu samayatanta J te vai asurah imdn eva bkdn 
pu/ro 'kurvata yathd ojlydmso baliydfhsab, | evarn te vai ayasmaylm eva 
imam akwrvata rajatam antariksham harinim divam te tatha imdn bkdn 
puro f ku/rvata\ te devah abruvan “pure vai ime’surah imdn lokan ahrata\ 
pwrah, imdn bkdn prati karavdmahai ” iti “ tatha v iti | te sadah eva asydh 

55 The reference here is to the text of the V.S. 5, 8, which contains the words 
2/2 te Agne ayahiaya tanuh; yd te agne rajahs aya tanuh; yd te agne harnayd 
tanuh: “ The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron; which reposes in silver; 
which reposes in gold.” The * upasad ’ was a festival, part of the jyotisbtoma, 
which was kept for several days. See Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon. 

66 The Commentary says: “ anTJcam ” vajrasya mukha-pradesah [ saigas tatah 
purvo bhagah “ kulmalam ” tatpuchha-Ihagah J 
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pratyahirmm agnidhram antarihhad hmirdhane divas tatha imtin Uk&n 
pm ahpratyakurvata\te devah abruvmn “upasadah updydma upasada, vat 
mahdpuram jay anti” iti “tatha” iti j te yam eva prathamdm upasadam 
vpdyams taya. eva endn asmal lolcad anudanta yam dvitiya,fh taya, ’ ntarik- 
shad yam tritlydm taya, divah } tarns tatha. ebhyo Idkelhyo ’ nudanta. 
“ The gods and Asuras strove together in these worlds. The Asuras 
made these worlds into castles, as strong and powerful persons do. 
Thus they made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold: thus did they make these worlds castleB. The 
gods said: “ These Asuras have made these worlds into castles; let ns 
in turn make of them counter-castles.’ (The other gods said) * so be 
it.’ They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room 67 ( [sodas ), 
out of the air a fire-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla¬ 
tions : thus they made these worlds into counter-castles. The gods 
said, ‘ let us enter upon sieges {upasadah)^ for by siege men conquer a 
great fort.’ (The other gods said) * so be it.’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the seeond from the air, and by the third from the sky. So they drove 
them from these worlds.” 

further on, in section 25 of the same chapter, the Aitareya BrSh- 
mana says :~Ishum vai etdih devcih samaskurvata yad upasadah | tasyuh 
Agnir anlkam dslt Somah salyo Vishnus tefanam Varunah parnani \ 
td,m ■ ajyadhanvd.no hrijams taya pure Ihindantah dyan | “ The gods 
prepared this arrow, the Upasads. Agni was its shaft, Soma was its 
iron, Yishnu was its point, Yaruna its feathers. Using the ajya for 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the 
castles.” 

The Taittirlya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind,, Black Yajurveda, in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the story, combining the parts 
of the narrative which are separated in the two other; Brahinanas:— 
Tesham asuranSm tisrah pur ah asan | ayasmayl avama. Hha rajatd Hha 
harini | idji devcih jetum, ndsaknuvan | tah upasada, eva ajiguhan | tasmdd 
ahur “ yaS chaivafn veda yas eha na upasada vai mahdpuram jayanti” iti I 

67 This is Prof. Haug's rendering. See his note, Transl. of Ait. Br. p, 51. 

88 “ There is throughout this chapter a pun between the two meanings of upasad, 
‘siege,’ and a certain ceremony” [so called] “observable.”—Haug, p. 52. 
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to ishum samasAurvata Agnim anikam Somam ialyam Vishnum tejanam ] ts 
*brwan u kah imam asisyati ” iti | “ Rudrah” ity abruvan | 11 Rudro vai 
hrurah so ’ asyatv ” iti | so ’bravld “varam vrinai aham eva pa&unam 
adhipatir asani ” iti J tasmad Rudrah paiunam adhipatih | tarn Rudro 
’vasrijat | sa tisrah puro bhitva ebhyo blcebhyo ’surdn pranudata ( 
“ These Asuras had three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upasad). Hence men 
say, ‘ he who knows, and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.’ They prepared an arrow, making A gni the wooden 
shaft, Soma the iron, and Vishnu the point. 59 They said, ‘ who shall 
shoot this arrow ?’ ‘ Eudra, ’ they said; ‘ Eudra is cruel, let him shoot 

it.’ He (Eudra) said; ‘let me ask a boon; let me be the lord of cattle 
(or victims).’ Hence Eudra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds.” 80 

The Atharvaveda, v. 28, 9, f., speaks of three castles of the gods:— 
Rivas tva'pdtu haritam madhyat iva patu arjmam\bhumyak ayasmayam 
pdtu prdgad ctevqpuraA ayam | imds tisro devapuras tas tvd rahhantu 
sarvatah j “ May the golden protect thee from the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth: this man has reached the castles of the 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.” 

Another text speaks of the castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x. 
6,10: Tam bibhrach ckandramak manim amrdndmpwo ’jayad damvdnam 
hiranmayih j “Holding that gem, the Moon captured the golden castleB 
of the Asuras, sons of Danu.” 

And verse 20 of the same hymn says: Tair medino Angiraso RasyUnam 
bibhiduh puras tem train chishatojaH | “ Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered the castles of the Dasyus; with it do 
"thou slay thine enemies.” 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in E.V., ii. 12, 11, we have the words, Yah S'ambctram parvat- 
eshu hhiyantam chatvdrimiyam iaradi ammindat J “ Who discovered 

59 Comm. p. 391: Antka-sabdo iamsyct prathama-bJidgam Jcdshtham dchashte 
t’alya-iabdo Idham tejana-iabdas tad-agram. 

60 See the version of the same story, given in the Anusasana parva of the 
Mahabharata, as quoted in vol. iv. of this work, pp. 168, f.; and at much greater 
length in the Karna parva, vv. 1407, ff. 
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S'ambara living in the mountains in the fortieth autumn; ” and in i. 130, 
7: Bhinat pure navatim Indra Burave JDivoddsdya mahi dasushe nrito 
vajrena dasushe nritah | Atithigvdya S'ambaram girer ugro avdbharab | 
maho dhandni dayamdnah ojasd viivd dhandni ojasd | “ 0 Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Puru (or the 
man), for the very liberal sacrificer Divodasa;—impetuous,—for the 
liberal sacrificer. Pierce, he hurled down S'ambara from the moun¬ 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great wealth by his power, 
all wealth by his power.” iv. 30,14: Uta ddsam Kaulitaram brihatah 
parvatad adhi j avahann Indra S'ambaram | “ Thou, Indra, didst cast 
down the Dasa S'ambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” 
vi. 26, 5: Ava girer ddsam S'ambaram han prdvo Divoddsam | “ Thou 
didst hurl down the Dasa S'ambara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Divodasa.” 

The wealth or property of the Dasyus or Asuras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i. 83, 4: Vadhlr hi dasyum dhaninam ghanena 
elcas charann upa sdkebhir Indra | “ Thou, 0 Indra, advancing singly, 
hast slain the wealthy Dasyu, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.” 61 i. 176, 4: Asunvaniaih samam jahi dunusam 
yo na te may ah j asmahhyam asya vedanam daddhi siiris chid ohate | 
“Kill all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness; give us their wealth: the worshipper 
expects it.” ii. 15, 4 : Sa pravolhrm parigatya JDabhiter viham adhag 
ayudham iddhe agnau j sa gobhir asvair asrijad rathebhih | “Surround¬ 
ing those (Asuras) who had carried away Dabhlti, he burned all 
their weapons in the blazing fire, and presented him with cows, 
horses, and chariots.” iv. 30, 13: Uta S'ushnashya dhrishnuya 
pramriksho dbhi vedanam | puro ydd asya sampinak | “ Thou didst 
boldly sweep away the wealth of S'ushna, when thou didst shatter 
his castles.” viii. 40, 6: Api vriicha purana-vad vratater tva gush- 
pitam | ojo ddsasya damlhaya | vayam tad asya sambhriiam vasu Indrena 
vibhajemahi | “ Eoot up, as of old, like (a tree) overgrown by a creep¬ 
ing plant; subdue the might of the Dasa-; may we through [or with] 

61 Sayana remarks on this verse: “ The Yajasaneyins distinctly record the wealth 
[of Vritra] in jhese words; * Vrittrasydntdh sarve devdh sarvdicha vidy&h sarvani 
hmmshi eha asan ; In Yjitra were contained all the gods, all the sciences, and all 
oblations.’ ” 
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Indra divide his collected wealth.” x. 69, 6: Sam ajryd parvatyd 
vasuni dasa vritrdni dryajigetha | “Thou hast conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa 
and the Arya enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
by-name, together with the persons who were delivered from them. 
B.Y., i. 51, 6: Tvarn Kutsam S'ushnahatyeshu dvitha arandhayo Atithi- 
gvaya S'.amlaram | mahtiniam chid Arbudam nyakraniih pada sandd 
eva dasyuhatydya jajnishe | “ Thou hast preserved Kutsa in his fights 

with S'ushna; hast subdued S'ambara to Atithigva; thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbtidaj of old hast thou been born to . destroy 
the Dasyus,” 63 vii. 19, 2: Team hi iyad Indra Kutsam aval} iusrd- 
shamdnaa tanvd samaryye j ddsaih yat S'ushnaih Kuyav.am ni asmai 
arandhayah Arjuneyuya iikshan | “ Thqu, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Arjuni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa S'ushna, and 
Kuyava.” 63 i. 53, 8: To am Karanjam uta Tar nay am vadhu 
tejishthaya Atithigvasya variant \ tvarn said Vangridasya abhinat puro 
ananudah purishutdh Rijisvand | 9 | Tvarn etan jana-rdjno dvirdaia 
abandhund Suiravasa upajagmushak | shashtirh sahasrd navatim nava 
-sruto ni chakrena rathya dushpada avrinak | 10 j Team dvitha Suira- 
vasam tavoiibhis tava trdmabhir Indra Turvaydnam j ivam asmai Kutsam 
Atithigvam Ayum make rdjne yum arandhandyah | “ 8. Thou hast 

slain Karanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva. 
TJnyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred cities of Yangrida, 
which had been blockaded by Eijisvan. 9. Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot-wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Susravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 

62 This verse is followed almost immediately by tbe text, l. 51, S, quoted above, 
p. 359. “Distinguish between the Arya s,” etc . 

63 In R.V., iv. 26,1 (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutsa is called tbe son of Arjuni. 
. Kuhn considers that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, a view which, he 

considers to be confirmed by bis patronymic of Arjuni, Arjuna being an epithet o‘f 
Indra, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 57-62, 65, 140,176. 
See also Biibtlingk and Roth, s.v. Kuyava is also mentioned in i. 103, 3: Kshlrem 
matah Kuyavasya yoshe, MU te sydtam pravane S’iphdydh. “ The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water; may they be drowned in the stream of the S'ipha.” 
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nine [followers]. 10. Thou hast by thy aids protected Su^ravas, and by 
thy help Turvayana. To this mighty youthful king thou hast subjected 
Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.” 64 ii. 30, 8: JSara»vati tvam asmdn 
aviddhi marutvati dhrishatl jeshi satrun | tyam chit iardhantaih tavishl- 
yamanam Indro hanti vrishabharn S'andikandm | “ Sarasvatl, do thou 
protect us: impetuous, attended by the Maruts, thou conquerest our 
enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the S'andikas, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.” 65 iv. 30, 15 : Uila dasasya Var chi¬ 
mb salmruni iata ’vadhih | adhi pancha pradhin iva | 21 | asvdpayad 
Dalhxtaye sahasra trimfatam hathaih | dasanam Indro may ay a | “Thou 
hast slain above a thousand and five hundred- followers of the Dasa 
Varchin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round ?] 68 21. Indra, 

64 The youthful king, alluded to in the last verse, is said by Both {Lexicon, under 
the word “Atithigva”) to be Turvayana. ‘See, however, under Turvayana. -Benfey 
(Or. und Occ., i. 413) says it must be Sus’ravas. These names occur again in vi. 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (B.V., i, 63, 3; i. 121, 9-; iv. 16,12; x. 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (ii. 14, 7; .iv. 26,1; vi. 18, 13; Vai., 6, 2), by Indra. 

68 Sayana says that S'andamarJcav Asurapurohitau: “ S'anda and Marka are the 
priests of the Asuras.” See the stoiy regarding them in Taitt. San., vi. 4,10,1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, where they appear in the character 
referred to hy Sayana. The story is somwhat differently told in S'atap. Br., iv. 2, 
1, 5; Tatra vai devdh. asura-rahshasdni apajaghnire tad etai> eva na s ekur apahan- 
tum | yad ha sma devdh kincha karma Jcurvate tad ha sma mohayitvd kshipre eva 
punar apadrmatah | 6 j te ha devdh uchuh j “ upajdnlta yatha imav apahandmahai ” 
iti | te ha uchuh | “grahav eva abhydm grihnama tav abhyavaishydtah\ tau svikritya 
apahanishyamahe" ita [ tdbhydm grahau jagrihuh { tav abhyavaitdm | tau svtkpitya 
apaghnata | tasmat S'anddmarkdbhyam grihyete devatabhyo huyete | “When the 
•gods smote the Asuras and Bakshases, they could not smite these two (S'anda and 
Marka, who had just been named). When the gods performed any rite, these two 
used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6. The gods said: * Con¬ 
sider how we shall smite them.’ . They (the other gods P) said: ‘ Let us prepare two 
draughts for them; they will alight; and then we shall master and smite them.* 
They accordingly prepared libations for these two. They alighted. They (the gods) 
mastered and smote them. Hence two draughts are prepared for S'anda and Marka, 
hut are offered to the gods.” In the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 1, 4,14 (p. 9 of Weber’s 
edition), Kilath and Akuli are declared to be the priests of the Asuras: KilatdkulJ 
iti ha Asura-brahndv dsatuh. Z. D. M. G. for 1850, p. 302. In Ind. Stud., i. 32, 
Weber quotes the following words from the Panchvins'a-brahmana, 13, 11; Gaupd- 
vandndm vai satratn asindndm Kiratdlmlvdv asuramaye, etc. “ While the Gaupa- 
vanas were seated at a sacrifice, Kirata and Akuli, etc.” See also Ind. Stud., i., 
p. 186, 195, ii. 243. According to the Mahabharata, i. 2544, TOanas Kavya, or 
S'ukra, son of Bhrigu (v. 2606) was the teacher ( upddhydya ) of the 'Asuras, and his 
four sons were their priests {ydjakdh). In verses 3188, ff., of the same book, the 
rivalry of Us’anas and Angiras is referred to. Wanas Kavya was tbe messenger of 
the Asuras, according to the Taitt. San,, i. 5, 8, 5. 68 See also B.V., vii. 99, 5. 
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by his superhuman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou¬ 
sand Dasas for Dabhlti.” v. 30, 7: Air a dasasya Namucheh iiro 
yad avariayo manave gatum ichhan | 9 | 'striyo hi dasah ayudhani chakre 
Mm mam karann abalah my a senah | antar hi akhyad ubhe my a dhene 
atJia upapraid yudhaye dasyum, Indr ah | “When, designing prosperity 
for Manu, thou didst strike off the head of the Dasa hfamuchi.* 7 
9. The Dasa took his wives for allies in- battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me ? He concealed his two fair ones; and then 

“Indra slew Yjitra, Aurnavabha, Ahisuva: with frost he pierced 
Arbuda.” viii. 40, 10: Yah ojasa 8'ushnasya anddni hhedati jeshat 
svarvatlr apah | “Who by his might crushes the eggs of S'ashna; 
he conquered the celestial waters.” x. 54, 1: JPrdvo devan atiro 
dasam ojah prajayai tvasyai yad aHlcshah Indra j “ Thou hast pro¬ 
tected the gods, thou hast overcome the might of the DaByus, when 
thou, 0 Indra, didst favour some one people.” x. 73, 7: loam 
jaghantha JYamuchim makhasyum dasam krimdnah rishaye vimdyam | 
“Thou hast ; slain the vehement Namuchi, making the Dasa devoid 
of power for the rishi.” 98 x. 95, 7: Yai tva JPururavo ranaya cwar- 
dhayan dasyuhatyaya dev ah | “ When, Pururavas, the gods strength¬ 

ened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.” 

I have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the B.V. with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous origin; but I have not observed 
any that appear to be of this character. But we should recollect that 
the Arians would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
■origin, or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks intro¬ 
duced Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters. 69 Thus, ii. 

67 There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S'atap. Brfih., v. 
4, 1, 8, p. 459. 

« 8 See Benfey, Gloss, to S.Y. under the word JWamuchi. 

69 The Dasyus must be evil spirits in A.Yxviii. 2, 28: Tc dasyavah pitfithu 
pravishtah , etc. (“the Dasyus who have entered into, or among, the Pitjis”). They 


Indra approached to fight with the Dasyu.” siii. 32, 26; Ahan 
Vritram richwhamah Aurnavabham AftUuvam Mmena avidhyad Arbudam\ 
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14, 4-: Yah Uramfh jaghana nova chaTchvdmmm navatim cha Idhiin \ go 
Arhudam ava rixcha habadhe | “Who slew Tirana, displaying ninety-nine 
arms; who struck down Arbuda ? ” etc. x. 99, 6 s Sa id dasarn tuviravam 
patir dm shadahham trislrshanarn damanyat | asya Triio nu ojasd vridhano 
t ;ipa varaham ayoagraya han j “ Thjs lord humbled and subjugated the 
loud-shouting Dasa, with six eyes and three heads. 70 Trita, increasing 
in strength, smote this boar with his iron-tipped shaft.” The enemies 
of Indra are spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky: thus, ii. 
12, 12: To Rauhinam asphurad vajrdbahur dyam, arohantam sa jandsah 
Indr ah | “0 men, he who, armed with the thunder,' slew Kauhina 
as he was scaling the heaven, is Indra.” viii. 14, 14: Mdydlhir 
utsisripsatah Indra dyam druruhhatah ava dasyun adhunuthdh | 
“Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their super¬ 
human powers, were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.” 71 
In ii. 12, 2, the Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal; 
Srijo malar Indra yah apinvah parishthitdh AhiM dura purvih | 
amariyarh chid dasan manyamdnam avdhhinad ukthair vavpidhdnah | 
“Thou hast, 0 heroic Indrd, let loose the abundant waters, which 
thou augmentedat when they were stopped by Ahi. Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In v. 7, 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men: Ad Ague aprimto 
7 trih sdsahydd dasyun ishah sasahyad nrin | “Hereupon, 0 Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Dasyus, pray Isha overcome the 
men.” 

I have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some reference to the con¬ 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Dasyus. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, as we have seen, extremely doubtful; and some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those which describe the contests of Indra with Yritra, the demon of 

are said to be parapurah and nipurah, which the commentary on. Y.S., 2, 30, ex¬ 
plains as having gross or subtile bodies. In that passage the word asurah is used 
instead of Dasyus. See also A.Y., x. 3, 11, where they are identified with asuras. 
Indro dasyun iva asuran. 

70 In S'atap. Br., p. 57, a son of Tvashtpi with three heads and six eyes is men¬ 
tioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 

71 In i. 78, 4, the expression yo dasyun ava dhunushs recurs. 
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the clouds, who withholds rain; where we are, no doubt, to under¬ 
stand both the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, S'ambara, S'ushna, and Namuchi are to 
be regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character with Yritra. 
And yet there are many passages in which the word “ vritra” has the 
signification of enemy in general (as R.Y. vi. 33, 3; vi. 60, 6 ; vii. 83, 1, 
p. 361); and Professor Spiegel, as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “ vritrahan ” had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it was only at a later period that it came to 
he a special designation of Indra. The word S'ambara, again, as 
Benfey (Glossary to Samaveda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Highantus as synonymous with megha, “a cloud” (i. 10), with udalca, 
“water” (i. 12), and with lala, “force” (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Yritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Roth remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, p. 116): 
“ In the passages which speak of Divodasa, mention is made ol his 
deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor S'ambara, e.g. 
R.Y. i. 112, 14; ix. 61, 2. It is true that S'ambara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in particular the 
enemy of Indra, Ypitra; but it is not improbable that this may be the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, the demon of the clouds.” (See, however, 
p. 368, above.) 

Professor Muller (Last Results of the Turanian Researches, pp. 344, ff. 
remarks as follows on the use of the words Dasyu, Rakshas, Yatudhana, 
etc.: “ Dasyu simply means enemy; for instance, when Indra is praised 
because 1 he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Arian colour.’ 72 
The ‘ Dasyus/ in the Yeda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymns ; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being called the enemies of certain kings or 
. priests can hardly he said to prove their barbarian origin. Yasishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
Yisvamitra, is called not only an enemy but a ‘Yatudhana/ and other 
names, which in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the first volume of this work, pp. 326, f., 

’ 2 [This passage, iii. 34, 9, appears to me to be, rather, one of those in which tho 
contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. See above, 
pp. 282 and 360.—J.M.J 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) “In other 
passages [of the B.Y.] the word . . . devil (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
hut it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian, 73 and in this sense it 
occurs in the Yeda, together with Yatudhana. Another Yaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aryas, is 
, * anagnitra/ ‘ they who do not keep the fire.* Thus we read, *Agni, 
drive away from us the enemies—tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the. earth, sacred god, with all the im¬ 
mortals, come to our libation/ 7< The same races are called ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Yasishtha we read: ‘Indra and 
Soma, bum the Eakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon! may he bum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable/ 78 . . . Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . . . and they are also called amadas, ... or raw-eaters, for 

7S The Rev. Dr. "Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Rakshasa, Pis'acha, and Asura, were originally names of tribes ; but he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

74 R.Y. i. 189, 3: Agne tvam asmad yuyodhi amwah amgnitrdh, abhyamanta 
kfishthih | Punar asmabhyan mvitdya Dev a hsJiam vtivebhir amfitebhir yajatra || 

74 [R.Y. vii. 104,1,2: Indra-Soma, tapatam raksha ubjatam ni arpayatam vrishand 
tamovridhah j Pardsrinitam achito ni oshatam hatam nudetfidm ni sisitam atrinah j 
Indrd-Somd sum aghasamsdm abhy aghctm tapur yayastu charur agnivan iva | 
Brahmadvishe kravyade ghoraehaJcshase dvesho dhatiam ctnavdyam Jcimidine] In a 
similar strain, Vislvamitra, the rival of Yasishtha, ‘says, in R.Y. iii. 30, 15-17: 
Indra drihya ydmakosa alhuvan yajnaya sihsha grinate sakhibhyah j Durmayavo 
durttva martyasapishangino ripavo hantvdsah J sam gfiashah srinve avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eshu aianim tapishthdm | Vrischa m adhastdd vi ruja sahasva jahi rafcsho 
Maghman randhayasva | TJdvriha rakshah sahamulam Indra vrischa madhyam prati 
agram sr^nihi | a kivatah salaluham chakartha brahmadvishe tapushim hetim asya | 
“ Indra, "be strong; [the Rakshases P] have stopped the road: bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friendslet our mortal foes, bearing quivers, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
our nearest foes; hurl upon them thy hottest holt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them; kill and subdue the Rakshas, OMaghavan! - Tear up the 
jRakghas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay ? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72.—J.M.) 
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tie cooking of meat was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequently invested with, a sacrificial character, Agni, who in the 
Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization anu social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character .in his capacity of‘ kravyad/ 
or flesh-eater. He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, ]hits his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [R.V., x. 87, 2, ff.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Rakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to be eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Rakshas are themselves called * achitas,’ mad, and ‘ muradevas,’ 7 * 
worshippers of mad gods. Hay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called * asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Rigveda we read [x. 87,16], ‘ the Yatudhanas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, O 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.* All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Vaidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian (ddsa cha vrittra hatam aryani cha), and we frequently 
find the expression ‘kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies; 
yea, kill all onr enemies. 1 But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as we find in later writers. • The only expres¬ 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of * susipra/ aa 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘ with- a beautiful nose.’ As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them¬ 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

[The far more opprobrious epithet atiiinadeva is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in R.V. riL 21,5; and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thus: Ma Hinddevah apigttr ritern nah : “let not the lascivious wretches approach 
our sacred rite.” Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains iUnadeva by abrahmacharyya ; Roth 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is a scornful appellation for priapie, 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x, 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indra) is as follows: Anarm yat iatadumsya, vedo ghnan siinadevan abhi varpasd 
ihut . “ When, smiting the lasoivions wretches, the irresistible god by art made Mm. 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.” (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 345, ff.)—J.M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indra was suggested by the flat noses of the aboriginal 
races. Tribes with flat, or even, no noses at all, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India; and in the hymns of the Bigveda, 
Manu is said to have conquered Yi-^isipra (Pada-text, visi-sipra), 
which may be translated by ‘noseless.’ The Dasa, or barbarian, is 
also called ‘vrishasipra’ in the Yeda, which seems to mean ‘goat or 
bull-nosed,' and the ‘anasas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with his 
weapon (B.Y. v. 29, 9,. 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people.” (See 
above, p. 377, f.) 

Professor Muller then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in the Puranas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, and a passage from 
the BMgavata Purana which will be quoted further on). 

"We may, perhaps, be better able to understand many of the expres¬ 
sions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (as it would appear, indis¬ 
criminately, to the different classes of beings, human, ethereal, or 
demoniacal), if we can first of all obtain an idea of the position in which 
the Aryas, on their settlement in India, would probably find themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes; and if we, secondly, con¬ 
sider that the hymns in which these phrases are recorded were com¬ 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries; that the same 
words and phrases are perpetually recurring in the different hymns; 

. and that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a different 
class of beings. We have further to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositions, which had originally a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages. I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

Hirst, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the Indus 
in a south-easterly direction into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savage tribes, who lived in rude huts, perhaps defended 
by entrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishing; or by some attempts 
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at agriculture. These barbarians were of dark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fundamentally distinct from 
that of the Ary as, differed entirely from them in their religious wor¬ 
ship, which no doubt would partake of the most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields, and villages of the abori¬ 
gines, would not be able all at once to secure their position, but would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would “ avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them,* to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress,” 77 The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods, 78 and the obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imaginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demons; 79 ' or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modem times and among Christian nations. - In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security; and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 

77 Wilson, R.Y. vol. i. Introd. p. xlii. See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 450, ff. 

78 In the Rigveda there is a hymn (x. 146) of six verses, addressed to Aranyani, 
the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn are as follows: Aranyani Aranyani asatf yd preva, nas'yazi | katha grdmam 
na prichhast na tva blur iva vindati \ , . , Anjanagandhiih mrabhim bahvmn&m 
akrishmaldm \ praham mriganam mdtaram Aranyanim asamsisham. “Aranyani, 
Aranyani, thou who almost losest thyself, how is it that thou seekest not the hamlet ? 
Doth not fear possess thee ? .. . I have celebrated Aranyani, the unctuous-scented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., p. 132: and the fifth volume of this work, p. 422. 

79 In R.V. viii. 18, 13, human enemies are spoken of as acting like Rakshaaes: 
Yo nah has chid ririkshati rakshastvcna niartyah scats sa evaih ririshinhta: “May 
the man who seeks, with Rakshas-like atrocity, to injure us, perish by his own mis¬ 
conduct.” 
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in one of the Brahmanas, as driving away or destroying the devils. 80 
In a similar way the author of the Ramayana (if we suppose that there 
is any historical basis for his poetical narrative) speaks, as we shall 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes encountered by Rama in the Dekhan 
as Rakshasas and monkeys. 81 This state of things might last for Borne 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to occupy, 
to clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, some¬ 
times at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At length 
the further advance of the Aryas would either drive the Dasyus into 
the remotest corners of the country, or lead to their partial incorpora¬ 
tion with the conquerers as the lowest grade in their community. 
■When this stage was reached, the Aryas would have no longer any 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for protection against the 
aboriginal tribes; but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, 
with which the popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the 
night, would still continue. 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may presume 
to have extended over several centuries) during which the Btate of 
things just described continued, the composition of the Vedie hymns 
was proceeding. These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp. 196, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several bards, who on their 
part, again, were constantly adding to the collection other new com¬ 
positions of their own. The authors of these new effusions would 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrowed 
from the older hymns which were preserved in their recollection, 82 - 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain 
sanctity. As circumstances changed, the allusions and references in 
the older hymns might be forgotten; and it might happen that some 
Of the expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un¬ 
derstood, and might in this way be applied to conditions and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing might 
also happen by way of accommodation: phrases or epithets referring 

80 Quoted by Sayana on R.Y. i. 33, 8: 'Adityd hy eva udyanpurastad mk&hamy 
apahanti. See also Sayana on R.V., i. 71, 4, 

61 And in our own experience the Chinese speat of Europeans as “ foreign devils.* 

82 Compare Renan’s Histeire des langues Slmitiques, 2nd ed. p. 120, note 1. 
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to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Roth (see p. 389) supposed to haye been the case with the word S'ambara. 
"When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the "Vedas have been 
often developed in the Puranas into legends of an entirely different 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Vedic 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brahmanas 
the true meaning of many of the Vedic texts has-been misunderstood, 
it becomes quite admissible to suppose, that, even in the age when the 
later hymns were, comppsed, the process of misapplication may have 
commenced, and that their authors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said, of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Aryas, may have been at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, 
and to the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. 
Or it is, perhaps -a more probable supposition that, in the artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, as we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
have some affinity or alliance), or the aerial foes of Indra. This con¬ 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the, word Dasyu, as is supposed by the Indian com¬ 
mentators (page 3C3, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, f.) It might thus come to be applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might naturally suggest a 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ourselves apply to the devil N the appellation of the foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy ( feind ) in German; and when employing such 
prayers as “deliver us from the fear of the enemy,” we naturally 
include all disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like anyavrata , “ observing different rites,” avrata , 
“without rites,” ayajyu> “not sacrificing,” adeva, “without gods,” 
which were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the pro¬ 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, but that, at least, something 
like the process in question actually took place in India, may be illus¬ 
trated by the following curious passage from the Chhandogya XJpanisj^ad, 
p. 585: Tastnad apt adya iha adadanam asraddadhanam ayajamdnam 
ahur “ asura mta ” iti | Asurandm hy eshd upanishat pretasya iarlram 
Ihikshayd vasanena alankarena iti samkurvanti j etena hy amum lolcam 
jeshyanto many ante | “ Hence even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con¬ 
temptuously addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred 
doctrine of the Asuras; they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come.” 88 

The following passage of the S'atap. Br. iii. 2,1, 23 and 24 (p. 23 
■Weber’s ed.), may also serve to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras: Te Asurdh dttavacha&o “he alavah he alavah ” 
iti vadantah paralalhuvuh | Tatra etam api vucham iidur upajijhdsyam | 
sa mlechhas 1 Tasmad na hrahmano mlechhed | Asuryd ha eshd vale. 
“The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying he alavah ( ( 'Q enemies,’ 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah), were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so is a mleehha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly • 
for this is the language of the Asuras.” 64 

83 See "Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note.. Compare Manu, xi. 20: Tad 
dhamrn yajnaitlamm deva-svam tad vidur budhah | Ayajvanam tu yad vittam 
dsura-svam. tad achy ate j| “The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded 
by tbe wise as the properly of the godshut the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also S'atapatha-brahmana; xiii, 8, 1, 5 
(App. Note N.), and Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Taittirlya-brfihmana cited in the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

84 In the Brahmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii, 243) thinks are often to 
be understood of contests between the Arians and the aborigines. This he considers 
to he proved hy the passage about KilSta (whose name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kiratas, an aboriginal race) and Akuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, - 
p, 386, note, from the S'atap. Br., and by the legend of Havana. It may he also 
.worthy of note, that the word krivi, when occurring in the R.Y. (as in ii. 1"7, 6, 
and elsewhere), though taken by Roth, in his Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, 
is understood by the Commentator as the name of an Asura ; while this same word 
is stated in the S'atap. Br. xik, 5,4, 7, to be an old name of the Panchalas; Krivayah 
iti ha vai puru Panchalan achakshate . 
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Sect. III.— The Arians on the Sarasvatl, and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from, that point. 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Aryas, on penetrating 
into Hindustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Panjab 
from the Indus towards the Sarasvatl, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparently aboriginal, who are designated 
in the Yedic hymns by the appellation of Dasyus. We shall shortly ( 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Yindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and further into the Dekhan. 
We shall also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Ramayana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Dekhan, a confirmation of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Rigveda the same class of people are de¬ 
signated by such terms as Rakshas, etc. Before proceeding with this 
investigation, however, we must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Sarasvatl, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after traversing the 
country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks of the Sarasvatl, 
and have even extended themselves as far as the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It would appear that the narrow tract called Brahmavartta between the 
Sarasvatl and the Drishadvati, alluded to in the classical passage of 
Manu, ii. 17-24, must have been for a considerable period the seat of 
some of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
perhaps the collection of the Yedic hymns completed and the canon 
closed. (See above, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to this small tract 
of country. 88 On this subject Lassen remarks as follows (in his 

85 Some texts of the Yeda relating to the Sarasvatl have been quoted above, 
p. 345, f. Weber (Ind. Stud., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'Snkhayana 
and Aitareya Bruhmanas, about the rishis holding a sacrifice on the banks of this 
river. See also Professor Haug’s Ait. Br. The commencement of the legend in the 
Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows: Rishayo vai Sarasvatyam satram asata, U Kavasham 
Ailusham somdd anayan; “ das yah putrah kitavo ’brdhmanaTi katham no madhye 
dlkshishta" iti tarn bahirdhanva udavahann “ atra mam pipam hantu | Sarasvatyah 
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Zeitschrift, iii. p. 201):— u The holiness [of the Saras vatI] must 
also rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom .suoh rules 
were but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvatl: the place where that river 
disappeared was the door of the Nishada country; and she disap¬ 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race.” 86 Of the same locality Professor 'Wilson (Vishnu-Purana, 
Preface, p. lxvii) remarks: “Various adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages occur in this vicinity; and the Asramas, or 
religious domiciles, of several of the latter are placed on the banks 
of the Sarasvatl. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Vyasa, the compiler of thfe Vedas and Puranas; and agreeably to 
'another, when on one occasion the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarasvatl. 87 One of the most distinguished of 
he tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata. .... The 

udakarn impact” iti | “ The rishis attended at a sacrifice on the. [banks of] the 
SaraWatT. They removed Kavasha Ailusha from the soma, saying, ‘ This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiver), and no Brahman; how has he consecrated 
himself among us in the sacred rite ? ’ Accordingly they took him into the wilderness, 
saying, 'Let thirst destroy him here; let him not drink the water of the Sarasvatl,’ ” 
The Sarasvatl, however, showed him favour, ahd the Brahmans in consequence ad¬ 
mitted him to their fellowship. In the Mahabh., iii. 5074, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr,, iii. 200), it is said: JDakshinena Sarasvatyah Drishadvaty-uttarsna cha, 
ye vasantiKurukshetre te vasanti tripishtape j “Those who dwell in Kurukshetra, 
south of the Sarasvatl, and north of the Drishadvati, dwell in heaven.” See also 
the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. 

86 Mahabh., iii. 10,538: Mad Yinaianam natncc Sarasvatyah visampate | dvaram 
Mshadardshtrasya yesham doshdt Sarasvatl | Pravishta prithivim vira ma Nuhadah 
hi mam viduh | “This is the place called the Yinarfana (disappearance) of the 
Sarasvatl, the gate of the country of the Nishadas, to whose impurity it was due 
that the Sarasvatl sank into the earth, lest [as she said] the Nishadas should become 
acquainted with her.” 

87 An abstract of the legend here referred to is given hy Professor 'Wilson at 
P- 285, 1st ed. of his work, note 9; 2nd ed., vol. iii. p. 70. The passage occurs in 
the ix th or S'aiya Parva of tho Mahabh., verse 2950. A twelve years’ drought 
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river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindis 
, assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much proba¬ 
bility suppose the converse to have been the case,—especially as her 
name is derived from saras, “water” (Mr., ix. 36),—and that the 
goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she may be 
said to have been born ?] 88 “ These indications render it certain that, 

whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.” See also Lassen, Zeitsehrift, 
iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians,-at the close of 
the Tedio era, to the country between the Sarasvati and Lrishadvatl, 
is further proved by the following passage of Manu, already repeatedly 
referred to * 

Manu, ii. 17-24: Sarasvati-Drishadmtyor deva-nadyor yad antaram | 
tain deva-nirmitam desam JBrahmdvartam prachakshate | 18 | Tasmin 
defa yah achdrah pdramparya-kramdgatah | varndndih sdntardldndin sa 
saddchara uchyate | 19 | Kurukshetram cha Mat&ydk cha Panchdldh 
'S'urasenakah | esha Brahmarshi-deso vai Brahmdvartad anantarah j 20 I 
MaddeSa-prasutasya sakdidd agrajanmanah | wain svaih charitram 
kiksheranprithivydihsarva-mdnavdh] 211 Kimavad- Vindhyayor madhyaih 
yat prag Vinaianad api [ pratyag eva Praydgdcfi oka madhyaddah pra- 
jcirtitah | 22 | A samudrat tu vai purvdd a samudrat tu paschimdt | 
tayor evdntaraih giryor arydva/rtaih vidur hudhah [ 23 | krnhmsdras tu 
charati mrigo yatra svahhavatah | sa jneyo yajniyo deio Mlechhadeias 
tatah parah | 24 | Man dvijatayo desdn sarhsrayeran prayatnatah | iudras 
tu yasmin Tcasmin vd nivased vritti-karshitah j ■ “ The tract, fashioned 
by the gods, which lies between the two divine rivers Sarasvati and 

occurred, during which the great fishis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas ( tesham Jcshvdd paritdndm nashtdh veda'bhidKdvatdm ). 
The Muni Sarasvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the Sarasvati; 
na gantavyam itah putra tavdharam ahairi sada | dasydmi matsyapravardn u&hyatam 
ifia Bharata : “ Go not hence, my son: I will give thee excellent fish for food.” He 
accordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas” (prawn veddihhha 
dhdrayan ); and communicated the Vedas again to the other yishis at their desire. 

88 See the fifth volume of this wort, pp. 338, ff. Professor "Weber, however, in. 
his review of that volume in the Lit. Centralblatt of July 28th, 1870, p- 864, objects 
to the view there stated. 
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Drishadvatx, is called Brahmavartta. 18. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that country; 
is called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas, which aAjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the land of brahmarshis (divine rishis). 20. From a Brahman horn in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties. 21. 
The tract situated between the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Yinasana, and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the 
Madhyadesa (central region). 22. The wipe know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be regarded Us the proper region of sacrifice; 
^beyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 24. Let twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries. But a 
S'udra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seek subsistence.” 89 

Prom this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these' verses are' referable the Brahmans had 
not ordinarily penetrated to the south of the Yindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions. And even to the north of the Yindhya we find the 
country distributed into several tracts more or less holy, according 
to their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl. First* then, we have this small region 
itself, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahma, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation; or-(2) the region of devotion or the Yedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. Next in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Kurukshetra 

69 I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for tbe following note: “Panini, ii. 4, 10,* 
says: S'udranam miravasitdnim: the combination into a dvandva of S'udras who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata explains niravasita by mhishkrita) is put into tbe 
singular. On this the MabSbbasbya remarks: Arydvartdd anirva&itamm | he punar 
Aryavarlnh | pray AdarsM pratyak Kdlakavmiad dakshinena Kimavantam uttarena 
Paripairam, | ” The' sense is as follows: “‘Not excluded’ from Aryavarta. But 
what are tbe Ary&vartas ? The country east of Adarsa, west of KSlakavana (or tbe 
forest of Kalaka), south of the Himavat, and north of Parinatra.’ 
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(the country west of the Jumna, and stretching from the Sarasvatl on 
the north towards Yrindavana and Mathura), 90 with the country of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas. The Panchalas are said by Kulluka 
Bhatta, the commentator on Manu, to have occupied the country about 
Panyakubja or Kanauj ; and the S'urasenas to have lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mathura. 91 The third tract, called Madhyadesa, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya range, and northwest and south-east, from Yinasana, where 
the Sarasvatl disappeared in the desert (see above, p. 398) to Prayaga 
or Allahabad. The f&urth region, Aryavartta, or the abode of the 
Aryas, is yet more extensive than the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the 
Bay of Bengal (the eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvatl (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Panjab) towards the east 
and south; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvatl, were those with which 
they had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Yjndhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Northern 
India, at the time to which we refer, may be found in Manu, x. 43, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed., pp. 481, f., 486, ff.), 
where we are told that the Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravidas, who had 
formerly been Kshatriyas, had, from neglect of religious rites and the 
absence of Brahmans, sunk to the state of Yrishalas, or S'udras. Prom 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
i.e. of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast, 98 were then living without 
Brahmanical institutions; and consequently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of all those provinces; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may he relied 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east¬ 
ward as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

80 See the map of Ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant vol. ji. 

81 PanchalaJi Kanyakubja-deiah 8'urassnakah Mathura-deidh. 

83 See Wilson’s Vishnu-Purana, 1st ed,, pp. 190, 192; 2nd ed. yol. ii., pp. 170, 
177, and notes. 
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In. the S&tapatha-brahmana we find the following remarkable legend, 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. Stud., i. 
170, if.), 83 regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from the banks of the 
Sarasvatl (S'atap. Br., i. 4, 1, 10, ff .):—Videgho ha Matkavo \qnim 
Vaikvanaram mukhe labhdra | iasga Gotamo Rdhuganah rishih purohitah 
asa | tasmai sma amahtryamano na pratisrinoti “ na id me ’gnir vaisvd- 
naro mukhad nishpadyatai” iti | tam rigbhir hvayitum dadhre “ * vltiho- 
tram tva have dyumantam samidhlmahi | Ague brihantam adhvard 
videgha ” iti | sa na pratisukrava ili Ud Agne kuchayas tam kukrah 
bhrdjantah Irate | taoa jyotimsM archqyo' 1 videgha ” iti | sa ha naira 
pratisukrava | “ tain tva ghritasnav imahe ” ity era abhivyaharad | atha 
asya ghrita-kirtav eva Agnir Vaihanaro mukhad ujjajvala | tam na 
kakaka dharayitum \ so hya mukhad nishpede | sa imam prithivlm prapa 
adah | tarU. Videgho Mathavah asa sarasvatydm | sa tatah eva pran 
daham abhiyaya imam prithivlm {tam Gotamak cha Rahugano Videghak 
eha Mathavah pakchad dahantcm anvlyatuh\ sa imah sarvdlf, nadir 
atidaduha | Sad&mrq ity uttarad girer nirdhavati j tarn ha eva na 
atidaddha | tam ha sma tam purd brdhmandh na taranti “ anatidagdha 
agnind Vaikvanarena ” iti | tatah etarhi prdchlnam bahavo brdhmandh | 
tad ha akshetrataram iva asa srdvitaram iva asvdditcm Agnind Vaik- 
vanarena iti | tad u ha etarhi kshetrataram iva brdhmandh u hi nunam 
etad yajnair asishvidan I sa ’'pi jaghanye naidaghe sam iva eva kopayati 
tavat kltd ’natidagdha hy Agnind Vaikvanarena | sa ha uvdcha Videgho 
Mdthavah lt kva aham bhavani” iti | “ atah eva te prdchlnam bhuvanam” 
iti ha uvdcha | sa eshd *py etarhi kokala-videhanam maryada j te hi 
Mathavdh,\ Atha ha uvdcha Gotamo Rdhuganah “Katham nu me 
dmantrycmano na pratyakraushlr ” iti | Sa ha uvdcha “ Agnir me 
Vaihanaro mukhe '‘bhut sa na id me mukhad nishpadyatai tasmat te na 
pratyakrausham” iti \ u tad u katham abhtid” iti | “ Tatra eva tvam 
‘ ghritasnav imahe 8 iti abhivydhdrshis tadd eva ghrita-kirtav Agnir 
Vaihanaro mukhad udwjvalxt tam nakakani dhdrayitum \ sa me mukhad 
nirapadi ” iti | “Videgha 94 the Mathava bore Agni Vaisvanara in his 
mouth. The Rishi Gotama Rahugana 95 was his priest (purohita). 
Though, addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, 1 lest (he said) 

, 83 See also-Lassen’s Ind. Ant. vol. i. (2nd ed.), p. 645. 

94 Afterwards prakritized to Videha ? 96 See, It.V. i. 78, o. 
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Agni (Eire) should escape from my mouth.’ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Bik; ‘We kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
0 wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the mighty,’ (B.Y. v. 26, 3) 
‘ 0 Videgha.’ He made no answer. [The priest then repeated,] ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 Agni,’ 
(B.Y. viii. 44, 16) ‘0 Yidegha.’ [Still] he made no reply. [The 
priest then recited:] ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ eta 
(B.Y. v. 26, 2). So far he uttered; when immediately on the men¬ 
tion of butter (ghrita), Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth from his mouth ': 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and then fell 
down to this earth. Yidegha the Mathava was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvatl. [Agni] then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
east. Gotama Bahugana and Yidegha the Mathava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across all these rivers ; but he 
did not bum across the Sadanlra, which descends from the northern 
mountain [the Himalaya]. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Yais¬ 
vanara. But now many Brahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Yaisvanara. 
It is now, however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Yais¬ 
vanara. Yidegha the* Mathava spake : ‘Where shall I abide? ’ [Agni] 
replied, ‘ Thy "abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kodaks and Videhas; for they 
are Mathavas. Gotama Bahugana then said: ‘How was it that, 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer ? ’ He replied: 
‘Agni Yaisvanara was in my mouth. I did not answer lest he should 
escape from'my mouth.’ ‘How then,’ [rejoined Gotama] ‘did it come’ 
to pass [that he escaped]?’ [Yidegha answered]‘As thou didst 
utter the words, “ 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,” then, at the men¬ 
tion of butter, Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth from my mouth: I could 
not retain him, he issued from my .mouth.’” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Ary as with their 
Brahmanica! worship, from the banks of the Sarasvatl eastward to those 
of the Sadanlra, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the time when the S'atapath a-brahmana was 
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composed, the Brahmans had already (as "Weber remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanlra, and it had then become 
a principal seat of the Brahmanical religion ; as Janata, the king of 
Yideha, appears in that work with the title of “ samrat,” or emperor. 
Thus (S'atap, Br. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice: “ Janaka 
the Yaideha put this question to Yajnavalkya. ‘Dost thou, 0 
Yajnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice?' ‘ 0 monarch,' he replied, 
* I know it.' ” 86 Professor "Weber makes the following remarks on the 
legend I have just quoted: “TJnder the name of Agni Yaisvanara (the 
Tire which burns for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brahmans 
appears to be intended. The part which in the legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Arian worship towards 
the east. The Sadanlra presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree), hut from the inhospitable 
•character of the territory beyond; for the word * sravitaram,’ * some¬ 
what flowing,’ designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp.® 7 Even after Yidegha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear to have remained 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have only crossed in greater 
numbers after the king with his people had cultivated the country; 
until, in the time of the S'atap. Br., it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved.” Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Yocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 3, 33, and Hemachandra, 
4, 150, Sadanlra is given as a synonym of Karatoya, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as the Sadanlra is in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Kosalas arid Yidehas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that (he river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant.—"Weber, as above, p. 181. 

98 S'atap. Br. p. 846: Tad ha etaj JanaJco Vaideho Yajnavalkyam paprachha 
“vettha agnihotram Yajnavalkya” iti “ veda samrad ” Hi ) See also S'atap. Br. xi. 
6, 2,1, p. 872, where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans by the same title. 

91 In illustration of this, a line of the Mahabh. ii. 1078, is referred to by Weber, 
which states that Bhimasena, in the course of his conquest of the eastern country, 
came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, which was of aqueous origin: tato 
Himavatah parsvom samabhyetya jalodbhavam. 
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Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 64 (2nd ed.), remarks: “ Some lexicographers 
identify the Karatoya with the Sadanira, whilst in other lists they are 
distinguished from each other. This appears to he the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadanira means always * abounding in 
water,’ and might be applied to any large river.” 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpose, 
and comments on, the following passage from the Mahabharata, in 
which the name of the Sadanlra occurs; but it throws no light on its 
position. “ Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha), they 
passed through the middle of Kurujangala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing Kalakuta, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandaki, Mahasona, 
and Sadanlra. Having then crossed the beautiful Sarayu, and seen 
the eastern Kosala, they crossed the river Mala Charmanvatl, and 
came to Mithila.” 98 In this passage (if any order has been pre¬ 
served), it will be noticed that the Sadanlra is placed between the 
Gandaki (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Sarayu, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is of 
little cdnsequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty in regard 
to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans with their, 
worship advanced from the Sarasvatl eastward to Behar and Bengal. 


Sect. IV.— Advance of the Arians from the JDoal across the Vindhya 
Mountains; and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Dekhan. 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of the 
Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahmanas, the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to determine, and to refer to 
particular periods. 

98 Mahabh., ii. 793: Kurubhyah prasthitas te tu madhyena Kurujanyalam J 
Mamyam JPadmasaro yatva Kdlakutam atitya cha j Gandahm cha Mahdionam 
Sadantram tathaiva cha | JSkaparvaiake nadyah kramennityavrajanta te j Utttrya 
Sarayum ramydm drishtvapurvam cha Koial'am | Atitya jaymur Mithilam Mdlam 
Charmanvatm nadm ] ] 
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As it is only necessary for my argument to prove tliat they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south, and that in 
so doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who had been 
in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on to that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the Ramayana. 

“The Ramayana,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant., first ed., 
i. 534; second ed., p. 646, f.), “in the proper action of the poem, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan as Arlan.” 
“It represents Mithila and Anga in the east as Arian countries; and 
regards the Xekayas in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Sarasvati, as a pure Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Da^aratha belongs.” Among the persons who were to be 
invited to tide sacrifice of that monarch are the following, Ramayana, 
Sohlegel's ed., i. 12, 20, ff. (=Bombay ed., section 13, 21, ff.;' and 
Gorresio’s ed., 12, 18, If.) : MithilddMpatifh suram Janakarn dridha- 
vikramam | nishthitam sarva-iustreshu | tathd vedeshu nishtMtam j . . . j 
tathd Kekaya-rtijdmm vriddham parama-dhdrmikam | svasuram rdja- 
simhasya sa-putram tv cm ihdnaya j AngeSvaram cha rdjdnam Lomapadam 
msatkritam | smratam deva-sankd&am smyam evdnayasva ha | PrdchydmS 
cha Sindhusauviran SaurdshpreydmS chapdrthivdn j Ddkshindtydn naren- 
drums cha sarvdn dnaya md chiram | “ [Bring] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the' S'astras, and in the 

Vedas.• Bring also the aged and very righteous king of the 

Rekayas, the father-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomapada, the devout and god-like king of 
the Angas, paying him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, 
the Sindhusauvxra, the Surashtra, and the southern monarchs.” 

The word “ southern kings ” may, Lassen says, he employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for from other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Yindhya was still un¬ 
occupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the Hishadas. Thus we are told in the 
Ram., ii. 50, 33, ff., Bombay ed. (=ii. 50, 18, ff., Sohlegel’s ed.; 
and ii. 47, 9, ff. in Gorresio’s ed.) (a curious passage which I shall 
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cite at some length.) Tatra raja Guho ndma Hdmasydtma-samak sahhd | 
Nishada-jatyo balavdn sthapatii cheti visrutah | m srutvd purusha-vya- 
ghrafh Hdmam vishayam dgatam | vriddhaih parivrito ’matyair jnabibhis• 
chapy upagatah | tato JSFuhddddhipatim drishtva durad upasthitam | 
saha Saumitrina Hamah samagachhad Guhena sah | tam aria?/ sampa - 
ri&hvajya Guho Hdghavam abravlt | tl yathd ’yodhya tathedam te Hama 
Mm fattravani te \ Idriiarh hi mahahaho hah prdpsyaty atithim priyam ” j 
tato gunavad annadyam upddaya prithagvidham ( arghyaih chopanayach 
ehhigram vdhyam chedam uvacha ha \ “ svagatam te mahdbaho taveyam 
ahhila mahl \ vayam preshyah bhavan bhartd sadhu rdjyam prasddhi 
nah ”| .... Guham evam Iruvdnam tu Hdghavah pratyuvddha ha | 
“arcMtaS chaiva hrishtaS cha bhavatd sarvadd vayam | padlhyum abki- 
gamach chaiva sneha-sandarsanena cha*' J bhujdbhydm sadhu-rrittubhyum 
pldayan vaJcyam abravit [ “ dishtya tvdm Guha pasyumi hy arogaih 
saha bandhavaih ” | “There, [there was] a king called Guha, of the 
race of the Hishadas, a friend whom Kama regarded as himself, and 
renowned as a powerful chief (sthapati). 93 He, hearing that the 
eminent Rama had come to his country, approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Rama then, along with the son of 
Sumitra (i.e. Lakshmana), seeing from a distance that the Hishada 
king had arrived, met him. Guha, distressed (at the state in which 
"he saw Rama), embraced him, and said: 4 This country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. "What can I do for thee ? Tor who shall find 
a-guest so dear as thou art?’ He then brought excellent food of 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary 4 arghya’ (offering); 
and then said: 4 Welcome, large-armed hero, this whole earth is thine: 
we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously.’ .... Rama replied thus to this address of Guha: 
4 "We have always beefi honoured by thee, and we have been delighted 
with thee; both by thy coming on foot to meet us, and by thy dis¬ 
play of affection.’ Then pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said: 4 Happily, 0 Guha, I behold thee and all thy kinsfolk in good 
health,’ ” etc. 100 This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Rama with 

99 See the first volume of this work, p. 366, note 164, and the gloss of Govinda 
Ananda on Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 34. Bibliotheca Indica, p. 317. 

100 It is singular that a Nishada should he here represented as a friend of Rama, 
“ equal to (or, dear as) himself,” and whom he affectionately embraces. The com¬ 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter: Tadyapi IdrUa-sakhyam il hina-pretshyqih 
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Ms wife and brother across the Ganges (Bam., v Sehegel’s ed. ii. 52, 
w. 4-7 and 68, ffl, — Bombay ed. ii. 52, 5, ft., 74, if.): and after¬ 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Bam., Schegel’s and Bombay editions; ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Dandaka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered, 101 while wild beasts and 
Eakshasas everywhere abound. 102 “The Bamayana,” says Lassen 
(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative ot 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 


hina-sakhyam’’ ity Mind upapatalceshu ganitam tathdpi tadvipra-visJiayam ) rajmm 
dtavika - bctlena prayojanavattvat shadvidha-bala-sangrahasya rdja-dharmatvdohcha 
tat-sakhyam eva itv dik | atra idam bodhyam Nishada « Guha-vishayc Hamasya 
“ utmasamah sakha ” ity evam vadaid Vdlmikind Jtcmasamatva-Rdma-samdna- 
khydtitvoktya bhagavad-bhaktatvena Nishddatve ''pi purva-krita-s'ravamdimattvena 
tasya tattvajnatvam suchitam j “Although such a friendship is, according to the 
words (no doubt of some smriti), ‘the service of the low, and the friendship of the 
low,’ etc., reckoned among the minor .sins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings such friendship is owing to the need they have of a force of people 
living in the forests, and it is part of a king’s duty to collect a force of six kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to he understood that Yalmiki, when he describes the Nishada 
Guha as being a ‘ friend dear to Rama as his own soul,’ by speaking of his equality 
with Rama, and of his being in the same category with Rama, intimates that he 
had,—through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in the state of 
a Nishada, yet by what he had formerly done and heard,—attained to a knowledge 
of the highest truth.” 

101 Ram. iii. 1, 1, Bombay ed. (= iii. 6, 1, Gorresio): Pravisya tu maharanyam 
JDandakaranyam aimavdn j Kamo dadarsa durdharshas tapasdsrama-mandalam, ] 
Rama alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombay ed. (=iii. 15, 33, 
Gorresio): Na tu janami tain desam mnasydsya mahattaya | Kutranrama-padam 
ramyam maharshes tasya dhimatali [ “ From the vastness of the forest, I cannot 
discover the spot where the sacred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 

102 At a later period, after the commencement of the Mahomedan inroads into 
Hindustan, southern India came to he regarded as the sanctuary of the Brahmanieal 
religion and learning. Thus in the verse of Yyasa cited by Weber (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., p. 247, note), it is said: Samprapte tu kalau kale Vindhyddrer uttare sthitdh\. 
Brdhmandh yajnarahitdh jyotih-sdstra-parangmukhah j “In the Kali age the 
Brahmans living to the north of the Vindhya are destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
astronomy;” while another law book, quoted by the same writer, .ays: Vindhyasya 
dakshine bltdge yatra Godavari sthita | tatra Veduicha yajndicha bhavishyanti Kalau 
ytiqe | “ In the Eali age the Yedas and sacrifices will he found to the south of the 
'Vindhya, on the banks of the Godavari.” 
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conquest; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brabmamcal 
missions in tbe same direction, as having taken place still earlier. 
Hama, when he arrives on the south of the Yindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Hama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot but recognize the recollection that the south 
was originally a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brahmanieal missions. The Bakshasas who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanieal institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Rama, and render him assist¬ 
ance. This can only mean that when the. Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Bama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.” 

Whether or not we concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Bakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanieal anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to be denoted by the word Dasyu in the Yedic hymns), 
—or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination runs riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal¬ 
ity,—there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referred to but partially cultivated, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Arian colonists. The following are some of the passages 
of the Ramayana in which the atrocities of the Bakshasas are 
described. An aged rishi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbourhood of Chitrakuta, *thus represents to Bama the sufferings 
to which they were exposed, Bam., ii. 116,11, ff. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.): Rdvanavarajah kasohit Kharo ndmeka 
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rdkshasah | utpatya tdpasdn sarvdn janasthuna-nivdsinah ] 12 J 
dhrishtas cha jitahlM cha nrisamsah piirushadakah | avaliptas cha papas 
chct tv dm cha tdta na mrishyate j 13 | tv am yadu-pralhriti hj asminn 
dsrame tdta vartase | tadd-prabhriti rakshamsi viprnlurvanti tupasdn | 
14 | darsay anti hi libhatsaih Jcrurair blmhanakair api | nand-rupair 
virupais cha repair asukha-daHanaih | 15 j aprasastair asuchibhih 
samprayujya cha. tdpasdn J pratighnanty apardn hhipram anurydh 
pur,atah sthitdn | 16 | teshu teshv dSrama-sthuneshv abuddham mallya 
cha | ramante tdpasurhs tatra ndsayanto ’Ipachetasah j 17 J avakshipanti 
srug-bhdnddn agmn sin&hanti varina | IcalasufiiS cha pramardanti havane 
samipasthite ( 18 | tair duratmabhir avishtan airaman prajighamsavah | 
gamcin&ydnya-desasya chodayanty rishayo * dya mam j tat purd Mama 
sdrlrlm, upahimsdm tapasvishu | dariayanti hi dushtds te tyaJtshydmah 
imam dsramam | “ 11, 12. A certain Baksbasa, called Khara, the 

younger brother of Havana, fierce, esteeming himself victorious, cruel, 
a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
Janasthana and cannot endure thee. 13. From .the time when, thou 
hast dwelt in this hermitage the Kakshasas distress the devotees. 
14. They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forms. 15. And these base ( andrya ) wretches harass others by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impure objects. 16. These 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised 103 into different places 
near the hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. , 17. 
They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and'smash the',water-jars at the time of the oblation. 18. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these malignant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to another place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show. a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics: we shall abandon this hermitage.” 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, Hama encounters 
Yiradha, a Bakshasa, who is' thus described, Earn. Bombay ed. iii. 2, 
4, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 7, 5, ff.): Dadaria girtiringdbham purushd- 
dam mahasvanam j 5 j gabhlrd’k&ham mahdvaktram vikatam mkatodaram | 

The original words are: Abuddham and avalhja, which the commentator 
explains as “ abuddham” miditam yathd hhavaii tatha, nidrddau “avallya cha” 
nirbhayam dslishya cha | “Unknown, in sleep, etc.; and fearlessly insinuating 
themselves.” Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words llndh vikrita-dariahdh,' 
“dissolved” [into airl and “changedin appearance.” 
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llbhatmm vishamam dlrgham- vikriiam ghora-darsanam [ 6 | vasunam 
charma vaiyaghram <v as dr dr am rudhirohMtam | trdsanam sarva-bhnta- 
ndm vyaditasyam ivantakam j 7 | inn simhams chaturo vyughrdn dvau 
vrilcau prishatdn dasa j savishamm va&a-digdham, gajasya cha kiro mahat | 
avasajydyase iule vinadantam mahasvanam | “ He beheld g being like 

a mountain peak, a man-eater,' loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, large¬ 
mouthed, Tinge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread¬ 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Death with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice.” 104 

This demon, who was slain by Rama, turned out to be a Gandharva, 
who by a curse had been transformed into a Raksbasa; but now on his 
death, regains his primeval form. He, nevertheless, requests that his 
body shall be buried after the manner of the Rakshasas; Ram., Bomb, 
ed. iii. 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19): Avate chupi mdrli liuma nikshipya 
kusall waja j ralcshasdm gata-satvdndm esha dharmah sandtanah | 23 | 
avaje ye nidhiyante tesham lolcdh satutandh | . . i, . | 27 | tatah Icha- 
nitram addya Lakshmanah kvabhram uttamam | aklumat pdrsvatas 
tasya Virddhasya mahatmamh j 28 | tarn muhta-Jcantham utkshipya 
kankukarnam mahasvanam j Virddham prdkshipat kvabhre nadantam 
bhairavasvanam | “And, Rama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 

104 The Nishadas also are described in the Puranas as very black and ugly, but 
differ from the.Rakshasas in being very short. See the first vol. of this work, pp. 301, 
303, and Wilson’s Vishnu-Pur. 2nd ed.. i. 181. The Bhag.-Pur., iv. 14, 43-46, thus 
describes them:—“ Viniichityaivam rishayo vipannasya mahlpateh | mamanthur 
tmm tarasa tatrdsld bahuko narah. J ledkakrishno ’tihrasvdngo hrasvabahtir maha- 
hanuh | Hrasvapad nimnana&arjro raJctdkshas tamrmnurdhajah | Tam tu te ’van at am 
t imam Mm karomiti vddinam | nishidety abruvaiiis tdta sa nishadas tato ’bhavat\ 
Tasya vams’dstu naishdddh giri-lcanana-gocharah j “The yields having thus resolved, 
vigorously rubbed the thigh of the defunct king (Vena), when there issued from it a 
servile man, black as a crow, very short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humble and bowed 
down, asked them what he should do. They answered, ‘Sit down’ (nisMda), and 
he, in consequence, became 'a Nislidda. His descendants are the Naishudas, who 
dwell in hills and forests.” We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the Padma 
Purana (Bhu.-K.) “ has a similar description, adding to the dwarfish stature and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, an,d a protuberant belly.” 
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Rakshasas; suck of tkem as are so interred attain to ever-enduring 
worlds.” . . . “ 27. Tken Lakshmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 
trenck by tke side of tke great Yiradka. 28. And raising tke pin¬ 
eared, 105 loud-voiced Rakshasa, after Rama bad removed kis foot from 
kis throat, ke cast kirn into tke trenck, resounding dreadfully,” 106 
This may allude (as Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between tke funeral rites of tke Brahmanical Indians and 
tke aboriginal tribe?. 

Tke following are two further passages in which tke Rakshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites are described. Tke sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess tke. power of ridding themselves of 
their enemies by their superhuman faculties; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Ram., Bombay ed., iii. 
6, 15, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, ff.): So ’yam brdhmana-bhuyishtho 
vdnaprastha-gano mahdn j tvannutho ’nathdvad Rama Rdkshasair hanyate 
bhrisam j ehi pasya sarvrdni munlnam bhdvitatmandm | hatdnam 
Rdkshasair ghorair bahundm bahudhd vane \ Pampd-nadi-nivasdncLm anu 
ManidHntm api | Chiiralutdlaydndm cha kriyate kadanam mahat | 

“ This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, whose lord 
thou art, is slaughtered by the Rakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Rama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by .the Rakshasas in many parts of the forest. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampa, and the 
Mandakin!, 107 and the residents on Chitrakuta.” Ram. iii. 10, 10, 
Bombay ed. (=Gorresio’s ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10 | Rdkshasair Dan - 
dakdranye bahubhih kamarupibhih j 11 j arditah sma bhrisam Rama 

105 The sense of the epithet sanJcu-Jcarna is not clear. It is compounded of 
ianhu , a “pin,” “peg,” or “state,” and harm , “ear.” The commentator explains 
s'anhu by htnku-vcit Icathinam, “ hard as a pin.” 

106 In the sequel, however, Rama encounters Kabandha, another Rakshasa, whom 
at his request Laksmana burns on a funeral pile in a trench.—Ram. iii. 71, 31; 72, 

1 , ff. (=Gorr. sec. 75, verses, 45, 50, ff.) 

10,7 Here it will be observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Kedarnath; see the first volume of this 
work, 1st ed., p. 187, note; Ramayana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio’s ed. saptarshi-bhavu- 
nam tatra. tatra Manddhinl mil j “ There (in the country of the XJttara Kurus) is 
the abode of the seven rishis; there is the river Mandakimand my “Notes of a 
trip to Kedarnath,” printed in 1855 for private circulation^ p. 15, f.j is applied to 
driver in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above (pp, 344, 
347 and 349) about the application of the same name to different .streams. 
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bhavan nas iatra rakshatu j homa-MU iu samprdpte parva-kdlesku 
chdnagha | 12 j dharsJiayanti sma durdharskah JRdkshasdh pisitdsandh | 
Mahhasair dharshitanam cha tdpasdnd,m tapasvindm | 13 | gatim mri- 
gdyamd.ndnd.rn ITiavdn nah paramo, gatih | kdmam tapah-prabhdvena 
* saktah hantum nisdchardn j 14 | chirdrjltam na chechhamas tapah 
khandayitum my am | bahuvighnam tapo nityani duicharam chaiva Ra- 
ghava j 15 [ tena sap am na munchdmo bhakshyamandi cha Rakshasaih | 
10, 11. “We are greatly harassed by numerous Bakshasas in the 
Dandaka forest, who change their forms at will. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, flesh-devouring 
Bakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout ascetics, thus assailed, and (13) 
seeking a helper, thou art the supreme defence. It is true that by the 
.power of our austerities we could at will slay these goblins; (14) but 
we are unwilling to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles: (15) it is on that account that, even while being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors.’’ 
The utterance of a curse, it appears from this passage, was an act which 
neutralized the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Yi4vamitra in the first volume of this work, p. 408. Slta, however, 
thinks that her husband Bama has no right to slay the Bakshasas, 
who were not in a state of hostility with him, and had done him no 
injury. 108 ' 

It does not appear, however, why the aid of Bama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to have been per¬ 
fectly successful in keeping the Bakshasas under restraint. His prowess 
is thus described, Bam. iii. 11, 79; Bombay ed. (= Gorresio’s ed. iii. 
17, 17, ff.): Agastyah iii vikhyato loko svenaiva karmana{ dsramo 
dri&yate tasya pariirdnia-iramdpahah | .... | 81 j Nigrihya tarasd 
mrityum lokdndm hita-hamyaya ] dakshind dih kritd t yena saranya 
punyakarmana | 82 | Tdsyedam dsrama-padam prabhavdd yasya rakshch 
mih | dig iyam dakshind trdsad drisyate nopabhujyate 183 j yadu- 
prabhriti chdkranid dig iyam punyakarmana, ( tadd-pralhriti nirvairah 
prasdntdh rajanlcharah | 84 j JYdmna cheyam bhagavato dakshind dih 

108 Rilm. iii. 9, 24, Bomb. ed. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 13, 22): Na Tcathamhana ad kdryd 
griJilta-dhanusha tvayd J buMhir vairam vina hantum Rdlcshasdn Bandakdartidn J 
aparddham vind hantum loko vim na mamsyate J 
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■pradahhinu j prath.ita ,trishu lohshu durdharsha krura-Jcarmabhih j 
85 | Maryam, niroddhum- satatam bhaskara&iyuchalottamah | sandesam 
pdlayams tasya Vindhyasailo na vardhate J .... | 90 ] Naira jived 
mrishavadl leruro va yadiva sathah | nrihmsah papavritto va munir 
esha tathavidhah j ‘‘79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 
the world by his holy acts, (that hermitage) which offers relief to 

the wearied, is now in view.81. [This is the] meritorious 

sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
benevolence to mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (see above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 

whose might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Eakshasas. 
83. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Through the name 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re¬ 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the cruel. 
85. The lofty Yindhya range (which sought to grow to a great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther.” . . . “ 90. No 'liar, or cruel, 
or wicked,' or murderous, or sinful man may dwell here:—such is 
this muni.” 

In a preceding part of the same section, iii. ll, 55, f., Bombay ed. 
(=Gorresio’s ed., iii. 16, 13, if.), the destruction of two Asuras called 
Yatapi andllvala, by this sage, is described: Ihaikadd Tcilaltruro Vdtupir 
api chelvahh | Ihrdtarau sahitdv dstam ordhmana-yJmau mahdsurau | 561 
Dhdrayan Irahmanaih rupam Ilvalah sarnslcritam vadan [ dmantrayata 
viprdn sa Sraddham uddrnja niryhrinah | *57 |' BJirdtaram samskritam 
kritvd tatas tam mesha-rupinam J tun dvijan bhojayamasa kruddha-drishtena 
karmand |58| Tato bhuktavatuin teshdrn viprandm llvalo ’bravit | “ Vdtdpo 
nishlcranmv ” eti svarena mahata vadan j 59 j Tato bhrdtur vachah irutvd 
Vdtupir mesha-vad nadan | Ihitvd bhitvd sarlrdni brahmananam vinish- 
patat 109 J . . . | 61 | Ayastyena tadd devail} prarthitena maharshind | 

i°8 'We have here a form of the imperfect 'without the augment, vinishpatat for 
vinirapatat, on which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment 
is Vedic (ad-abhavah arshah). In Gorresio’s edition the perfect- nishpapata is 
substituted. In i. 18,17, the Bombay edition has similarly pushpa-vrishtis cha Mat 
pat at, “a shower of flowers fell from the sky,” where the commentator makes a 
similar remark {ad-abhavai chhdndasalf). 
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anubhuya Mia sraddhe bhakshitah sa mahdmrah | 62 j Tatah “sampan- 
nam ” ity uldva datva haste ’vanejanam | bhrcLtaram (i ni&kramasv” .eti 
Ilvalah samabha&hata J 63 J Sa tada bhashamanain tu bhrdtaram vipra- 
ghdtinam \ abravlt prahasan clhiman Agastyo mumsattamah | 64 | 11 Kuto 
niskkramitufh saTctir may a ] jtrnasya Sakshasah J bhratm tu mesha- 
rupasya gatasya Yama-sadanam ” | 65 | Atha tasya vachah &rutva 
bhratm nidhana-samiritam j pradharshayitum drebhe mmim krodhad 
, nisdcharah | “55. Formerly the cruel Yatapi and Ilvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ruthless Ilvala, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and spealdng 
Sapskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony {sraddha). 

57. 'He then served up to them, with the rites appropriate to a Sraddha, 
his brother Yatapi, who had been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with a loud voice, 4 Yatapi, ,issue 
forth.’ 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Yatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly killed by them in this way. “61. The 
rishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Yatapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, 4 All is com¬ 
plete,’ gave him water'to wash his hands, and called to Ms brother, 

4 Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, 4 How can be come 
forth, when he has been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Yama?’ 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
Ms, brother’s doom, Ilvala began .to assail Agastya,” but was burnt 
up by the flash of Ms eye. 110 

Agastya is again spoken of (Bam., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south: 111 Nirjitd jlvalokasya tap'asa bhdvitdtmand ( 
Agastyena duradharsha munina, dakshineva dik ] 44 As the southern 

110 An explanation of this legend is suggested by "Weber, Ind. Stud., i. 475, He 
thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some cannibals living 
in the Dekhau. The story is told more at length in* the recension of the text 
followed by Gorresio, and with a touch of humour. Ilvala asks Agastya, smiling, 
how he alone will be able to eat a whole ram. Agastya,"also smiling, replies that 
he is hungry, after his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty ' 
whatever in devouring the entire animal; which he accordingly begs may be served 
up, and swalloAvs (iii. 16, 22, ff.), with the result already told. 

111 On Agastya see the quotation from Lasson above, p. 409; and Caldwell’s 
Bra vidian Grammar. 
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■region, unassailable by Hying beings, was conquered by the medita¬ 
tive muni Agastya, through his austerities.” 

Vibhlshana, the brother of Havana, is represented by his sister 
S'urpanakha, in her interview with Kama, as virtuous and one who 
does not follow the practices of the Eakshasas. 112 Can this allude to 
some of the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied themselves to Rama, 
having adopted Brahmanieal usages, or is it merely a fictitious portion 
of the story ? Vibhlshana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Rama. 113 In the Eamopakhyana 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,913-18, while Havana 
asks Brahma to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhl- 
shana, on the other hand, prays, “that even in the greatest calamity, 
he may never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanieal 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield.” 114 
He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards the Brahmans. 

The Eakshasas are described by Xhara, one of their chiefs, Ham. iii. 
22, 8, £ (=Gorr. ed. iii. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un¬ 
yielding-in battle, in colour Hke a dark blue cloud.” 115 

Khara himself is characterized by Hama as the “perpetual enemy 
of the Brahmans,” 118 as “cruel, hated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked.” 117 Havana is stigmatized as an “ over¬ 
thrower of reHgious duties, and a ravisher of the wives of others 118 
as “ one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 

112 Ram., Bombay ed., iii. 17, 22: Vibhtshanas tu dharmatma m tu 1lakshasa- 
cheshiitah (=Gorresio's ed., iii. 23, 38: Vibhishanas cha dharmatma Rakshasdchara- 
varjitah |)} 

113 Ram. (Gorresio’s ed.), v. 91, 20: Tancha Hamah samutthapya parishvajya cha 
Pakshasam | Ovacha madhuram vakyam najchd mama bhavdn iti | The Bombay ed., 
vi. 19, 24, has only iti brmdnam Mamas tit parishvajya Vibhishanam j abravil 
Zakskmanam ityddi | 

114 Mahabh., iii. 15,918: Paramapadgatasyapi nadharme me matir bhavet]A$ik~ 
shitani cha bhagavan bralmdstram pratibMtu me J “ In verse 15,197 Vibhlshana 
is styled dharmagopta Jcriyaratih, “a protector of righteousness, and devoted to 
religious rites.” 

115 JRakshasam bhima-vegandm samareshv anivarttinam 1 Ntlafimuta-vorndndm , etc. 

116 Ram., iii. 30, 12 (=Gorr., iii. 35, 68, and 100): Nityam brahmamkanfaka. 

117 Gorresio, Ibid., verse 70: Kruratmm brahmavidpishfa tyaktadharma supa- 
pakfit. 

m Ibid., 32,12 (= Gorr. 36,11): Pchhetaraih cha dharmanamparaMrabhimar - 
danam. 
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the Brahmans had offered with hymnsand as a “ snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being.” 119 lYevertheless, to inspire confidence, Havana approaches 
Slta, pronouncing the Yedas, Ham. iii. 46, 14, ( = G-orr. 52, 20). 120 

Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
a part in the Bamayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their form of re¬ 
ligious worship; or are they, as well as the Eakshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations ? In Bam., iiL 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (== Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that “ Sugrlva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends.” 121 And we are told that at the inauguration of 
this same Sugrlva, who was reinstated by Bama in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, “ the monkeys gratified the 
Brahmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in the Yedic formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire, 
under which had been spread kuiia grass.” 122 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Earn. (Bombay 
and Gorresio’s editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugrlva for his 
tardiness in aiding Bama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, as, in the usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as 
filled with trees, flowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
This feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 

119 Ram., 32, 19 (=Gorr. 36, 11, ff.): Mantrair abhishfutam punyam adhvareshu 
dvijatibhih | havirdaneshu yah somam upahanti mahdbalali ] Trapta~yajna~haram 
dushfam brahmghnam krurakarinam | 

120 Brahma-ghoskam udirayan j In the Mababb,, iii. 15,981, the sons of Yalsra- 
vana, i.e. Havana and his brothers, are said to have been originally sarve veda-vidah 
Surah sarve sucharita-vratah, “all of them learned in the Yedas, heroic, and at¬ 
tentive to religious rites.” 

Izl - .Na tu te so ’vamantavyah Sugrivo vanarddhipah j kritty'nah kamarupi cha 
saMyarthe cha krityavan | See above, p. 157. 

m RSm., iv. 26,29,ff.(=G-orr.2o, 27,28): Tatas te vdnarasreshlhaih abhishektum 
yathdvidhi J Jtatnair vasiraii cha bhakshyaii cha toshayitva dvijarshabhan [ 30 j 
Tata \) kuia-paristhnam samiddham jatavedasam { Mantraputem havuh'i hutvd 
mmtravido janah || 
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characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude Habits of tbe 
aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests. 

T need not decide whether it is more, probable that the extravagant 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then uncleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Bakshasas in the Bama¬ 
yana corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of heings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are so often alluded to in the Bigveda. The Bamayana, 
as we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of i;he Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, 123 as enemies of the 
Brahmans, as eaters of men, 124 as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the same way the Bigveda (see above, 
pp. 363, 371, ff., and 390, ff.) speaks of the Dasyus, Bakshasas, or 
Yatudhanas as being “ destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies ” 

( 'akarman , avrata , apavrata, ayq/yu , ayajvan ), as “practising different 
rites” {anyavrata) as “godless” ( adeva , adevayu), “haters of prayer” 
(i brahmadvish ), as “inhuman” ( amanusha ), “ferocious looking, or 
with fierce eyes” (ghora-chahhas), as “flesh-eaters” ( Iravyad ), “de¬ 
voured of life,” or “ insatiable ” {asutrip), as ** eaters of human and 
of horse flesh,” (B.V. x. 87, 16 : Yah paurusheyena kravishd samankte 
yo asvyena pasund yatudhanah ) ,* as monstrous in form, and possessed of 


123 In the Mahabh., xiv, 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often assigned 
in the Bamayana to Bakshasas, is attributed to a Nishada. Arjuna is there 
said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of the Nishadas; and to have vanquished that king’s son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice (yajna-vighnartham agatam). 

124 In the story of Crautama, already partially quoted, in p. 365, f. from the Mahabh. ? 
the very same epithet of “man-eater” ( purmhada) which the Bamayana applies to 
the Bakshasas,- is employed to characterize the Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mahabh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. The Brahman who re¬ 
proaches Gautama with sinking into tbs'condition of a Dasyu, is said to have seen 
him ‘ coming home with a how in his hand, his limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance like a man-eater,” etc. ( . . . . dhanush-pdnim dhritayudham j Jtudhi- 
rcnFwasiktangam griha-dvaram upagatam j Tam drishtvd purmhddabham apadhvastam 
kshaydgcftam, etc.) 
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magical or superhuman powers. 13 ? It is quite possible that the author 
of the Bamayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Bakshasas from the hymns of the Bigveda. 

The last editor 1 and translator of the Bamayana, Signor Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work, 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol.' vi. pp. 401, 402): “The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Yindhya range are called 
in the Bamayana .monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Dekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.” And in regard to the Bakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 
“ The author of the Bamayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied the hated name of Bakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them in 
civilization and religion. These Bakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.” In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Bamayana 
(pp. i-ix), Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark¬ 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration from Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin, 138 
whom they partly drbve before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeds to make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Bamayana styles Yanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization; 
since they entered into league with Bama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 

125 In R.Y., iv. 4, 15, another epithet, viz. as as, “one who does hot praise [the 
gods],” is applied to the Rakshases. Daha asaso Eakshasahpahi asman druho nido 
mtiramaho avadydt: “ Thou who art to be revered by thy friends, burn' the 
Rakshases who offer no praLe; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and 
,the reviler.” 

126 The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who came 
into contact with the Hamitio or Oushitie tribes, some of them nearly savage, as the 
Rephaim and the Zamzummim, Dent., ii. 20. 
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south of the Yindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Ary as; 
but towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their worship. 
To this race the Arians applied the name of Eakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Teda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this race that the expedition of Eama, celebrated 
in the Ramayana, was directed. The Arian tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
■giants, deformed, terrific, truculent, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Eamayana has 
(Gorresio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu¬ 
liarities of the race in question which reveal its real character. It 
represents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to black collyrium; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly bair, and thick lips; and describes them as wearing gold 
earrings, necklaces, turbans, and all those brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. These people are also represented as 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices. 
The god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri¬ 
fices, is the terrible Rudra or S'iva, whom Gorresio believes to be of 
Hamitic origin . 1 * 7 Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites . 1 * 5 Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Rama’s expedition against the Eakshasas to he historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellishments; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between the same two races, as some Puranic 
legends relate that Karttavlrya, of the Yadava family, a contemporary 

127 la a note (no. 35, vol. x., p. 291), to Earn., vi. 54, 33 (where the disturbance 
of Daksha’s sacrifice by S'iva is alluded to), Gorresio writes: “ The fact here alluded, 
to is mentioned rather than described in the Pirst Book, 68, 9, ff. (=Bombay ed., 
66, 9, ff.). It appears to me that this fact represents, under a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the ancient forms of worship, S'iva,-a deity, as I believe, of the Cushite 
or Hamite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo-.Sanskrit races, wished to 
participate in the new worship and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which he was 
excluded; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acts of violence at their sacri¬ 
fices, succeeded in being admitted’to share in them.” In regard to S'iva’s interference 
with the sacrifice of Daksha, see Wilson’s Yishnu Purana, vol. i., pp. 120, ff. (Dr. 
Hall’s ed.), and the fourth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 241, 312-324. 

rjj As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages in which 
these various characteristics of the Eakshasas are described, I am unable to verify 
his details. See, howe”or, Earn. v. 49, 1, ff. (= Gorr. 45, 1, ff.) 
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of Parasurama, and somewhat anterior to the "hero of the Eamayana, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and ma® Eavana prisoner (Wilson, Vishnu 
Purana, 1st ed., pp. 402, 417; Dr. Hall’s ed. iv. 22, f., 55, f. ; and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478). 128 

In regard to Signor G-orresio’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded as of Hamiiic origin; hut, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber.is of opinion (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Eamayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of 1 certain events and cir¬ 
cumstances. Slta (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Eig- 
veda, 130 and in the Grihya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre¬ 
sents the Arian agriculture; while he regards Earn a as the ploughman 
personified. The Eamayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula. 131 

139 The story is thus told in the Vishnu Purana, iv. 11, 4: Mahishmatywh 
digvijayabhyagato Narmadu-jaldvagdhana-krlad-nipdnamaddkulena ayatnenaiva Una 
asesha - deva-daitya-gandharvesa-jayodbhuta - madavalepo ’pi Mavamh pasur iva 
baddhah sva-nagaraiJcante sthapitah | “ When, in the course of .his campaign of 
conquest, Ravana came to Mahishmatl (the capital of Karttavirya), there he who 
had become filled with pride from his victories over all the devas, daityas, and the 
chief of the Gandharvas, was captured without difficulty by Karttavirya (who was- 
excited by bathing and sporting in the Narmada, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like a wild beast in a comer of his city.” Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note) states 
that, according to the Vayu Pur., Karttavirya invaded Lanka, and there took Ravana 
prisoner; but that the circumstances are more generally related as in the 'Vishnu 
Puritna. 

130 Rigveda,iv. 57,6, f.‘( =A.V. iii. 17, 8): Arvachi subhage bhava site vandamahe 
tvd | Tathd nadi sabhag/d’sasi yathanah suphald’sasi | 17 J ( = A.V., iii. 17, i) Indr ah 
sitam ni grihmtu tarn Pushd anu yaehhatu | (A.V., abhi rakshatu) J Sd nah payas - 
vati duham uttardm uttaram samara | “ Propitious Furrow, approach; Furrow, we 
worship thee, that thou mayest he propitious to us, and prolific to us. i. jVIay Indra 
plough the Furrow, may Piishan direct her: may she, full of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year.” See Wilson’s translation and note, and 
Vaj. Sanhita, 12, 70. 

131 See also the Indische Studien of the same author, vol. i. pp. 175, 277; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410; his dissertation on the Ramatapanlya-upanishad (Berlin, 1864), 
p. 275 ; and his Essay on the Eamayana (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, ff. Jt would lead me too 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of this learned treatise. The reader 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in his History of India, vol. 2, 
The Eamayana and the Brahmanic period, pp. 37, f.; 315-318. 
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CJect. Y .—^Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the 
peninsula. 

Having furnished some account of the advance of the Ary as into 
sout he rn India, and of the races ■whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fabulous narrative of the Ramayana), I 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii. 18, 1K were descended from the Rishi Yi^vamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Manu, x. 43, 44, 133 specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had sufik into the 
condition of Yrishalas (or Sudras), from the extinction of Sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholas and Kerafas 
are stated in the Harivansa to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara. isi 
In the same way It appears that several of the Puranas, the Yayu, 
Matsya, Agni, and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Karnata, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See Wilson’s 
Yishnu Purana, Dr. Hall’s ed. vol. iv. p. 117, note l), 135 Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south¬ 
east. Thus the Harivansa relates: u Yayati, son of 'Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region.” 136 . 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

182 Quoted iu the first volume of this work,' pp. 356, 358; and above, p. 364. 

131 Already quoted iu the first volume, pp. 481, f., together with- other parallel 
texts from the Mahabh. 13i See the first volume, p, 488. 

138 The Harivansa, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Karnata: Kuruthd- 
mad ath' AhrlAai chatvaras tasya chk ” dtmajdh | JPandyascha Eeralaschaiva Kolas 
Cholascha parthivah | Tesham janapaddh sphltah PTmdyns Cholah saheraldh | 
“ Prom Kuruthiima sprang Akrfda, wno had four sons, Pandya, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

136 Ibid., sect. 30, verses 1616, ff.: SaptadvJpum Taydtis tu jitva prithvm sa- 
sdyitram | mjahhajat panchadka rdjan putrdndm Ndhushas tadd j Di&i dakslma- 
pzirvasyam Turvasam matimanprabhuh | . . . . nyayojayat | | 
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Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful -vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old naan. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, ff., gives the following particulars of the curse: 
“Since thou, though born from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mleehhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” 131 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshatriyas, or as 
descendants of' the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modern descendants. 


Sect. YI.— Languages of the south of India, and their fundamental 
difference from Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, there 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre-* 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non-Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin¬ 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas ; and I have also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda¬ 
mentally different from the Sanskrit. 138 I shall now proceed to 

187 Yat tvam me hridaydj jato vayah svam na prayachhasi | tasmat prajd sa- 
muchhedaih Turvaso tava ydsyati j SdnJarndchnra-dharmeshu pratilomaehareshu 
cha | Pisitdsishu ch’ antyeshu mudha raja bhavishyasi | Guru-dara-prasakteshu 
tiryag-yoni-gatc&hu cha \ Pas u-dharmishit papeshu Mlechheshu tvam bhavishyasi |( 
Ill verse 3533 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the Yavanas {Turvasor 
Yavandh smritdh | ) 138 See above, p. 49. 
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establish in detail the assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
central India, such as the Gonds, Kols, etc., whose language is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modem Prakrit dialects derived 
from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races. It will 
suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re¬ 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
tribes who occupy the Dekhan j and that the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a 
close affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in- their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the Bev. 
Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
Prom the last-named work I abstract the following details:—“ There 
are four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim, spoken .col¬ 
lectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five 
minor dialects, spoken by 65'0,0Q0 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, no 
one of them is so nearly related to any of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Tamil, and the other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malayalim have the most affinity to each other, and yet 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
be understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages; and though the great majority of roots in both 
are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and dialectic 
changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two languages 
would he scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
he regarded as distinct languages. 

“The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India™ 
See Colebroote’s Misc. Essays, vol. ii., pp. 21, ff. 
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in two sets of five, the five Gauras and tlie five Dravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Gurjara, as well as the Telinga, 
the Karnataka, and the Dravida or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three; as, though the 
Mahratha and Guijara (Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem¬ 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must be placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Canarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, but, as regards 
their origihal and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialeets 
consists in this, that though the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit, 110 while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sapskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
bulk of their vocabulary and their whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians.” 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. P. ‘W. Ellis, appended to the preface to Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar: “In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Nagari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written. 

Neither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva¬ 
tions from the Sanscrit; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence j and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.”— 

(p. 2).“ The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any other language, 
140 See above, p. 32, f. 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Cannadi, etc., ex¬ 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar 
sounds, they generally agree; the actual difference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.”—(p. 3.) 

“ To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
T, have been taken from the common Dhatumala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. . . . These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 
These lists I will copy here:— 


SANSKRIT. 

Ale, to mark, move, move tortuously. 
Ag, to move, move tortuously. 
}*»“*• 

Agh, to move, despise, begin, move 
quickly. 

Agha, to sin. 

Ach, to honour, serve. 

Anch, to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

Aj , to throw, move, shine. 

Aj’h} to m0Te * 

Ad, to occupy, undertake. 


TEIiUGIT. 

Akl-alu , to contract the abdominal mus¬ 
cles. 

Again, to separate, break. 

Aggu, to worship. 

Aggalu , to be insufferable, excessive 

Ats, to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
Antu, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adangu, to he destroyed, submit, be sub¬ 
dued. 

Adaru , to shine, shoot at. 

Addin, to weep bitterly. 

Adu, to slap. 


Kak, to hint desire, go. 

Kakk, laugh. 

Kokh, laugh. 

KaJekh, laugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Kach, to tie, shine. 

Kaj, to hiccup. 

Kat, to move, screen, rain. 

Kath, to fear, rec.'lhd. uaxui-iC;. 
Kad, to'eat, rejcn-u, divide, pn serve. 


Kakku, to vomit. 

Kats, to play dice, chess. 
Krais, to Want. 


Katin, to tie, build, become pregnant. 
Kadugu, to wash. 

lCai7,«} t0 8Wdl ’ 1,0 ‘ L 

Kadaru, to call aloud. 

Kadalu, to move or shake. 

Kadi , to approach, obtain. 


Pack, to cook, explain, stretch. 

Fad, to shine, move. 

Path, to speak. 

Pan, to traffic, praise. 


pfngalu }* 0 br0ak ’ make forked * 

Panchu, to divide, send away, appoint. 
Patiu, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
Pa$u, to suffer, fall. 
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SANSKE.IT> 

Fat, to rule, move. 

Fath , to move. 

Fad, to move, be fixed. 
Fan, to praise. 

Famb, to move. 

Farbb, to move. 


TELTJGTr. 

Fandu, to reprove, produce, lie down. 
Fadayu, to obtain. 

Fantanyu, to vow. 

Fadaru, to act precipitately, speak non¬ 
sense, tin-eaten. 

Fannu, to join steers to a plough, pre¬ 
pare. 

Fanatsu, to send, employ. 


Vak, to be cooked, move. 

Vag, to be lame. 

Vach, to speak, order. 

Vaj, to move, renew, or repait. 
Vat, to surround, share, speak. 
Vata, to surround, share, 
Vanta, to share. 

Vath, to go alone, Ibe able. 
Vad, to shine, surround. 

Van, to sound. 


g-jto grieve, pretend grief, consult. 

Vagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a dog. 
Vangu, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsu , to bind, pour out water. 

Vrats, to divide. 

Vatu, to become lean. 

Vattu, to dry up. 

Vattru, to shine. 

Vaddu, to serve food 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telugu, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India.” As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not'consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, but have also an intimate relation to each other u as re¬ 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas.” With this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Yencaya: 

11 Mamidi Yencaya, the author of the Andhra Dipika, .an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
translated in the following paragraph. 

“ ‘ The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, Desyam, and Grimy am. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original lan¬ 
guage. 9 ” 

Of these the following are examples 141 :— 

SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. 

Famah Fdmandu. Vac Vaccu, 

Vanam Vanamu. JDyau Fivamu. 

111 [A few examples only fire selected under two beads.—J.M.] 
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“ ‘ Tadbhavam consists of terms formed, either from the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Praerits, varied by the interposition, 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters.The several modes of derivation . . . . are exemplified 

in the following lists”— 

SANSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. SANSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. 

Samuclrah Sandaramu. Chandrah Tsandurundu. 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Maharashtrl, the S'auraseni, the Magadhl, the 
Paisachl (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
the Chulika-Paisachl (spoken in Gandhara, Kepala, and Kuntala), and 
the Apabhransa, spoken in the country of Abhlra, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Yencaya: 
“ ‘ Desyam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds ; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
deSyam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with- it/ ” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the u Adharavana Yyacaranam” 
a description of the country to which this name applies. 142 Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “As it is 
here said, in the country between S'risailam, the station of Bhlmeswara 
at Dracharamam, the greater Kaleswaram, and, as the fourth, the 

lts This passage, as quoted in the AndhrakaumudI, is given by Mr. Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted to the late Prof. 
H. H, ’Wilson, for transcribing it for me from, the Telugu into Roman characters: 
S'ritaila - JBhtma - Kales a - Mahendra - giri - saihyutam | Trakdram tu mahat Tefitvd 
irlni dvarani chi dkarot | Trilochano mahesasya triiulmicha hare vahan j Trilinga- 
rupi nyavasai tri-dvareshu ganair vritah j Andhra-Vishnuh mra-yuto Danujma 
JTithambhwia ] Yuddhva trayodaia y teg an hatvd tarn RakshasoUamam j Avasat tatra 
fishibMr yuta Qoddvari-tate | Tatkdla-prabhriti kshetram Trilingam iti visrutam j 
I translate this anew as follows:—“He [the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], 
having eonstrncted a vast wall connecting S'rWaila, Bhlmesvara, Kales'vara, and the 
Mahendra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, with 
three eyes, hearing in his hand the trident of Mahes'a (S'iva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by bis hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the Suras, having 
slain the illustrious Rakshasa Nisbambhu, the son of Danu, after a conflict lasting 
for thirteen yugas, resided there with the rishis, on the hanks of the Godavari. 
Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga.” 
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mountain of Mahendra, in these .holy places were three iingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilinga-de^am, is that now under consideration; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu/ and is thus described in the Appacavlyam (verse): 
‘All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (S'addha-Andhra-Desyam). > ” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., pdlu, milk, perugu, curdled milk, 
ney, clarified butter, pudami, the earth, padatuka , a woman, koduku , a 
son, tala, the head, nela, the moon, madi, a field, puli, a tiger, maga- 
vandu, a man. Mamidi Ten'caya then proceeds to the-terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. “ The following verse is from the 
Appacavlyam: * 0 Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’ ” 

This is what Mamidi Yencayahas to say about the Gramyam terms: 
“ Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacavlyam (verse ) 1 Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Gramyam terms: these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless* 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.’ ” 

“In the preceding extracts” (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan¬ 
guages, what remains is the pure native language of the land: this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure 
native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the Desyam terms contained 
in the list taken by Yencaya from the Appacavlyam with the terms 
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expressive of the same ideas in Tamil and. Cannadi. It has beea 
already shown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this comparison will show that the native terms in 
general use in each, also, correspond.” 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is then 
annexed/pp. 19-21, which I omit. Mr. Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 
“From the preceding extracts and remarks, on the composition of. the 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
he divided into four branches, of which thp following is the natural 
order. Fesyam, or Atsu-Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern India: Anya-desyam, terms, borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language: Tadbhavam, Sanscrit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less corrupted. The Gramyam (literally the .rustic dialect, from 
Oramam, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the Atsu-Telugu by contraction, or by some per¬ 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anya-desyam terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

“With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than, the Tamil: in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their use; in the high dialect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the lang ua ge 
has long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced; 
in the low dialect the use of them is more general; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the S'udra tribes. The 
Cannadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects; but ia the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere difference of 
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termination, for, as tlie alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
Tatsamam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

“But though the derivation and general terms may be the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect cap. be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case: in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. To demon¬ 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit,” Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “ Note ” itself. 

Erom Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii, viii, ff., 
I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language:—“The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Eunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated 143 that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Boyoodoo, 144 son of Sooehundra. . . . 

143 “Kunva said: ‘He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed by the 
command of Andhra Vishnoo, shall he considered as guilty of irreverence to his 
priest.’ Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows: Kanvas tu yalha aha 
Andhra-vishnor anujna-kritasya mad-vyakaranasya droKi guru-drohiti, 

144 In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre¬ 
cedes that cited in my former note, p. 428: Andhra-natho Mahdvishnur Mshmnbhu- 
damijdpttlia | Tura Svayambhuvo Manoh Icale Kaliyuge Harih | Kakule rqfa-varya*ya 
Suchandrasya tanubhewah | Abhavat sarva-devaischa veshlito loka-pujitah j “ For¬ 
merly, in the time of Manu Svayambhfl, in the Kali age, Hari, the lord of Andhra, 
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The -works of Kunva, of Audharvan Achary, and of several otter 
ancient grammarians, are not now* to he found. All the treatises on. 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named Kannapa, or jS’u.nniah Bhutto 

“ It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, ff.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedams. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find' myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language.” 

“ In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.” ‘'In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words: among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Eajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books; and when we 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to be a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

“ Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Eoyadoo liB established his residence on the banks of the Godavery, 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, ‘ created by the god Brimha.’ The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 

the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Danava Nishambhu, was horn in Kakula as the 
son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverenced 
by all mankind.” 

145 “ This is the prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at Siccacollum on the 
fiver Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo grammarian.” 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from fbe Sanscrit crept into 
tbe language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words. 146 This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of hTunniah 
Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct; for each commences his work by class¬ 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Deshyumoo, language of the 
land; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit derivatives; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions; and Gramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram¬ 
mar, p. 37.] To these, later authors have added Anya-deshyumoo, 
foreign words.” 

“The words included in the first class,, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi¬ 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they are designated implies ‘that 
which belongs to the country or land;’ it marks the words in question 
not as merely ‘ current in the country,’ but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

“In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it,—the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly—the conjugation of the affirmative verb—the ex¬ 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

146 The following Is thp passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
note, p. 428 Tatratyas tatsamalapas tatkdlindh Surer bhatdh | Kalena -mahata 
sarvam tatsamdm svalpa-buddhibhih | As uddhochcharyamanaih sat tadbhavahcheti 
sammatam | Vikarsha-vyatyaydbhyamcha padardhokti vises hatah J Tadbhavam iti 
kathyante kdlem mahata samah | Hrahmana nirmitdji vdchah purvam Andhresitur 
Sareh | Achohdh iti aha kathyante sup-krid-dhatu-samanvitah | “ The adherents of 
Hari who dwelt there,(in Trilinga, on the banks of the Godavari) at that time, 
spoke tatsama words. In process of time these- tatsama words began to he in¬ 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as tadbhava. Tatsama 
words.were denominated tadbbava from loss or substitution [of letters], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
were fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are called, 
achcha (pure).” 
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forms of the verb-—the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the -masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs—and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit; while the Tamil an4 Kar- 
nataca scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten¬ 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con¬ 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society, to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common: the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
our own tongue: but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms; they 
undergo change's and assume terminations and inflections‘unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the land.’’ 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages:—“No person,” he remarks, “whois acquainted with com¬ 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
"We Bhall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro¬ 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), “ was effected by the great 
religious schools of S'ankara Acharyya and Kamanuja, from about the 
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tenth tq the fifteenth century a.d. The words then introduced (ex¬ 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un¬ 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the -above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.d., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to. be found in Tamil. This peribd 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the, Cura}, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period,- from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they, employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus loha, ‘ world/ becomes ulagu li1 in Tamil ; 
raja , ‘king/ becpm.es araiu ; and ra, ‘night/ (from ratri) becomes 
irrnu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
-Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives,, belonging to the very- 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is ipore cor¬ 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions are of a dif¬ 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules; as the 
Sanskrit in, ‘ sacred/ into tiru. While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described,—it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

147 It is supposed by some' scholars, from the fact that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda where the word “ lpka” occurs, it is preceded by “ u,” that the original 
form of the word was “ uloka,” and that in the texts in question “u” is not aparticlo 
separate from the word before which it stands, See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
f.i\ “ loka.” 
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the Hindi, MahrattI, and other Gauda dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por¬ 
tion nearly as much as in the North-Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words— 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con¬ 
trary is the case with the vernacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra¬ 
vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu¬ 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets { national 
words’ and ‘pure words.’ ” In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433; and gives it as his opinion that 
Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
“(4). In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the case with Telugu, Canarese, or Malayalim; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of aE the Dravi¬ 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, the 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly aU the literature has been written, con¬ 
tains very little Sanskrit; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian 'elements. So much is 
this the case that a Tamil composition i!§-regarded as refined and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, hut 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have cultivated and 
developed\ their language with great ardour and success; and the finest 
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compositions in. the Tamil language, the Cural and the Chintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, hut original in design and 
execution.” 

A. few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Caldwell’s 
hook, passim, may he added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and ISTorth-Indian vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to be acquainted. 


n5n I 

nam we 

nl thou 

nlr we 

viral finger 

kadal the sea 

manal sand 

kudal a bowel 

niral shade 

seval a cock 

nilam the ground 
madu an ox 

adu a sheep 

kuranjr a monkey 

pagal a day 

kan the eye 

rnukku the nose 

mel above • 


NOUNS, etc. 

kir below 

kal foot 

vin sky 

kurudu blindness 

irumbu iron 

iruppu of iron 

suvar a wall 

ugir finger-nail 

tamir sweetness 

kinaru a well 

iral the liver 

tigil a fright 

tinggal the moon 

irul darkness 

toppu a grove 

magan a son 

magal a daughter 

Ulan' a husband 


illal a wife 

vannan a washerman 

vannatti a washerwo- 

oru one [man 

irandu two 

mundru three 

nangu four 

eindu five „ 

aru six 

eiru seven 

ettu 148 eight 

onbadu nine 

pattu ten 

mupattu thirty 

muru a hundred 

munnuru three hundred 

arubadu sixty 

erubadu seventy 


Tamil declension of manei , a house. 




Singular . 

Plural. 



Nom. 

manei 

maneigal 



Aco. 

maneiyei 

maneigalei 



Inst. 

maneiyal 

maneigalal 



Conj. 

maneiyodu 

maneigalodu 



Dat. 

maneikku 

maneigalukku 


Abl. 

maneiyilinindu 

maneigalirundu 


Gbn. 

maneiyin 

maueigalin 



Loc. 

maneiyidattil 

maneigalidattil 


Voc. 

maneiye 

maueigale 




YERBS. 


irrukkiradu 


it is, 

tulir 

to sprout 

perugugifudu 

it increases 

pugap 

to praise 

adangu 


to he contained. 

magir 

to rejoice 

adakku 


to contain 

sural 

to whirl ’ 

agu 


to become 

kuyil 

to sound 

akku 


to make 

tuval 

to bend 

ningu 


to quit 

urul 

to roll 

nikku 


to put away 

kadukku 

to suffer pain 

niramhu 


to he full 

tara 

to give 

nirappu 


to fill 

vara 

to come 

valar 


to grow 




148 This word, it must he allowed, is not unlike the Hindi afh. eight. 
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“ (5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” For farther illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Br. Caldwell’s Grammar, pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that-work, passim. , 


Sect. VII.— Results deductible from the preceding Sections. 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of, the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have "been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the'Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongueB. "We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428,433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com¬ 
posed are of four classes, Dedya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic); and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or Atsu-Telugu words, con¬ 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhraraya, 148 and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians; but Mr. Ellis, informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan¬ 
guage stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all-doubt, that the Drayidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

149 We have already seen, p. 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
have flourished several centuries b.o. From, the Vishnu Purana, iv. 24, it appears 
that an. Andhra-bhritya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, wnose accession 
Wilson (V.P., iv. 203, Dr. Hall’s ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years b.o. 
See also Lassen, lad. Ant., ii. 756, 934. 
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Indo-European languages; and could not, by any modification known to- 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member Of that 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog¬ 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prima facie inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later IJindl, MahrattI, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of languages which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan¬ 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu gramniarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex¬ 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers; 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con¬ 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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the original Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif¬ 
ferent race from the Arian Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
Mahabharata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kshatriyas. 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of the existing Dravidian communities, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
castes,'be (as in all probability they are) of Arian ^descent, more or less 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass of the Dravidian population; for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Adrians had spread 
themselves to the south of the Vindhya mountains, and that the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt Bpoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical religion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers to the Dravidian inhabi¬ 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore .be compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of the 
province in which they settled; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of, them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with .them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin.. And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
were, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books were 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint¬ 
ance with that'sacred tongue, and with its literature; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words info the local 
vernacular, 150 just as we see that English is continually enriched by 

150 I may take this opportunity of adverting again to the probability already 
alluded to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab¬ 
original tongues , both of northern and southern India, but’has also received some, 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Joum. 
Roy. As. Soc., vol. xv., p. 19): “I will here express my conviction that the sounds 
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the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact th,at many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India are of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore,, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race. If or even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. $1, f.) in the Hindi, MahrattI, and other northern dialects, sterns 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 
more races of non-Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the 
great bulk of the population of the Dekhan is non-Arian in its.descent, 
affects the results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the - foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-Himalayan 
origin of the Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we wfere led by a variety of considerations, 

called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages; that the 
really Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Arian—J.M.] languages are all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar; and 
that the writers of "Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20): “ The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly established.” And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes: “ Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion. Long after it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it con¬ 
tinued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which were originally quite distinct from it. Prom these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms Which have been admitted into tbe Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To 
separate these foreign words ,will only become possible when an accurate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it is almost as difficult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand, 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet but little known, and on the other hand, 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See also above, p. 141, f. 
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all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene¬ 
trated into India from the north-west. The facts which have been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselves in conflict with a 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasyus: (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-West of 
India, from the Indus to the’' Sarasvatl, began, at length, to move for¬ 
ward to the east and to the south: (3) that, still later, they crossed the 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which had been 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes: and now we 
learn (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as is descended from the later Arian immigrants, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen¬ 
dants of the original tribes, — speak a daBS of languages which 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how¬ 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hindustan from the north-west. ' Hirst, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Vedic 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Panjab; then ad¬ 
vancing gradually eastward along the southern border of the Himalaya 
from the Sarasvatl to the Sacfanira, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, and in Behar; and at 
length crossing the Yindhya mountains into the Dekhan;—affords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
quarter olbsely adjoining the north-western corner of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly: the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Dekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country; and the almost equally certain fact that they had previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Doab, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not have 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. Por, we 
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must either suppose that both of these two races, the Arian and the 
uon-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ so essentially, as those of the Arians and non- 
Arians do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic influences. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west; 181 but the evidence in 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of the Arian, than 
in that of the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus,' we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps still more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see ,pp. 281, f., 310). But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? ‘We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Dravidians were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula¬ 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills; and the inhabitants of the Yindhya range, 
and of the Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And we cannot ascribe to the 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula: for the Arians were 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above, p. 301), that these 
rude so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of S'akas, Hunas, etc., are 

151 In the App., note 0, I shall quote 1 the views of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell and 
other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different non-Arian tribes. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the hills and 
forests of Hindustan. But I. apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the S'akas, which is quoted in the first volume 
of this work (pp. 486, if.), even if they have any historical founda¬ 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. Bor the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by Vikramaditya, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of -the western 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much earlier than the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era. (See Lassep’s Ind. Antiq. vol. ii. 365, ff., 
398, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera¬ 
ture of the existence of *the Dasyus are (as we have seen from the 
various Yedic texts cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
-commencement of this volume; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions: Erst, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are Sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west: Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west. 
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HOTE A .—Page 187, last line . 

On this subject Professor H. Hem remarks in his recent dissertation, 
“ Indische theorieen oyer de Standenverdeeling ” (Indian.'Theories on 
the Bivision of Classes): “ That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Yedas. 
Here also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. "When the Hindus 
speak of the three Tedas, they mean that there is a triple Yeda, con¬ 
sisting (1) of recited verses (ricAJ, (2) of verses sung ( saman ) and (3) 
of formulas in prose ( yajush ), all the three words being comprehended 
under the name of “mantra.” Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of mantras is the number of the collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, the Yeda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, five), which usually bear the name 
of the Sanhitas of the Kigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda (white and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Rigveda, though the larger col¬ 
lection is regarded as the Bigveda in the most eminent sense, whilst 
the Yajurveda only in part consists of yajush-verses. It does not 
need to be proved that we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.” p. 13, f. 
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NOTE B .—Page 191, line 22. 

In Ms dissertation quoted in the preceding note,- pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kern says of the Atharvaveda: “ Sometimes it is difficult to guess 
what is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvaveda 
is said to be younger than the Bigveda: that has become a sort of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics; whilst another, again, copies with confidence what 
has been asserted by the former. Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varietas lectionis , 
the same as in the Bigveda, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be younger 
than the Bigveda. And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of- the A.Y. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification^ and style, etc., had been adduced. 
But, so far as I know, nu one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain¬ 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well he.found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Yedic period, and even still earlier, though the Bigveda 
makes no mention of it. In A.Y. v. 22, 5, 7, 14, the Bahllkas (or 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkh was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arians in India, the Bahllkas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Bigveda no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantly 
coming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda.” 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kern when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A.Y. 
to the B.Y. from differences in language, versification, style, etc., between 
the two, although such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above. In 
his Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 12, Prof. 
Both writes as follows: “In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.), with the Bik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary- 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the language ap¬ 
proaches to the flowing, mode of expression belonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the Rik, there subsists, further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last anuvaka of the tenth mandala), con¬ 
tains a considerable number of sections which bear' completely the 
character of the Atharva-hymns, and are also actually reproduced in 
the latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Yeda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one: The hymns of the Rik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the Asvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Yedic rishi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn- in which Mitra and Yaruna are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant,—not as they had preserved, for 
instance, Dadhyach, Rebha, Pedu, and others, but Jamadagni,Yasishtha, 
Medhatithi, Purumllha, etc., all these being names of men whom the 
tradition makes to be composers of hymns in the Rigyeda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Rik, but is also of later origin.” 

In his Dissertation on the A.Y. 1 pp. 22, ff., the same author writes: 
“ If I have above designated the A.Y. as a sort of supplement to the 
R.Y., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap¬ 
proximately, as our information regarding the dates> of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain, Tor the rest, this Yfeda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of the old literature, ishall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn from the contents of the A.Y., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of its formulas and hymns are 
later than the hymns of the R.Y., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

“With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit Lexicon, the words 
of all the Yedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.Y., Hr. W. D. Whitney. I can, therefore, 
state, with tolerable exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in these different Sanhitas. Generally regarded, the 
1 Abhandlung iiber den Atbarwaveda, Tubingen, 1866. 
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language of the A .V. shows itself to be the same which is peculiar to 
the other Vedas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
so-called^ classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The A.Y. 
also has very many peculiar Vedic forms, i.e. forms which belong to 
the old speech; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the R.V., there may not seldom be observed (a) 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tvi or ivdya for tvd, which alone was in common 
use at a later period : similarly, ,(Z>) a treatment of the hiatus in verse 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, s.v. iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of view 51 {i.e. that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselve.s). “ This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the R.V. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.V. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle itthd but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the R.Y. So, too, it employs the particle it much more 
rarely, whilst im , which is found about two hundred times in the R.V., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the R.V. does not at all 
know the later form evam, bnt makes use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.Y. has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth hook onward. 

“ In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear but seldom in the A.V. ' This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever, its contents may he, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Houns and verbs, on the contrary, cannot occnr with 
equal frequency in books of which the contents are different. Yet 
even here a comparison between the R.V. and A.V. may be instituted 
with an approach to correctness. “Rita,” the fundamental conception 
in the religious system of the Vedas, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the A.V. as in the R.V.; yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilst it is met with more than three hundred times in the latter. So 
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too riTcvan, which the B.V. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.V.; 
uti, which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occurs 
in only six or seven texts of the latter. Karu, which the B.V. has 
forty-five times, is met with only once in the A.Y. So, too, the latter 
has ukthya only once, the former about forty times. 

“The mid much-employed word nh is met with very rarely in 
the A.Y., and nearly always only in connexion with urj; udan 
but once; the adjective rishva is used forty-eight times in the B.Y. 
and only once in the A.Y .; the old adverbial form uruyu is unknown 
to the A.Y., whilst in the B.Y. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb urushyati, which would have suited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in the A.Y., is met with there only twice, 
whilst the B.Y. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb kan, 
which was afterwards, entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.Y., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the B.Y. On the other hand, the 
A.V. is very liberal in its use of the verb kalp, which was*so much 
applied in later times, whilst the B.Y. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indriya , which occurs indeed very 
often in the B.Y., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
“sense,” has the latter meaning in the A.Y.: in the nineteenth book 
-it is used for the five senses. 

“These examples might be increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them ; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.Y. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Vedic books, are the earliest productions. But from this feet 
it must not be immediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.Y. are all of them later than those of the B.Y., but we must, at 
the same time, keep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according to my view, it is not to be denied that the A.Y. contains 
many pieces which, both by their style' of expression, and by their 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the B.Y.” 
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I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for the following farther detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parts of the A.V., which consist 
of entire hymns common to it and the R.Y., there are fonnd not only- 
whole verses, but portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the R.Y., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the original. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the R.Y. by 
the A.Y., and not vice versd, from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the R.Y., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.Y. Compare Prof. Muller’s Preface to his 
Rigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 18 and 19, lines 
12, ff., from the bottom. ^The Ratrisukta, one of these Ehilas, [printed 
in the 4tb volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, especially the 
magical ones in books i.-ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth mandala and others of the R.Y., 
which have been attached to the end of other mandalas, such as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns of the second mandala; or that some ideas 
of the A.Y. may be as ancient as any in those parts of the R.Y. 

The Rigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Brahmanas. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Sanhitas. 

i. Religion . 

Do the religious ideas in the A.Y. stand at the same point as in the 
B.Y. ? or iB there a progress towards a systematization of religion; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheism ? Surely the latter. 

1. Yishnu. The A.Y. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the oi iroXhoi, or. as a lokapala 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Varuna. The A.Y. has a hymn to this god, iv. 16, remarkable 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to he taken by a 
witness), 2 but every line of it affords evidence of being copied from 
the E.Y. There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition, in which Yaruna is represented as giving a> cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva-priest) should be rewarded by a 
donation of cows. Per the rest, Yaruna is treated very much as 
Yishnu. 

3. Indra. Ho particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Eigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire has become formally divided into the Dakshinagni, the 
Purvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

Prom all this it is clear that the A.Y. has no fresh hyinns contem¬ 
porary with older ones of the E.Y. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the E.Y., while it introduces 
new and more modem characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, the principal 
gods of the E.Y. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-S'arva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named BhaVa and S'arva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the E.Y., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of the E.Y., but ser¬ 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
(telhyah sarpebhyo ndmasa vidhema j “ Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents ”), x. 4, 23; viii. 8, 15; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc.; and it has hymns to Slight, xix. 47-50; 4 and 

2 In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verse 9, tais tva 
sarvair abki shy ami pas air asav ammhyayana amushyah putra, “with all these 
bonds I hind thee, so and so, son of such and such a man, and of such and such "a. 
■woman,” the real name of the person was substituted for the words aimtshyayana, 
and a definite purpose in the verse is thus evident. Comp. A.Y. x. 5,36, 44; xvi. 7, 
8; xvi. 8, 1. 

3 The R.Y. has tarpa, “ serpent,” only once, x. 16, 6. 

* It is true that we have the same in R.V. x. 127; but in the A.Y, the adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 and 5. On the other hand, the A.Y. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeshtbam, Skambha (see the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
ff.); and has hymns to Kala and Kama, divinities unknown to the B.V. 
(See vol. v., pp. 402, ff.) 

ii. Poetry , Imagination. 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathes 
in the beautiful hymns to Ushas in the B.Y.), the A.Y. has next to 
nothing. The reader feels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity 

iii. Ritual. 

The development in this department becomes clearer and cxearer. 
Compare terms such as agnishtoma , anuvuka, prayaja , anuyajaf (i. 30, 
4), mahdmmnl , mahdvrata, rdjasuya , vujapeya, agnihotra , eJcardtra, 
clcird.tr a , chaturutra , panchardtra, etc. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11): see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
{yajnasya trayo \Jcsharuh), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directions 
as yahhat, vashat, svuka, are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com¬ 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
stated in the A.Y. Sutras. 

iv. Speculation. 

In the A.Y. we encounter the terms (a) nama and riipa, ‘'name,” 
and “form,” which occur so constantly in theBrahmanas and Yedantic 
literature; ( i ) pilumatl dyauh , “ a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); (c) hhiti and afahiti, “transitoriness,” and “eternity” (xi. 7, 
25); (d) the three gunds, x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 309, note 468, and 377, note 561); (e) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modern character. 

v. Language. 

A few points of difference in this respect between the B.Y. and the 
A.V. may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
added. The roof" kri has in the B.Y. only the form krinoti, and hiru 
occurs only in x. 145, 2. The A.Y. has krinoti , but karoti quite as 

8 These two terms occur also in R.Y. x. 51, 8, f. 
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often. The E.Y. uses the root sas, and not so commonly svap, for “ to 
sleep.” The A.Y. has sas only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from the E.Y. it substitutes svap, e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
E.Y. has only the form dyut, “to shine;” the A.Y. has this, but 
also jyut, “to shine,” vii. 16, 1; iv. 37, 10. The E.Y. has never 
tada for “then,” and taddnlm only in x. 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modem origin 
of the hymn), while the A.Y. has both forms. The use of tva . . . 
tva, “ the one . . . the other,” is common in E.Y., whilst the A.Y. 
has the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to be an imitation of E.Y. x. 71, 7, 8. Divahara , “the sun,” in 
A.Y. iv. 10, 5 ; xiii. 2, 34, is a word which has quite a modern sound. 
JVa, in the sense of “like,” “as,” disappears in the A.Y. gradually, as 
also the particle it, both so very common in the E.Y. Dr is, “to see,” 
of which in the E.Y. we have the forms driseyam, darsam, drisan, 
adrisran, drisdna, never appears in the A.Y., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf,, etc.; for jyog eva drisema suryam, in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of E.Y. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 

vi. Miscellaneous terms indicating a more modern stage . 

Dvlpin , “a leopard,” occurs in iv. 8, 7;'vi. 38, 2; xix. 49,4. (The 
animal comes from the dvipa , “island,” perhaps Ceylon). S'ydmam 
lohitam ayas, “real (black) iron and brass,” xi. 3, 7. Imdni pdnchen- 
driyani manahshashthdni, “these five senses and the mind, mams, a 
sixth.” blames of seasons: grlshma (E.Y. only in the Purusha*sukta). 
Kali, one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Achdrya, brahmachdrin , 6 xi. 5, 1. 
A S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Yeda) can alone be a guest, ix. 
6, 37. Dhana, which in the E.Y., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “ prize,” appears in the A.Y. chiefly (only rarely meaning “a stake,”) 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma occurs 
in the A.V. xi. 7,17; xii. 5, 7; xviii. 3, 1. In E.V. the word appears 
only in the form dharman. Naga, “mountain,” is found in xix. 8,1; it 
signifies “not going,” and is a perfectly modem word, as modem as na- 
mura, xiii. 4, 46, “ immortality,” for the older amritd. JPmdafikam 
navadvaram, i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,” x. 8, 43. Kara- 
Tcam lokam , “hell,” occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of the 
* Brahmacbarin occurs also in R.V. x. 109, 5, 
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kind in the E.Y. Panchdnguri (the five-fingered) “ man,” is modetn. 
JParameshthin, of a supreme deity (often with Prajapati, iv. 11, 7 j 
viii. 5,10; ix. 3,11; or different from him, viii. 7, 1), very frequently 
occurring, is not found a single time in the E.V. Pas, “to see,” has, 
in the E.V., often its oldest form spas, hut never in A.Y. except in 
three passages that are taken from the E.Y. Pasupati, applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi. 2, 28; xi. 6, 9; xv. 5, 3, never occurs in the E.Y. 
Magadha, “a hard,” xv. 2, 1-4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may he mentioned that the very fact that the A.V. 
mentions countries like Magadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes: “ISTo one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.Y. is more recent than every 
part of the E.Y. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
E.Y. is of a much older character than the hulk of the A.Y.; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the E. V. It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.Y. as older than any part of the E.Y.,. 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot he allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. For the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs will be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Remarks on Professor Kerri!s conclusion regarding the antiquity of castes. 

The present volume does not treat of caste; but as that is the sub¬ 
ject of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern’s opinions on the antiquity 
of that institution, as set forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of March, 1871. First of all I must briefly state the 
author’s positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. He 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
are mentioned in the Purusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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regard as one of tlie most recent in the collection of the Rigveda, 
whilst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con¬ 
siders, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an¬ 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, but 
in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8): “ We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them¬ 
selves, or in connexion with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin -of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Rigveda ?” 

He' adds (p. 8): “ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip¬ 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti¬ 
cally ; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per¬ 
manent.” Hr. Kern goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. He 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a silentio has been 
sometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Yedic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Kern inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Yasna xix. 
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46, four classes are mentioned : Athrava, Kathaeshtao, Yastriya-fshu- 
yant, and Huiti [words which, are rendered in Neriosengh’s Sanskri 
translation by acharya, kshatriya, kutumbin, and prakritikarman, i.e. 
“ religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and work¬ 
man.”] On this he remarks, p. 11, “It is thus established that ac¬ 
cording to the Zend Avesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans.” In like manner, Professor 
Kern considers (p. 11) that the third class, Vastriya fshuyant, cor¬ 
responds to the Indian Yai^ya, being composed of the same elements; 
and that both designations are very ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the S'udras. The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spiegel renders by “trade”) Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro¬ 
bably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste; and adds: 
“If we observe that a few lines above the passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Yasna xix. 44; *This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra],’ I 
think we may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman iu Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
“ Four trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of »the Yasna (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Yendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word hy which the fourth class is here 
designated (Huiti) is au entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else¬ 
where. There is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth cl^ss is here interpolated; and consequently the piece before 
us is shown/to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kern demurs to this 
assertion Without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir¬ 
cumstance, that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Yasna xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of 'as “ the greatest powers 
of the Mazdayasnian faithand that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Buctria. Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Yendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word “ vaesu,” rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, “villager.” On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kern maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among all Indo-Germanic nations, classes were here¬ 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Germans of yore, the classes could intermarry without auy limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. 1 However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Ariau nations? 
Professor Kern leaves undecided, only drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among all the Indo-Germans, deviate less from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern’s 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existed from the eatliest times, they must have been everywhere men¬ 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 
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allusions to them usque ad nauseum, so must in that case the ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Purusha- 
sukta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kern 
considers that the argumentum a silentio may he abused) but in this 
case its application seems to be perfectly legitimate. Por the rest, it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Poes it not read as much like a-set of verses from the 
Mahabharata as like one of the older hymns ? 7 If that he not admitted, 
and special proofs be required, it is sufficient to draw attention to th'e 
fact that the words “vaisya,” “ sudra,” “prishadajya,” “sadhya” 
(v. 7), occur only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, as also in R.Y. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
“loka” not “u loka” (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, s.v.) 

Professor Kern urges that in the estimation of the author of the 
Purusha-sukta castes are as old as .the sun and moon. True; but 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything as old ? Did not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. Por 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
$ense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
’ v tue Vaisya impose on himself the restriction that he was not to 

7 Tins does not of course mean that the Purasha-sQkta is contemporaneous with 
the Mahabharata; and is not in some respects »f a more archaic character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter. The rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the Mahabharata was composed, are not observed in the Purasha- 
sukta (see above p. 161, end of note 181); and neuter plural forms like visva in 
verse 3 of the latter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandate of the R.Y. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementary to the preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
authorship of which no tradition had been preserved. That such a “gleaning” 
should contain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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learn, and to practise, tlie functions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman, etc. ? All this necessarily arose from a legis¬ 
lation which from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further; that is, it took place artificially. 'With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Bomish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Brahmans. And 
who but the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation ? 

“The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between"the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which cannot have arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

“ The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated frord each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races—like 
nations—were everywhere far more rudely held asunder in ancient 
than in modern times. It is thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons of different classes were also rare. Let it be recol¬ 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in Borne. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caste. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
generis, as a separate divine creation. 

“I am not aware on what evidence Professor Kern founds his 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Cambyses with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iranian books say of the so-called Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The Avesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Cambyses said to him quite correctly vofxov dvBeva 
€%eupbcr/cetv, o? icekevei aSe\(f>ep crwoi/ceeiv aBeX^eov. "VV e must first 
be told what the word qaetvadatha (see Justi’s Lexicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning, marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to be proved. The word qaetu. 
(hvaetu),—or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which everywhere reckons hv [=qj as a syllable; e.g. 
qathra [hvathra] as trisyllabic = huathra) to write it,—haetu, means 
only relationship (and is in the Gathas always bisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea' of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvi., that 
‘everything relating to marriage appears, to date from a very recent 
period.’ 

The explanations of the few Avesta passages which Professor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Rathesta, and Yastrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a “huiti” or “ vaesa” is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains “ vaesa” rightly. In the Yeda 
also “vesa” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huiti 
as a “proletary” does not appear to be in conformity with the con¬ 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from “hu” — “ su” (compare “prasuta,” and 
other forms which frequently occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any si mil arity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an affinity in so large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
“athrava” (crude form “atharvan”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
“atharvan”; while the Zend “rathaestao” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “ratheshtha.” The former word, “atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Lohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: “ (a) The fire and soma priest, R.Y. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); Y.S. viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest); R.Y. vi. 47, 24 ; x. 48, 2; a brahman, Medinlkosha, 
n. 164; ( b ) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, R.Y. vi. 16, 13 ; vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i, 80, 16; x. 92, 10; 
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i. 83, 5; A.Y. xviii. 3, 54. With miraculous powers he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, B.Y. x. 87, 12, 
etc.” In Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary the word ia explained as signifying 
a brahman. Prof. Goldstiioker, s.v. interprets it as “ (1) A brahmana, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend¬ 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con¬ 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the “ Atharvangirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Atharvans 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medinikosha, that “ atharvan” is a synonym of brahmana, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even be regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the B.Y. given by Both (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following: ix. 11.2 (=S.Y.ii. 2): Abhi te madhuna 
payo aiharvo.no asisrayuh | devam devuya devayu | 11 The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7: A somam madhu- 
mattamam gharmam sinchdd atharvani | “Let him (the jdshi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.”. By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Both. Sayana explains the word 
atharvani as = ahirhsake ’ gnau | yadva ’ tharvd rishih | Una nirmathito 
’ g n %r upachardd “ atharvd ” ity uchyate | “ Into the innoxious fire; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi : the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
‘ atharvan.’ ” Yaj. S. viii. 56 : A tharvd updvahriyamanah \ “ It (soma) 
becomes ‘ atharvan ’ when being brought.” Here, Professor Both says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows: 
Kandandrtham updvahriyamanah dmyamdnah somo Hharva-ndmako bha- 
vati.) B.Y. vi. 47, 24: Dasa rathdn prashtimatah satam gdh atharva- 
Ihyah | Asvathah Puyave addt | ‘ Asvatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Sayana 
explains atharvabhyah as = atharva-gotrebhyah rishibhyah | “ Bishis of 
the family of Atharvan.” B.Y. x. 48, 2: Aham Indro rodho vaicsho 
Atharvanah | “ I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [or, of the priest].” Both, s.v. vahhah, seems to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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Yeda for priest was at first “brahman,” and subsequently “ brahmana,” 
tbe son of a “brahman.” See the first vol. of this work, pp. 242, ff. 
If “atharvan” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Perso-Arians, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
“ brahman” and “ brahmana.” 

The crude form of “ rathaestao,” as given in Justi’s Dictionary, is 
“ rathaestar,” whilst the Sanskrit form is “ ratheshtha.” The words 
thus differ somewhat in form. In all the passages of the Rig- 
veda, cited in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, “ratheshtha” appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, “riding in a chariot.” The only other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Yaj. S. 22, 22, is as follows: A 
Irahman Irakmano Irahmavarchasi jayatam { a rasktre rajanyo 
Surah iskavyo 'tivyadhl mahdratho jayatam j dogdhri dhenuh j vodka, 
’nadvan I aiuh saptih j purandhir yosha \ jisknuh ratkesktkdh salheyo 
yiiva d’sya yajamdnasya jayatam | “0 priest, may a brahman be bom 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. May a rajanya be bora in 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
(‘maharatha’). May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot (‘rathe¬ 
shtha,’ a polite youth, be born to this saerificer.” Here it will be 
observed that the word “ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Rajanya in the early part of the sentence; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym for a fighting man. The word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Roth,, and it does not appear at all in 
Wilson’s Dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 292, if., the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the “Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation (“Brahma 
und die Brahmanen ”) read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains, with some 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, he states— 

(a) regarding the Purusha-sukta: “In any case it proves that the 
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caste-system in India is very ancient, and existed already in the Yedic 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Yedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, awl than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But the ideas which it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity: in. particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajurveda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
Wuich were formerly practised in India. 

(b) “ But even if it were to be admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Yedic age, that would afford 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Arian immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast to the Raj an, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre¬ 
quently called Raj any as instead of Kshatriyas),—a circumstance which 
plainly, points to a distinction of castes. 

(c) “Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Yedas, sometimes more fre¬ 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
tha later Yedic period. 

(d) “ The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the Rigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may be a different one,” [x.e. the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrifices, i.e. those who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanas), are called ‘givers’ in 
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general, also ‘the rich/ (maghavan) without any mention, of their 

caste.How as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas,—as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the S'udras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Yeda,—the Yedic poets had no oppor¬ 
tunity to mention the castes in 'their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature/’ 

(e) “ Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
period. In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to he found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘priest/ 
(Skr. Atharvan), (2) Rathaestao, ‘warrior/ (3) Yastriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator/ (4) Huitis (PehL hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Yasna 19, 17, 
'Westerg.) Ho further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings; hut we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already ’formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
eommunieate.a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yasht 14, 46, West.)/’ [See Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] “ Ho one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only he given in marriage within the caste,— 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole been maintained pure, though split up into inn umerable 
subdivisions, whilst the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at the present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indians in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into India. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Yedie period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion which I have lately discovered in the Zendavesta to the initial 
verse of the Atharvaveda.” 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.), Prof. Hang, after 
explaining that in the Yedic age Xshatriyas as well as Bnthmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com¬ 
posers of Rik verses; and’ that even Xavasha Ailusha, the son of ar slave, 
was the author of a hymn (see above, p. 397, f. } note 85), adds: “ Hot- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Yedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a■ participation in the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, into which no one who was not horn in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.” He then quotes the 
text R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers 'to and compares i. 108, 7. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Haug’s argument. 

(a) In regard to the Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been said 
above, in the first volume of this work, p. 11. Prof. Haug now 
states Ms opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, but not its 
diction. 

( b ) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 
“kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7)? See, however, 
the verse of Manu, iii. 13, quoted below, where the word “rajan” is 
employed for Rajanya. In R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., the word seems evidently 
to denote a “king.” In R.Y. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
s.v. “rajan.” 

(o) The Yedic period was of considerable duratipn. Professor Haug 
himself estimates the period during which “the hulk of the Sanhita” 
was composed to have been from 1400—2000 before our era, and 
thinks “the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that we would fix the very com¬ 
mencement of Yedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait. Br. i: 
47, f. The entire Yedic period would thus be a thousand years, which 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

(d) The reasons here assigned in explanation of the non-occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to have 
then existed,, and to haye home the same names as afterwards, seem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to he so exclusively 
sacrificial in their character as is here assumed; and might in Many 
passages have admitted of allusions to the existence of castes. 

(e) The ohservations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation, 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first- volume of this work, 
p. 265, ff. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p, 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2505, if., in regard to the intermarriages of Brah¬ 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (2515) is to the 
following effect: Abrahmanam tu manyante S'udra-putram anaipmdt | 
trishu varneshu jato hi brdhmanad-brdhmano lhavet | “ They regard 

from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a S'udra woman [hy a 
Brahman father]. A son begotten hy a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.e. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be *a Brah¬ 
man.” And Manu says, iii. 18, S'udraiva bhdryd Sudrasya sa cha 
gva cha visah smrite | te cha svd chaiva rdjnak cha taS cha sva cK dgra- 
janmamh | “A S'udra female only can he the wife of a S'udra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may he the wives of a Yis, i.e v Yai^ya. 
These two and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a 
Rajan, i.e. Rajanya; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Brahman.” Prom these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


KOTE G.—Page 258. 

u The conformities [between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity 'in idiomB which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion, 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability: in 
the' midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan¬ 
tity.” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion -ahd in¬ 
vention! ~ The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
• manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili¬ 
zation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene¬ 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I find no difficulty in that either, since in order to com¬ 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in¬ 
stinctive power of inventing language.”—A. W. von Schlegel, de 
l’origine des Hindous, Essais; and in the Transactions of the Royal 
rSociety of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 


KOTE D .—Page 277. 

Mr. Oeldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the first head, he remarks that “language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between tbe races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “by many similar examples: the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno¬ 
logical indications of language can be compared with the actual testi¬ 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former,” a 
common language is “ not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage.” “ Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a dose assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined; and it was suggested that it is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies.” 

“ The sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer from 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was‘a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or some 
Bort of- social relations. Language was the product and token of a 
nation’s political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con¬ 
stitution. It would not reveal a people’s genealogy, but its mental 
and social history. 

“ Should it ever be proved that all languages were derived from one 
original, the sole valid inference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain just where it stood.” 


' NOTE D *.—Page 287. 

“ Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, • 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. "We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in. 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the speech of the earlier 
Achaemenidse, (2) that of the later Achsemenidm, (3) the dialect of 
the Gathas, 8 (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
A vesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, thedast two to eastern, Iran.’’■‘—Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achaemenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (See above, p. 440, 

8 [It is scarcely necessary to say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
GSth I dialect, described above, pp. 115, ff.—J.M.] 
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note.) At p. 13, lie remarks: “We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old" Indian. Not a few such 
peculiarities are to be found in all the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter z, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian s into h .”—(See above, 
pp. 313, and 315). 


NOTE E.— Page 296. 

Itigveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra jyotir ajasram yasmin bice svar 
hitam | Tasmin mam dhehi pavamdna amrite loice ahhite | Yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatravarodhanath divah | Yatramur yahvatir upas tatra 
mam amritam Jcridki j YatraftuJcamam charanam trindke tridive divah } 
lokah yatra jyotishmantas tatra mam , etc. | Yatra Tcdmdh nikdmuicha 
.yatra bradhnasya vishfapam \ Svadha cha yatra triptischa tatra mam, 
etc. | Yatrdnanddieha moddscha mudah pramuda dsate | Kdmasya 
yatraptdh kdmds tatra mam, etc. | “ Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 

that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world where king Vaivasvata 
(Yama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are. Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, where the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food arid satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained.” Benfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikama, renders svadha and triptih by “nectar and ambrosia.” 
See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, ff. 


NOTE-'E.— Page 297. 

I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
Windischmann’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma-worship of the Arians.” 
Dr. "Windischmann begins with the following remarks: “ If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara- 
thustra and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be looked on as the "work of a reformer seeking to preserve the 
old nature-worship from the mythological transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must appear as a matter df the greater im¬ 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. For as regards those conceptions which existed before the two 
systems hud developed their opposing principles, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Yeda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most primitive tradition. Such traditions' are, indeed, compara¬ 
tively few ; hut the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
is so much the ’ more striking; as, for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Yima, son of 
Vivahghat, who corresponds to the Indian Yama, son of Yivasvat. 
Yima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persians as the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama, is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (B.Y. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima/’ 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the .'-most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma-worship of the early Arian race. 

“Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, ‘ to beget/ and also, but 
especially in the Yedic dialect, to ‘ drop/ or ‘ to press out juice.’ In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its deity: but in 
the Zendavesta and the Yedas it signifies a celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asclepias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex¬ 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, narcotic, and 
intoxicating effect. The plant/ plucked up by the roots; is collected 
by moonlight on the mountains; stripped of its leaves; carried on a 
car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with grass and twigs is prepared); crushed between stones by the 

9 Compare Stevenson’s Translation of the Samaveda, p. iv. This work is re¬ 
peatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further pressed 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel (called 
drona) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with clari¬ 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, an'd brought into a state of 
fermentation; it is then offered thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samaveda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony; and the JEtigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages .which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered beverage; they long for it (as it does for them); they 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication: this is 
the ease with Indra (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the Asvins, the Maruts, and Agni. The beverage is divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates Shkra, it is 
a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow: but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

“ If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice 'never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree hears the Haoma, which gives health and 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, hears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and, 
has leaves like jessamine; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Parahaoma. Thus in 
Yasna, iii. 5, it is said Jiaomencha para-haomncha ayese, e I reverence 
the Haoma and the ■Para-haoma.’ 

“The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch, 10 hut what this plant was is not certain.The plant 

w The paragraph in which this information is found (of which Windischmann 
cites only a few words) is as follows— - 

Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 46. NoptCwcri yap oi p,ev Seobs elvai Sio aaddirep kvnri- 
yyovs, rbv (Mf* hyaduv, rbv 5e tpal>\mv br)/uovpySv‘ ol Se rbv pxv kpeivova. Otbv, rbv 5i 
frepov Satfiam, KaXoVcrtv • &<rvrep Zop&acrrpis & payot, by irtyraKicrx^iou It etri r&v 
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seems to have changed with the locality; and the soma-plant of the 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm' that their sacrificial plant does not grow in 
India: Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 

numerous kinds of trees. A constant appellation of the haoma 

is the gold-coloured ( zairigaono ), just as in the Veda. 

“But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, Soma 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, p. 98); and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Rigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
but also a powerful deity; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to be 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Yasna, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Veda just referred to. The 

'TpaiiKuv yeyovSvai irpar^vrepoy tcrropovcriu. Ouros oZv ittakei rby p\y 'npopdfav, 
rby tie 'kpeipaviov Kal vpocairecpalyero rby pev ioiKevai cpairl pdkiara rS>v alcrQi)Tuv, 
rby be tprakiv oK&Ttp Kal ayyoia- peaov 5b aprpoTy rby Mldpijy eTyar Sib Kal MlBprjy 
Ueptfou rby petrtrrjy Svopa£ovtriy iSISaj-e pev rQ evKraia Bveiv Kal xapicm^a, rip Se 
airorpSiraia Kal aKvBpuira. Tldav yap nva Kiitrovres Spupi Ka\ovpivr}v iy Skpcp, rby 
''AStjy dvaKakovvrat Kal rby <tk6tow elra pl^avres aTpan kvieou trtpayevros, els riitov 
dy-ijkioi ixrpepovcn Kal plirrovcn. Kal yap rav (pvrmv voplQovm rd pby rod iyadov 
Becj, rd 5f to v kokou Salpovos eTyar Kal rwv £Jmv, Sitnrep novas Kal hpvtOas Kal 
Xepaalovs ixtvovs, rov ayadov' rov Se (pavkov robs iyvSpovs eTvai, Sib Kal rby 
tcrelvavra ir ktlcrrovs ev5aipovl£ovfft. 

“ For some think that there are two gods, as it were "opposed in their functions, 
the one the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon y as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to have 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. He called the one Gromazes, the other 
Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was intermediate 
between them. This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the mediator; He 
taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Gromazes), and to the 
other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
omomi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness; and when they have mixed it 
with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless spot an& cast it away. 
For they also regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon; and some animals,.as dogs, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(and others as) sea-urchins, to the latter; and they felicitate those who have killed 
the greatest number of these last.” 
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9tli section 'begins thus: ‘ In early morning Haoma came to Zarathus- 
tra, who was consecrating his sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra asked him, “ What man art thon, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?” 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 
“ I am, 0 Zarathustra, the pure, the remover of sickness. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour, me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise,, as formerly 
the holy men used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, “Reverence to 
Haoma.” ’ 11 Haoma is here called ‘remover of heat, or sickness,’ and 
in the same way Soma is said in Rigveda, i. 91, 12, to be amivaha, 

* the destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of the Ya&na clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and of 
■the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre¬ 
pared for sacrifice. 

“ This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Yivanhat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunuta, and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be bom to him. This was 
King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

“ What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, i.e. to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 
‘By thy guidance, 0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have 
obtained treasures among the gods.’ Like Vivanhat, the next wor¬ 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and •Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 

11 Compare Spiegel’s translation of the same passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 
ii. 68, ff. In note 4 he remarks: “ Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as the thing on account pf which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown in 
F. 'Windischmann’s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsis it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asclepias aeida; the 
Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and originally, at least, it must have heen the same plant which both employed.” 
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offspring,—Thraetaono and sons who destroyed the Ahrimanian 
monster. The, heroic age of the conflict of light is thus referred back 
to Haoma, -whilst in the Bigveda (i. 91,, 8), Soma is invoked to 
* deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish/ and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Bakshasas. 

“It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Eishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

“ The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusaspa, the father of Zara- 
thustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastiian reformation. 

“‘When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises: and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Yeda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are hvareqa, Zend, = svarshd , Sanskrit 
(B.Y. i.91, 21), ‘giving heaven/ verethrajao , Zend ,=vritraha, Sanskrit 
(E.Y. i. 91, 5), ‘ destroyer of enemies; ’ hukhratus, Zend, = mhratuh, 
Sanskrit (E.Y. i. 91,2), ‘ offering good sacrifices/ or ‘ wise/ or ‘ strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Yedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who wishes further details of this sort, to Hr. 'Wmdisch- 
mann’s dissertation itself, 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit¬ 
ney’s “Main Eesults of the later Yedic Researches in Germany” 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300). The “ hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Rigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called pdvamanyas, 1 purificational.’ .... The 
word soma means simply ‘extract’ (from the root m, to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclepias acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be akin to 
our common milk-weed, furnishes, Eke the latter, an abundant milky 
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juice, which, wheu fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. Ia 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner'perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, arid 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in¬ 
dividual was prompted to, and capable'of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine; it was, to their appre¬ 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-like 
powers; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the ’instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity'of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
puvamanya hymns of the Yeda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest, 
strains of adulation and veneration^ all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as his to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole hook of the Elk, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, hut the most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Yedic religion.’ 1 ' 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 

Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., i. 516; 2nd ed., i. 617): “ It should first be. 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its original, but in a reformed shape; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the ‘ nearest relationsand we may conclude that the points wherein 
the jBrahmanical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the new, system. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is the seven 
highest, i.e. Ahura Mazda and the Amesha S'pentas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans; the Yedas re¬ 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who are of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among 
the Iranians. . The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistic separation of the good and evil principles, is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta. and the Veda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water; a fact which indicates that 
both religions have a common foundation.” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Tima, and of other points of con¬ 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, 1st ed. i. pp. 517- 
526, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and then 
observes: “ These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot he explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
become lost and modified in the course of time, after .the separation of 
the two nations; and in part had become converted into a contradic¬ 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of Eeridun and Jemshxd, and on the 
“highest gods of the Arian nations;” and also his paper on Nabanaz- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-named volume; as well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Studien, ill. 448. In the vol. of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for. 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
“how the Veda and the Avesta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See 
also Professor Muller’s “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” 
reprinted in “ Chips,”1. 81, ff. 


NOTE G .—Page 306. 

Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstone in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, ff. He there gives a summary 
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of the circumstances 'which lead to the "belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He alludes first to “ the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of "Western 
Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages,” as admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds: “ It 
is perhaps- going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which we find in their languages must un¬ 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled' a question as before.” Compare Mr. Geldart’s remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that “this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion; but they ‘ prove nothing regard¬ 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time,’ [Elphinstone]; 
but” (he adds) “perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “ a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prima facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the line as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 


NOTE H .—Page 315. 

“ The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. Eor our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be made.- The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Panjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though we are unable to assign 
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any date to the period of the separation, -we must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Yedie era. No such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify us in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with- the Indians during the Yedie period. The great 
majority of the Yedie gods and of the Yedie conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante-Yedic period.” Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage 
zur vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 3, 4. 


NOTE I.— Page 316. 

u It is the common view that it was religious grounds which oc¬ 
casioned the separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva; and Indra as 
Axidra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied' 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two. nations; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as evil spirits. 
Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany. 
This (lualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been transformed into 
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evil spirits, because tliey stood in too strong a contrast to tbe new 
moral system. It appears to me that tbe opposition between tbe 
religious conceptions of tbe Indians and tbe Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not all at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarathustra, as some 
have assumed.” Spiegel, as above, p. 3. On Aridra see tbe 5th vol. of 
this work. p. 121, and note 212 there. 


NOTE J .—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has tbe following notice of Ottorocorra:— 

,r Op7) 8e Sie^w/cev rrjv %rjpi/crjv , rd re /cakovpeva ’'Avvtfia, k. t. A. 
“ The country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., the 
Annibian, the Auxacian, the Asmirasan, the Casian, tbe Tbagurian, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kal to KaXovpevov ’ OrTopo/coppas, ov rd rrepara h re%et pol,pa<; 
p%0 Xcrr /cal pocrr X0. C( [Another of these ranges] is .that called 
Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176° 39' 
east longitude.” 

Td fiev ovv dpKrc/ccorepa rf)<s Si]pi/cr]<; KaravifiovraL Wvr] 'Av- 
Qpw'irotyarj&v. “ The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by tbe 
• tribes of the Anthropophagi ” (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, eto. 
follow. 

Kal fiecrrjfifipwaiTaTOL rrapa rd 'HpucoBd /cal $r}piicd opr} ’Otto- 
poKoppat. “ And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican 
' mountains, dwell the Ottorocorrse.” 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon¬ 
gitude 165° 37' 15". 

Ottoroeora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viiL, in his 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia:— 

'H *OrropoKopa rryv fierylcrr'qv rjfxepav e%ei dapcdv iByo eyytara- 
Kal Bdcmy/cev ' AXe^avOpeias nrpd ? eco tbpavs irrrd. “ The greatest 
length of the day in Ottoroeora is nearly 14£ hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards the east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, ff.; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 
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NOTE K .—Page 334. 

In regard to Airyanem Yaejo, Lassen observes (Ind. Ant, 1st ed., 
i, p. 526, ff.; 2nd ed. p. 634, if.): “If we assume that the Arian 
Indians and the Iranians had originally the same common abodes, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and the seats of the gods 
to exist to the ..north of India. 12 The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate Airyanem Yaejo as the first created country: this they place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where the 
Oxus and Yaxartes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth’s temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to . be meant,” etc. [The 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added: “It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands; but we may assert it to be more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

12 Lassen’s idea, quoted in p. 337, that the “daily prospect of the snowy summits 
of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains,” and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the “table-land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its 
clear and cloudless sky,” etc., would point out the “north as the abode of the gods, 
and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description of Olympus, Odyss. 
vi. 42, ff.;— ■, 

- 06 \vjxir 6 vh\ liBi (patrl Qewv e?5 os acrcpaXes cuel 
■'Ejuj ueuar otfr’ avtp.oun rivaffcrerai, gijre ttot* HpL$pep 
Atve-rai, otfre x L ^ v iirivl\mrar a\Xa crtOpTj 
niirrarat avecpeXos, Acu/ct; 5’ Imli&pofjLtv aHy\n}. 

“ Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Eepose for ever in secure abodes : 

No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep, 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 

And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled aydvvi(pos, “ snowy,” 
in Iliad i. 420, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying that the 
epithet “snowy” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above the clouds, and exempt from rain or snow. 
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country. .... The means of arriving at a conclusion -on this sub¬ 
ject are uncertain; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations; and we are 
thus, led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been most probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See also Ariana Antique, p. 134, quoted in Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the First Fargard of the Yendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, 316. I 
abstract the following remarks:—“ The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Arlan 
raees of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Baetrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re¬ 
moved to their present abodes, in consequence of a great natural con¬ 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airyana, 
had originally a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow; so that only two months of summer re¬ 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc¬ 
cupied was Sogdiana; and the third Bactria. The progress of the 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, for all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the Bouth and. west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant. The 
first-named country can be no other than that where the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of the Baetrian tradition, we 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con¬ 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands just 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where 
the. most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 

have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains.” 

/ 
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THE BAHIKAS, GAND HARAS, ETC., AS DESCRIBED 


NOTE L .—Page 354. 

In the Asiatic Besearches, vol. xv. 108, Professor XL H. 'Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Karna Parva, or viii t51 hook of 
the Mahabh., yerses 2025, if., in which the manners of the Bahlkas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, and other tribes of the Panjab are stig¬ 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to M. Troyer’s BajataranginI, vol. ii. pp. 549, ff. I will 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The country where the 
Bahlkas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.); Vahislihriiuh Hima- 
mta Gangaya oha wM&hjsritah j Sarasvatyd Yamunayd Kumksfietrena 
chapi ye | Panchdnum Sindhushashtamm nadinam ye'antara§ritah j 
Tan dharmavahyan aiuohln Bahikan parwarjayet | “Let every one 
avoid those impure Bahlkas, who are outcasts 13 froin righteousness, 
who are shut out by the Himavat, the Ganga, the Sarasvatl, the 
Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the five rivers 
which are associated with the Sindhu (Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035) : Gdyanty athaoha 
nrityanti striyo mattah mvdsasah J Nagardgdra-vapreshu whir mal- 
ydnulepandh , etc. “ The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar¬ 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town,” etc.; with much more t<? the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff.): Panohamdyo vahanty efah yatra nusritya 
parvatdt | Arattah nama Bdhlkah na teshv Arya dvyahcm vaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Arattah nama te desu.li Bdhikam ndma tajjalam- j Brahmand- 
jpasadah yatra tulyakdlah Prajdpateh j Vedo na teshdm vedyahcha yajno 
yajanam , eva cha | Vrdtydnum dasamlyanam annam devah na bhunjate J 
Prasthalah Madro-Gandharah Arattah numatah JDiasah, j Vasati- 
Smdhmauvlrdh iti prayo 'tikuUitdh. | “ In the region where these five 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahlkas, called 
Arattas ; let no Arya dwell there even for two clays. . . . The name 

18 These expressions, “dharma-t>«%a»” and “voKsA-kritah,” seem to contain a 
play on the name of the Bahlkas. This tribe is mention*. 1 in the S'. P. Br. i. 7, 3, 
8, quoted above, p. 202; where it is said that they gave, to Agni the name of Bhava. 
This reference to their recognition of one of the Indian gods, without any deprecia¬ 
tory allusion to their manners, may perhaps he held to indicate that the author of 
the Brahmana did not hold them in such low esteem as the speaker in the Maha- 
bharata. See also .the quotations from Panini in note 142, p. 354. 
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of tlie country is Aratta ; the water of it is called Bahlka. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Yeda, no Yedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Yratyas and servile people. The Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Ehasas, Yasatis, and Sindhusauvlras are 
nearly all very contemptible.’ 5 Again it is said of the same'.country 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra v'ai Brdhmano bhutva tat'o lhavati Kaludriyah J 
Vaisyah S'udrascha 'Bdhilcas tato lhavati ndpitah | JVdpitascha tato 
Ihutvd punar lhavati Brdhnanah J Dvijo bhutva oha tatraiva punar 
ddso 5 bhijayate | Bhavaty ekah kuh'viprah prasrishtdh Mmachdrinah \ 
Gdndhdrah Madrakaschaiva BdMkdschalpachetasah. “ There a Bahlka, 
born a Brahman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a Yaisya, or a 
S'udra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah¬ 
man. And once again the Brahman there is bom a slave. One Brah¬ 
man alone is born in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahlkas; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the Ptajatarangim, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized : — Agrahdrdn jagrihire Qdndhura - brahmands tat ah | 
samdna-Mas tasyaiva dhruvam te 'pi dvijadhamuh j Bhagim-varga- 
mmbhoga-nirlajjdh Mhchha-vamiajdh | Snushd-sangati-saktdscha dara- 
ddh. ■ santi pdpinah j Vastubhdvais tatha Ihafya bhdryyd-vikraya - 
kdrinah < | paropabhogitds teshum mrlajjds tarhi yo&hitah | “ Then 
the Gandhara Brahmans seized upon rent-free lands; for these most 
degraded of priests were of the same disposition as that. [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprung from Mlechhas, are'so shameless as to 
corrupt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money. Their 
women, being thus given up to strangers, are consequently shameless.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “ the inhabitants of the Panjab 
are in this passage pf the Mahabh. named generally Bahlkas and Arattas, 
while the Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former fthe 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between" 
the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned, 
Baj. i. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. Bes. xv. 105); “According to the Mahabh. 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the SefcLej and pro¬ 
ceeding towards the Airavatl (Ravi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Panjab, 
as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that very 
circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may have extended west¬ 
ward as far as the modem Candahar.” In his Yishnu-Pur., 1st ed., 
p. 191, note 83, the same writer says of the Gandharas : “ These are 
also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gandaiii 
and Gandaridse.” See also Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE M .—Page 356. 

Xassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows: “ The opinion that 
the original se’ats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and Khamil axe Tajiks and speak 
Persian; it is from this point only that they are diffused towards the 
interior of upland Asia: so that their most powerful germ seems to 
have been planted on this,range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: “Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Ba&akhshan, were Indians, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Bactrian kings.”—Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is the country on the banks of the Oxus near its sources, 
situated between lat. 36° and 38° north, and lying eastward from 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen’s Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 
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NOTE 1ST .—Page 396, note 83, line 6. 

The passage of the S'atapatha Brahmana here referred to is as follows: 
xiii. 8, 1, 5 : Chatmsrakti | deeds cha asurd§ oka ubhaye prdjupatyuh 
dikshv aspardhanta \ te devdh aswran sapatndn bhratrivydn digbhyo 
1 nudanta j te ’dikMh paralhavan | tasmad yah demy ah prajds chatns- 
sraktini tah smakdndni Tcunate j atha yah d&uryah prdchyds tvad ye 
teat pemmandalani \ te ’nudanta hy endn diglhyah. “ Four-cornered. 
The gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions” [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular]. “They, 
being regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE 0 .—Page 443. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, via., whether the indigenous 
or.non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-Sanskrit element in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Joum. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), “It is usually taken also for granted that 
between the non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last 
proposition that the writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards 
proceeds: “ The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on "the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
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Waisyas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, having a different religion, and different customs 
. and manners; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all 
subdued, and in great numbers, expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The language of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.” The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages are then*'discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
• the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. Dr. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them¬ 
selves of the north and of the south, anffi their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of Iris Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem' to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trust¬ 
worthy analogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, hut their 
presence does not yet appear to he proved; and he therefore cpncludes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
he placed in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Eev. Dr. J. Wilson, who in his “Notes on the Marathi 
Language,” in the preface to the second edition of Molesworth’s 
Marathi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes:—“ The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongues, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very 'much 
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from the vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India- 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws hut little light on the 
Marathi; and though they may be classed in the same tribe of 
languages,, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer.” Regarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so ea^y to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pro-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he con¬ 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, Dorns, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
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have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India: 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals,- 
Bhills, etc., etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second. The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. “We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north¬ 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth . The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Germanic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti¬ 
tutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other nor 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying ^different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Kshatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system j a double process of which there is no historical proof. 
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i. Page 47, lines 21-24. 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not have 
meant to denote the Maharashtri, or any other of the provincial Prakrits, 
by the term “ de&i” as they all embraced a f< tatsama” and a “ tad- 
bhava ” element also. He could only, when using the word “ desi,” 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, ff. 

ii. Page 249, lines 18, ff. 

A leanred friend informs me that the Sanskrit astu does not cor¬ 
respond to the Latin esto, which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatat , etc'.; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek esto. He also states that santu (Sanskrit) 
is not = sunto (Latin) ; and that the Greek es, en, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit asls, asit, but to the Yedic as (compare Bohtlingk and 
Both 8.v. 1, as ; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and R.Y. x. 8u, 7; x. 129, 
3, and x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit asam, asis , 'asit, and as, as corresponding to the 
Greek en, es, es, an; and Schleicher in the table in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3rd ed., gives esto (Gr.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding, 
to the Sanskrit astu, and sunto (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii. Page 250, line 14. 

Pari, dadaria, correspond both in sense and sound to derko, dedorka, 

iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of the Sanskrit navata, samata, laghutu, such Yedic forms as 
arishfabuti, devatati, sarvatati, should have been given as the more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greek, and> Latin words there quoted. 
See Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., vol. iii. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
senecta, Juventa, vindieta , are specified as the forms corresponding to the 
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Sanskrit navatd, etc.), and 221. See tuso flcnieicAer's Compendium, 
3rd ed., p. 425. f. 

v. Page 251, lines 28, ff. 

Compare with the Sanskrit and Creek forms in Us and sis, the Latin 
mens, mentis; ars , artis; fors , fortis; and vestis. See Schleicher’s 
Compendium, p, 437. 

vi. Page 253. 

In the appendix to his edition of XJjjvalaladatta, Prof. Aufreeht has 
pointed out a number of forms which correspond in Sanskrit, Creek, 
and Latin. 

vii. Page 264, line 1; and 289, line 6, and note 66. 

See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 1, rudh ; where rodhati in 
R.T. viii. 43, 6, and vi rodhat , in R.Y. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
rudh, the old form of ruh > and are explained in the sense of “ growing.” 
See also Benfey’s translation of the latter passage in Orient und Occi¬ 
dent,*! 596. 

viii. Pqge 347, lines 8, ff; 348, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 

Compare note 12 in the first preface above/p. xxv. 

ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21; 396, line 15 ; ana 418, note 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated by the 
following lines from the Hahabharata, ii. 1169, ff.: Tatah S'urpura- 
kam chaiva TaldJcatam athapi chd | vaie ehaJcre mahdtejdh DandaltMii 
cha mahuhalah | 1170 | Sagara-dvlpa-vdsams cha nripatin ' Mlechha- 
yoni-jun\ Nishdddn purushadamS dia Karnapravoranan api | 1171 | 
Ye cha JTulamuJchah nama nara-rahhasa-yonayah j kritsnam Koligi- 
rm chaiva Surabhipattanam tathd | .... 1173 | JSkapadams cha 

purushdn Kerakdn yana-vdsinah | nagarlih Sanjayantiih cha pdshan- 
dam Karahdtakam | 1175 | Dutair eva vase chakre- J 1176 j Tatah 
kachchha-gato dhxmdn dutan Madravati-sutah i 1177 | Preshaydmdsa 
rujendra Paulastydya mahatmane ) Vibhuhanaya dharmatma prlti- 
purvam arindama | 1178 J S'a chdsya pratijagraha sdsanam priti- 
piirvaicam j “1169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 
to subjection Surparaka, Talakata, the Dandakas, (1170) the kings 
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of Mlechha race, who inhabited the islands of the ocean, the 
Hishadas, the men-eaters, the Karnapravaranas, [men whose ears 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Kalamukhas sprung from men 
and Rakshasas, the whole of ( Kolagiri and Surabhxpattana .... 
1173. He then by his heralds subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests, the city SanjayantI, and the wicked Karahataka . . . 
1176. Then the wise and righteous son of Madravatl, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers amicably to the great son of Pulastya, 
Yibhlshana, who received his commands in the same spirit.” In verse 
1837, the “man-eating Romakas,” and in v. 1875, the Karnaprava¬ 
ranas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for Slta are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races:—Ramayana iv., 40, 26, 
if. (Bombay ed., — iv. 40, 29, if., Gorr. ed.)r Karnaprdvaranufhk chaiva 
tathd chdpy Oshthakarnakdh j Ghoralohamukhus chaiva javanus chaika- 
padakdh | akshaydh halavantas cha tathaiva purushadakdh j Kirdtdk 
tihhnachudas cha hemdbhdh priya-darsandh | dma-mind&anus chapi 
Kirdtdh dvlpavdsinah J antarjalachardh ghorah naravydghrdh iti 
smritdh. “The Karnapravaranas (men whose ears served for cover¬ 
ings), the Oshthakarnakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and one-footed, un- 
decayiug, strong, men-eaters (a kind of Rakshasas according to the 
commentator), the Kiratas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold j and the dreadful Kiratas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator).” ■ One 
of the Rakshasls mentioned in the Mahabh. iii. 6137, is called 
ekapada, “ the one-footed.” 


x. Page 416, line 4. 

The Rakshasas are in other places also described as following Brah- 
manieal observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii. 6293, ff.), above referred to in pp. '365, f., 
and 418, note 124,—which is told as an illustration of ingratitude,— 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Dasyn village in yrhich he had been living, 
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and went towards the ocean. While he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Ka^yapa and 
the goddess Dakshayani, and a friend of Brahma, arrives in the even¬ 
ing from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kill and eat him. The bird, however, welcomes him as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshasa king, 
called Yirupaksha, who lived not far off, and who, he said, would fulfil sill 
Gautama’s aspirations (v. 6356). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the Rakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed. In 
answer to the Rakshasa’s questions, he avows that he has married a 
S'ud?a woman as his second wife ( punarihu ). Notwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thousand-learned 
Brahmans whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
(w. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Rakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
scarcely carry it away to his place of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Rajadharman, but resolves to slay his host, 
that he may have somewhat to eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on his journey homeward. After a- time, the 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
friend Rajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usual, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, ff.). The bird’s skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and brought to the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purohitas, weeps at the sight of 
his friend’s remains (v. 6418); and commands the malefactor to be 
slain and his flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
be given to the Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it. Both 
Rajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life.. 
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The latter returns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
S> udra woman, his second wife. He is in consequence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell (vv. 6445, ff.). 

xi. Page 343, lines 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called “Nature,” for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Muller, on Major-General Cunning¬ 
ham's “Ancient Geography of India,” in.which E.Y..v. 53, 9, and x. 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on the Kubha, Krumu, and 
Gomatl rivers are added. 

xii. Page 439, line 14. 

As this sheet is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by a writer in the “Comhill Magazine ” for November, 1871. p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they “represent lineally an off¬ 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice¬ 
landic.” As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed proof of these assertions has been, or can be, adduced. 
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I eepeinx here two metrical translations from Indian authors, which 
have already been published, though they are but very slightly con¬ 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Asita and Buddha , or the Indian Simeon . 

In the Lalita Yistara—a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name—it is related that a Jtishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the shirts of the Himalaya mountains, 
became informed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver,' as the son of King S'uddhodana, in the 
city of Kapilavastu, in Northern India, and went to pay his homage 
to thelifant. I have tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of tie incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means “the enlightened,” or “the intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of S'akyasinha, 
and S'akyamuni—i.e., the lion, and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
S'akyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated-the expressions in the text which 
Bpeak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Kumarila 
Bhatta, a ■ renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the functidns of a religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these words— 
“Let all the evils' (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of the world) “fall upon 
me; but let the world be redeemed !” If we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Mr. It. 
0. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha’s having 
suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system. Ac¬ 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this,' that Buddha volun¬ 
tarily underwent great sufferings and privations during a long course 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent, Professor E. B. Cowell, is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumarila is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idea of the 
six pdramitds. But he does not understand it as implying any theo¬ 
logical notion of. vicarious atonement, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity; and would 
compare it with St. Paul’s words in Homans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verse. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from Ivi. 153, viz,, the story of the dis¬ 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says:— 
Papino ’nye 'pi [vi?] muchyantdm prithvyam tat-patakair api | a pdpa- 
kshayam etad me chahrcm Uvramyatu murdhani | “Let other sinners on 
earth be freed from their sins; and until the removal of [their] sin let 
this wheel turn round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. . The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Cowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Purana, ix. ch. 21. The “immortal word” (amritafii 
vachah, v. 11) contained in the 12th verse, and ascribed to 6he pious and 
benevolent king Bantideva,—who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others,—is as follows: JSfa kdmaye 'ham, gatim isvardt pardm 
mhtarddM-yuktam apunarlhavam vd ] artim prapadye 5 khila-dehabhajam 
antahsthito yena bhmanty aduhkhah { “I desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to live within all oor- 
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poreal bemga, and endure their pains, that so they may be freed from 
suffering.” On this the commentator annotates thus: Para-duhkha- 

sahishnutaya sarvesham duhicharh smyam bhoktum asaste |. 

u akhiladeha-lhajum, artiin ” duhkham tat-tad-lhoktri-rupena “ antah- 
stlitah ” sann aham “ prapadye ” prapmyam ity evam k&maye |) 


On Himalaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, . 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 
Inured to meditation deep. 

He—when great Buddha had been born. 

The glory of the Sakva race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering world forlorn— 

Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal "blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods Was thronged: 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Besounding loudly Buddha’s name, 

While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

The cause exploring, far and wide 
The sage’s vision ranged; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off the babe, the Sakyas’ pride. 

With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and swan-like flew; 

And came to King Suddhodan’s gates, 

And entrance craved—“ Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits,” 

The page obeyed, and joined his bands 
Before the prince, and said—“ A sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

“And V’-Vr f,rV f r , ^ee the King.” 

T ■ '■ ■■■■■''■■.( ! 1 : cried—“we greet 

All such with joy; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring;” 


The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing—“ Thine he health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth; 

And ever seek thy people’s good.” 

With all due forms, and meet respect, 

The King received the holy man, 

■ And hade him sit; and then-began— 

“ Great sage, I do not recollect 

“ That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before; allow 
That I inquire what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place.” 

“To see thy'babe,” the saint replies, 

“I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The king rejoined—“ My infant sleeps; 

A moment wart until he rise.” 

“ Such great ones ne’er,” the Eishi spake, 

“ In torpor long their senses steep, 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant Prince will soon awake.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise, 

At will his slumbers light dispelled. 

His father’s arms the infant held 

Before the sage’s longing eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright, 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked with every noble sign, 14 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight; 

And crying—“Lo! an infant graced 
With every charm of form I greet!” 

He fell before the Buddha’s feet, 

With fingers joined, and round him paced. 18 

Next round the babe his arms he wound, 
And “ One,” he said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 


1# Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the future greatness of 
those children in whom they appear. Of these, thirty-two primary, and eighty secondary, marks 
are referred to in the original as being visible on Buddha’s person. 

16 The word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
Dictionary, “ reverential salutation, by circumambulating a person or object, keeping the right 
side towards them.” 
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“ If such an one at tome abide, 

He stall become a King, whose sway ! 
Supreme a mighty arm’d array 
On earth shall stabhsh far and wide. 

“ If, spuming worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to lead a tranquil life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 

He then-a-Buddha’s rank shall gain.” 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed. 

When tears suffused his aged eyes; 

. His bosom heaved with heavy sighs; 

Then King Suddhodan asked, amazed— 

u Say, holy man, what makes thee weep, 

And deeply sigh ? Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep!" 

“ For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, King,” the Rishi cried; 

“ No ill can such a child betide : 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

“ In every grace complete, tby son 
Of truth shall perfect insight 18 gain, 

And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. . 

“ He such a Wheel 17 of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
By priest, or sage, or god of yore. 

— M The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preach— 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

“By him shall suffering men he freed 
From weakness, sickness, pain and grief; 
From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

u His hand Bhall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined; 
With healing touch the wounds shall bind 
Of those whom pain’s sharp arrows gall. 


“ His words or power shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shroud 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

“ By him shall men who, now untaught. 
In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way— 

To final calm 18 at last he brought. 

“ But once, 0 King, in many years. 

The figtree 19 somewhere flowers perha 
So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears. 

“ And now, at length, this blessed time 
Has come: for he who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes 
Shall be a Buddha in his prime. 

“ Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost, 
And grant them immortality. 20 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn; 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall fi 
From woe the Buffering world forlorn. 

“ ’Tis this mine own unhappy fate 
Which bids me mourn, and weep, and s 
The Buddha’B triumph now is nigh, 
But ah I for me it comes too late! ” 

When thus the aged saint, inspired. 

Had all the infant’s greatness told, 
The King his wondrous son extolled, 
And sang, with pious ardour fired— 

“ Thee, child, th’ immortals worship all, 
The great Physician, bom to cure 
* All ills that hapless men endure; 

I, too, before thee prostrate Ml.” 

And now—his errand done—the sage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Athwart the sether swan-like flew, 
And reached again his hermitage. 


16 The term here translated “ insight ” is derived from the same root as the word “ Buddha,” 
and means “ intelligence,” or “ enlightenment.” 

i» The term thus rendered, dharmachakra, expresses & somewhat singular figure. It denotes 
be ** wheel of the law,” or, the “ wheel of righteousness,” or the “ wheel of religion.” 

10 The word in the qriginal is nirv&qa. a term of which the sense is disputed—some scholars 
esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation; others explaining it as the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of perfect dispassion. Mr. Childers informs me that he considers nirvana to signify 
active bliss on earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. See a letter 
from him on this subject in No. 62 of “ Trtlbner*s Literary Kecord ” for October, 1870, p. 27, 
is The tree referred to in the original is the Udnmbara, the Ficus giomerata. 

•o Amriit cha pratishthdpayishgati. 
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STOEY OF HAVANA AND VEDAVATI 


II. Havana and Vedavati. 

The Ramayana, as is well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Rama, son of the Bing of Ayodhya (Ouae), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in company 
with his brother Lakshmana and his wife Slta. Slta was carried off 
by Havana, King of the Rakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanka, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Havana was slain in 
battle by Rama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
god Vishnu, and Slta was rescued. Kama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Ramayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Havana. Vedavati, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-born in the 
form of Slta. 


Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 
Himalay’s giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure skies, 

And bright as molten silver glow— 
While, far beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with Devadaru 21 woods— 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar, 

And, mounted on Ms airy car, 

Those northern tracts sublime explored, 
Alighted there upon the ground, 

And roamed the forests wild around. 

And, lo, he saw a maiden, fair 
And brilliant as a goddess, clad 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad> 

Deform with ■ u .lid ,'r : 

And all at on-V p 

The damsel’s r« ; 

“ How is it, tell me, lovely maid— 
Whose virgin charms subdue the heart, 
Whose form with every grace of art 
In gold and gems should be arrayed— 
Thou dost this dolefhl garb assume, 
Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom ? 


“ Whose daughter art thou P What hath led 
Thy choice to 'such a life austere ? 

0 blest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should’st deign to wed ! u 
Him, duly honoured as a guest, 

The fair ascetic thus addressed: 

“ My father was a holy sage; 

From Mm I sprang'as, calm, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, he read 
Th’ eternal Veda’s hallowed page: 

The voice wMch spoke witMn the Book 
In me a form corporeal took. 

“ The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The honour of my hand to gain: 

Their ardent pleas were urged in vain; 

A loftier aim my father fired; 

For he had vowed, with lawful pride, 

I could be only Vishnu’s bride. 

“Incensed at Ms rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race, 22 
Avenged the slight the sage had shown: 

By night he nigh my father crept, 

And vilely slew Mm while he dept. 


91 • pisUi devadaru, which signifies, the “divine treethe Deodar, a magnificent tree, both 
n height and girth. 

* 9 The Daityas in character correspond with the Titans of the Greeks. 
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" That I my sire’s high aim may gain, 
And ■win great Vishnu for my lord, 

I lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard austerity and pain; 

And, till the god himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

“ I know thee, Ravan, who thou art: 

By virtue of this life austere 
All hidden things to me are clear; 

I bid thee hence; avaunt, depart!” 

But by the maiden’s charms subdued, 

The demon still his suit pursued. 

“ Proud art thou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires; but such sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime,. 

Nor stern and painful self-control. 

The old may so their days employ; 

But thou should’st live for love and joy. 

; I am the lord of Lanka’s isle; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire; 

If thou wilt crown my heart’s desire, 
And ever on me sweetly smile, 

Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 

“And who is Vishnu, pray, declare, 
Whoso form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 
And magic gifts, with me compare ? 

A phantom vain no longer chase. 

The offer of my love embrace.” 

To whom the holy maid replied— _ 

“ Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loud: 
No voice but thine, profanely proud, 
Hath ever Vishnu’s might defied. 


Heaven, earth, and hell, all own Mm lord- 
By all their hosts and powers adored.” 

She spake; the fiend with rage was fired: 
The damsel’s hair he rudely grasped; 
Thus by his hated fingers clasped^ 

She tore her locks, and cried, inspired— 

“ This insult I may not survive: 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

“ Yet though I die, I once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 

And though my vengeance slumber long, 
My pious works their meed shall gain. 

And I shall re-appear on earth, 

A virgin fair of royal birth.” 

She ceased. With fixed resolve to die. 

The fire she entered, calm, elate ; * 

When all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
There fell a shower of fragrant flowers, 
Rained down by gods from heavenly bowers 

Nor was this maid’s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart’s desire. 

As STta she was born again, 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And won great Rama for her lord, 

Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane, 

Whose coming doom had been foretold 
By that insulted maid of old, 

By Rama’s hand in fight was slain. 

Por how could hellish power withstand 
Incarnate Vishnu's murderous brand ? 
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INDEX TO PROPER NAMES AND MATTERS, 


A 

A bh idharmapitaka, 56 
Abhira, 428 
Abhlrika, 46 
AbhM, dialect, 46 
Abu Sin, 349 
Achcha, see Atsu and Titan 
Achitas, 391 
Adars'a, 400 

Adharavana Yyakhranam, 
428 i 

Adbvaryn, 188 
Aditi, 297 

Aditya (the sun), 188 
JEschylus quoted, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
Agastya, 409, 413 ff. 

Agni. 175, 181, 185,188 f, 
197, 201 f, 211 f, 323, 
361, 451, etc. 
Agnihotra, 404 
Agni purana. 422 
A gray ana, 177 
Abi, 388 
Ahishiva, 387 
Aliriman, 480, see Angra- 
mainyus 

Abuf-a Mazda, 298 f, 329 
ffj 464, 471 ff. 
Aindravayava-graha-brah- 
mana, 213 

AiravatT, 484, see lravati 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama. vaeio, 329 ff, 
480 f. 

Aitareya Brahmana 181 
i. 4—172 

i. 23, 25—381 f. 

ii. 19—397 
v. 32—188 

vii. 

1, 22, 34—183, 353 
13—184 
18—364, 369 
•viiL 14, 23—324 
3$—183 


Aitihasikas, 175 #. 
Akesines, 345 
Akrlda, 422 
Aksu, 484 
Akuli, 386, 396 
Alexandria, 479 
Alexander the Great, 344 f. 
Alishung, 345 
Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, 104, 109 
Amad, 390 

Amarakosha, 255, 404 
Amesha^pentas, 475 
Amir Taimur, 6 
Anagnitra, 390 
Anasas, 392 
Anava, 377 
Andhra-dTpika,'427 
Andhrabhritya dynasty, 
438 

Andhra kanmndf, 428,431 
Andhriau Vishnu,428,431 
Andhra Raya or Andhra 
Royoodoo, 431, 436,438 
Andhras, 364, 423, 427 
Andra, 300, 478 
Angas, 351 f, 857, 406, 
454 

Angiras, 197 
Angirasas, 189, 383 
Anglosaxons, 280 
Angramainyus, 299,330 
Anmdra, 373 f. 

Anitabha, 343 ff, 348 f 
Anjana, 350 
Annibi, 479 

Annibian mountains, 479 
Anthropophagi, 479 
Anukraraaui, 195, 361 
Anuyajas, 175 f. 
Anyades'yam, 428 
Apahhraffis'a, 46 ff, 52, 
259, 428 
Apastamba, 179 
Apaya, 345 
Appakatlyam, 429 


Aptya, 29 S 
Arabic, 2iS ff. 

Arachosia, 314, 332 
Aranyani, 393 
Ararat, 481 
Arattas, 482 ff 
Arbuda, 385, 387 f. 
ArdhamSgadhI, dialect, 4 
50 

Aria, Ariana, 318, 340 
Ariabignes, Ariarathes,etc. 

etc., 293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanius (Abrindan) 472 
Ariomardus, 292 
Arizanti, 292 
Arjikiyfi, 341, 345, 348 
Arjuni, 385 
Arna, 347 f, 361 
Arrian, Indica, 344 
Amman, 297 f. 

Ary as, 213, 282,291,354, 
359 ff, 443 

Aryavarta, 303, 340, 400 
Ashi, 331 
Asiknl, 341, 345 
Asita, the Indian Simeon, 
494 

Asmirsean mountains, 479 
Asoka, 56, 62 ff, 104, 132 
A sura, 299 

Asuras, 175,202,363, 485, 
etc., etc. 

- their castles, 378 ff. 

Asutripas, 391, 418 
As'valSyana, 179, 199, 298 
As'vatba, 461 
Alvins, 176, 360,447,471 
Atharran, 451, 460 f, 464 
Atharvans, 189, 383 
Atharvangirasas, 460 
Atharva SahhitS, 187 ff, 
445 ff. 

Atharvaveda, 

iii. 

17, 4, 8—421 
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INDEX. 


Atharmeda.— 

, iv. 

16,1, ff.—451 
20, 4, 8—368 
SO, 4—209 
v. 

4,1—328 

22, 5, 7 f, 12,14— 
351, 446 
28, 9 f—383 
%. 

3,11—388 
4, 23—451 

6, 10, 20—383 

7, 20—189 
xi. 7, 24—189 

xii. 

1, 11—349 
1,45—376 

xviii. 

2, 28-368,387. 

47, 50—451 
62, 1—368 

Athrava, 456, 460, 464 
Athwya, 296, 473 
Atithigva, 379, 385 
Atri, 198, 388 
Atsu Telugu, 429 f. 
Atthakatha, 56, 62 
Attock, 335 
Atyarati, 324 
Audharvan Achary, 432 
Audumbaruyana, 177 
Aufrecht, Prof. Th., his 
Catalogue, 167 

-, art. in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Society, 343 

--, art. in Ind. Stud. 

195 

-, on age of Atharva- 

yeda, 450 ff. 

-, on the relation of 

Prakrit to Sanskrit, 131 

-, on Yedic forms in 

Pali, 72 

■-—, quotations sup¬ 

plied by, 159, 400 

-, suggestions by, 

205, 238, 359, etc. 

-, liis TJjjvalaladatta, 

142, 490 

Aupamanvava, 175, 195 
Aurnavabna, 176 f, 204 

--, the demon, 

871, 387 

Auxasian mountains, 479 
Avanti, dialect, 50 
Avatars, 203 


Avesta, 459 f, 475 f. 
Ayodhya,'498 * 
Ayu, 386. 


B 


Bactria, 457, 481 
Bactrians, 457, 459 

--kings, 336, 484 

---language, 226 

Badakhshan, 319, 484 
Badarika, 329 
Bagh o BahSr quoted, 6 
Baehr's Herodotus, 292 
Bakikas, 202, 352, 354, 


482 ff. 
Bahlikas 


BaSiS! 34 L 351 ’ 446 > 
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Balhikas) 
Bakhdhl, 330 , 
Baladickcha, 60 


Balaramayana, 78,89,103 
Balasa, 351 
Bali 417 
Balkli; 332, 446 
Ballantine, Rev. H., on 
relation of MahrattI to 
. Sanskrit, 26 
Ballantyne, Dr. J. B., cor¬ 
rection suggested by 
him, 174 

-, bis Mahabhashya, 

154, 346 
Banga, 64 
Bangas, 357 
Bauddbas, 259 
Bauddkayana, 179 
Beames, Mr. J., art. in 
Journ. B. A, S., 8, 35, 
143 f. 


Beeas, 345 

Behar, 347, 350, 404, 443 
Behat, 345 

Belurtagh, 318 f, 334,480 
Benfey, Prof. Th. 

-, his art. in Gott. Gel. 

Anz. 115,117,145, 335, 
367 f. 

-, Griech. ’Wurzellexi- 

■ kon, 228, 256 

-, Indien quoted, 55, 

64, 105, 136, 311, 335 

-, Orient und Occident, 

204, 343, 359,370,372, 


etc. 

-, Samaveda, 160,170, 

198, 203, 237,343,346, 
348, etc., etc. 


—, Sanskrit grammar, 
263, 265, 441 


Bengali dialect, 4 ff, ’ 32, 
118, 127, 146, 254,425, 
439 

Bhabra inscription, 104, 
109, 115 

Bhagavata Purana, 162 
i. 3, 24—350 ' ' 

iv. 14, 43 ff—411 
vii. 10, 1«—350 - 
lx. 21, Ilf—495 • 
Bhamaha’s Manorama, 43 
Bharatavarsha, 336 
Bhasha, 46, 67, 130, 136, 
151 f. 

Bhaskara Acliarya, 161, 
178 

Bhava, 451 
Bhavya, 342 
Bhills, 487 
Bhimes'vara, 428 
Bhlshma, 365 
Bhota, 49 
Bhotan, 487 
Blirigu, 197 
Bhrigus, 279 
Bhur, 188 
Bkuvah, 188 

Blackie, Prof., Ms note on 
Iliad, ii. 813 f—157 
B’ohtlingk, Dr. O.— 

-, his S'akuntala, 14 

•-—, his Panini, 154 

Bohtlingk and 'Roth’s 
Lexicon, 187, 1S9, 204, 
224, 238, 346, 348, 350, 
360, f, 368 f, 460 ff, etc. 
Bollensen, Dr., articles by 
him, 160 

Bopp, Dr. F.,Comp. Gram.' 

228, 236, 4S9 
Brahmh, )195, 

Brahm& jyeshtham, j 452 
Brahma and Brimha, 159, 
202, 432 f. 

Br&hman (priest), 188,462 
Brahman (caste) 298, 
456 ff, 462 

Brahmanas (hooks), 163, 
176, 178 ff. 

Brahma purana, 422 
Brahmavaivarta Purana, 
162 

Brahmavarta, 303, 400 
Brajbhakha, 36, 39 
Breal, M., on the geogra¬ 
phy of the Avesta, 314, 
334 

Brihad Aranyaka TTpani- 
shad, 2151, 361 
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Brihaddevata, ld4 
Brihat, 156 

Brockhaus, H., his Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya, 14 
Buddha, 55, 11 5, 153,350, 
494 ff. 

Buddhagkosa, 62, 72 
Buddhapriya, 60 
Buddhism, 55 ff. 

Buddhist councils, 56 
Buddhists, 53 f, 351 
Bundekesh, 471 
Bunsen on the geography 
of the j^vesta, 334, 481 
Burnouf, M. E., Bhaga- 
vata Purana, 338 

-, Histoire du Buddh- 

isme Indien, 116,123 f. 

-, Lotus de la bonne 

loi, 55, 61, 72, 105 f, 
109 ff. 

Burnouf and Lassen, on 
the Pali, 68, 108 
Burrindu, 349 


C 

Calchas, 196 
Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Gram., 53, 415, 424 ff, 
486 ff. 

Campbell’s Telugu Gram., 
48 f, 53, 424 i, 434 ff. 
Canarese language, 32, 
260, 423 ff. 

Canoj, 49, see Kanouj 
Casian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 . 

Cawnpore, properly Kank- 
pur,'17 

Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. , 
Chakhra, 330 / ‘ 

Ckandalika, Ckandall/ 46, 
50 

Chandulas, 305, 310 
Ckandidevatf Prakrita di- 
pika, 46 

Chandrabhaga, 348 
Charanavyuha, 192 
Charmab'iras, 177 
Chhandas, 189 
Chhandogya TJpanishad, 
p. 585—396 
rv. 17, 1—188 
Chenab, 345 


ChiHers, Mr. B. C., sug¬ 
gestions made, and ma¬ 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 54, 76, 
83, 88 f, 110, 495. 
Chintamani, 435 
Chitrakuta, 409, 412 
Chitraratiia, 347 f, 361 
Cholas, 422 f. 
Chorasmians, 292, 342 
Chrysostom, 495 
Chulikapai^achl, dialect, 
48, 52, 428 
Chumuxi, 368 
Clough’s Pali Grammar, 
65, 70, 73, 76 
Colebrooke, Mr. H. T., his 
Essays, 178, 195, 200, 
203, 265, 325, 424 
Comparative Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables— 

i. Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
modern vernaculars, 
13, 15 ff 

ii. Prakrit and modern 
vernaculars, 27 ff. 

iii. —vii. Sanskrit, Ga- 
tha, Puli, and Pra¬ 
krit, 76 ff. 

viii. Sanskrit, rock in¬ 
scriptions and Pali, 
111 ff. 

ix. Sanskrit, Persian, & 
Arabic words, 220 

— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 ff. 

x. Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

Sanskrit & Zend, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Telugu 
roots, 426 f. 

Comparison of Sanskrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Latin pronouns,nouns, 
verbs, etc., 242 ff. 
Copben, see Kophen 
Coromandel coast, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., his 
Prakrita prakas'a, 14, 
43 f, 48, 73 ff, 120. 

-—, correction made by 
him, 174 

-,note inElphinstone’s 

history, 476 f. 

-, opinion referred to, 

495 - 


Crawfurd, Mr. John— 

“ Language as a test of' 
the races of man,” etc.. 
282, f. 

Cuyal, 435, 437 
Curtxus, Grundzuge der 
Griech. Etymologie,228, 
237, 239, 256 ^ 

Curzon, Mr. A., in Jour. 
E.A.S., 301 ff, 312 f r 
320 f, 357, 441, 443 
Cushitie tribes, 419 f. 

t 

D 

Dabhxti 384, 387 
Dadkyach, 447 
Daevas, 299, 330 
DaMka, 330 
Daityas, 395, 497 
Dakska, 420 
Dakshayaui, 492 
Dakshinutya dialect, 46, 
50 

Damilas, 60 

Dandin’s Kavyadars'a, 46 f. 
Danu, 383 
Danu, 371, 428 
Dandaka forest, 40S, 413 
Daindakas, 490 
Daradas, 338, 365 
Dasyus, 31, 145, 151, 213 
282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 
418, 443, 492 
Dasa, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 
D’Alwis, Mr. J., his 
Kachchayana, 54, 65 
Dar;'anas, 330 
Das’aratlia, 406 
Dehli pillar inscription, 
104, 109 
Deklian, 441 ff, 

Delius’s Radices Pracri- 
ticte, 14 
Demodocus, 211 
Deotsu, 337 
Devapi, 168 
Devas, 175,299 
Des'i, Des'yam, 147 ff, 
Deshyumoo j427 ff. 
Desmoulins, 283 
Dharmackakra, 495 
Dhatumala, Sanskrit, 425 

--, Telugpi, 425 ’ 

Dhauli inscription, 104, 
109,114 
Diespiter, 295 
Dlgha Nikaya, 61 
Dipankara. Rr * 
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Divodasa, 379 f, 384,389 
DracharSmam, 428 
Dravida, 260, 401, 422 f. 
Dravidi, dialect, 46, 50, 

-127, 425 
Dravidas, 355 
Dravidians, 443 
Drishadvati, 311,345,397, 
399 ff. 

Druhyu, 260 
Drrat'pa, 331 
Dualism, 478 
Dujak, 330 
Durga, 201 

Durga or Durgacharya, 
commentator on the 
Nirukta, quoted, 156, 
165 if, 173 f, 303 f. 
Duryodhana, 353 
Dushyanta, 422 
Dwarf avatar, 203 
Dyaus, 279 

E 

Ekalavya, 418 
Ekaparvataka, 405 
Ellis, Mr. F. W. 

—his note on the Dra- 
vidiau languages, 48, 
53, 424 ff 

Eiphinstone’s (Hon. Mr.) 
History of India, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
476 ff. 

Emodus, 479 
Erinnys, 279 
Euaspla, 345 
Euripides quoted, 215 

F 

Faesi, his note on Iliad ii. 
813 f.—157 

Fargard, 1st, of the Vendi- 
dad, 314, 329 ff, 480 f. 
Fausholl’s Dhammapada, 
quoted, 71, 76 
Feridun, or Fredun, 296, 
476 

Fick, August, his Yergl. 
Worterbuch, 216, 228, 
257 

Finnish languages, 441 
French language, 261 

G 

Galava, 177 

Gandak, Gandaki, 404 f, 
Gandarii, Gandaritis, 342 


Gandhara, Gandharis,- 49, 
342, 349.. 351 ff 428, 
482 

Gandharvas, 175, 279 
Ganga, 341, 345, 482 
Gargya, 177 
Garhapatya fire, 451 
Garroeas, 344 
Gatha dialect (Indian), 10, 
115 ff 207, 210 
Gathas (Zoroastrian), 332, 
468 

Gathin, 197 
Gau, 330 

Gaud! dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 386 
Gaurf, 344 

Gautama, 365,418, 491 f, 
494 

Gaya, 350 
Gayas'iras, 204 
Geldart, Rev. G. C., his 
.paper “Language no 
test of race,” 277,467 f. 
Germans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 

Girnar inscription, 104 f, 
114 

Godaverl, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Gokeren tree, 
471 

Gomal, 343, 348 
Gomati, 343, 348, 493 
Gonds, 424 

Goldstiicker, Dr. Th., his 
Dictionary, 373, 463 

-, his Panini, 153 

-, paragraphs contri¬ 
buted by him, 262 ff. 
Gopatha Brahmana, L 1, 
1—156 
Gotama, 197 
Gotama EahOgana, 402 
Govinda Ananda, 307 
Govinda deva’s Balaramii- 
yana and Prasanna- 
raghava, 14 

Gorresio’s Ramayana, 406 
ff 419 f. 

Goryaia, 345 
Gramyam, Gramyumoo 
speech, 49, 427 ff 
Greek, 216, 254 ff 
Greeks, 267 ff. 

Gjihya Sutras, 186, 421 
Guha, 407 f. 

Gundert, Dr. H., on the 
Dravidian elements in 
Sanskrit, 34 


GurgSn, 332 
Gurhwal, 335 
Guzeratl or Guijara -dia¬ 
lect, 4, 7, 425 

H 

Haag, Dr. F. Vergleichung 
des Prakrit mit den 
Romanischen Sprachen, 
147 

Haetumat, 330 
Haiva, 49 

Haoma, 297, 470 ff 
Hall, Dr. F., his Vasa- 
vadatta, 152 
Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 
Hanuman, 157,159 
Hapta Hendu, -295, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 
Harivanda— 

1616, 1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
Hhraqaiti, 330 
Hariyupiya, 348 
Harivarsha, 326 
Haroyu, 314, 330 
Haug, Prof. M,, 199 
——, Ait. Brahmana, 164, 
172, 184 f, 382, 397 
-7—•, Das Erste Kapitel 
des Vendidud, 329 ff 

-, Brahma und die 

Brahmanen, 462 
-, Origin of Brahman¬ 
ism, 462 
Hebrew, 218 

Hebrew, knowledge of, 
bow preserved, 139 
Heeren, Prof., 332 
Hemachandra, 44, 51 f, 
67,'404 
Hermes, 279 

Herodotus quoted, 215, 
292, 459 
Hesiod, 186 
Hilmend, 332 
Himalaya or Himavat, 
803, 310, 324,328,335, 
340, 349, 400, 412, 480 
Hind! dialect, 4 ff 13,- 15 
ff 32, 118, 127, 146, 
227, 254, 425, 438 f, 
441 

Hindukush, 335, 340, 354 
Hiran, 340 
Hiranvati, 344’ 
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Homer, 186, 216 
Hotri, 188 
Haiti, 456, 460, 464 
Humayun, 6 
Humboldt, 481 
Hunas,. 443 
Butokhsh, 464 
Huxley, Prof., on -the 
“ Methods and results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 fF. 
Hydaspes, 345 
Hyreania, 332 

I 

II a, 323 

Iliad quoted, 157 
Ilvala, 159, 414 
Indo-European languages, 
217 ff. 

Indo-Scythians, '444 
Indra, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 
299, 348, 359,361, 373, 
447, 451, etc. 
Indraprastha, 335 
Interpretation of theYeda, 
article on the, in Journ. 
K. A. S. 173, 210, 255 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 
passim 

Iravatl, 342,' 345, 348 
I^ana, 294 

L'varaehandra Yidyasa- 
gara quoted, 162 
Italian compared with 
Prakrit, 147 ff. 

Italians, 280 
Itihasas, 161 f, 

J 

Jainas, 435 
Jamadagni, 447 
Janaka, 192, 404, 406 
JanakI (Slta), 158 
Janasthana, 410 
Jemshed, 331, 476 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jupiter, 295 

Justi, Dr., his Handbuch 
dpr Zendsprache, 220, 
223, 228, 244, 289, 299, 
459, 462 
Jyotishtoma, 381 

K 

Kabandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 337 
Kachchayana’s Pali (j-ram- 
mar, 54,60 


Kaiyyata, 400 
Kakshivat, 323, 361 
Kakula, 432 
Kala, 452 
Kalakavana; 400 
Kalakuta, 405 
Kalamukhas, 491 
Kalesvara, 428 
Kali, 408, 431, 453 
Kali, 221 
Kalinga, 64 
Kalidasa, 180 
Kalpasutras, 180 f. 

Kama, 452 

Kambojas, 259, 355, 365 
Kampana, 344 
Kandahar, 332 
Kanojana 1 
Kanouj > 49,143, 401 
Kanyakubja) 

Kanva or Kunva, 198, 431 
Kapardin, 201 
Kapurdigiri inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
Karabataka, 490 
Karanja, 385 
Karatoya, 404 f. 
Karnapravaranas, 491 
Karnata, 260, 422 
Karnataka dialect, see 
, Canarese. 

Kartavfrya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kus’ika, 351 
Kas’mTras, 354 
Kas'yapa, 492 
Kata, 197 
Kathaka, 180 
Kattbakya, 177 
Kathasarit-sugara, 495 
Katyayana, 58 f, 179, 193 
KaushltaklBrahmana, 163, 
184, 192, 328 
Kaushltakins, 192 
Kautsa on the uselessness 
of the Nirukta, 170 if. 
Kautsa, 177 
Kava Us', 297 
Kavasha Ailusha, 398,465 
Kayerl river, 347 
Kavya chandrika, 47 
Kavya Us'anas, 297 
Kedarnath, 412 
Kemaon, 335, 344 
Kekaya, 48, 406, 428 
Kerakas, 491 
Keralas, 422 f. 

Keresaspa, 296 


Kern, Prof. H., on the 
triple Yeda, 445 

-, on the age of tbe 

A.V., 446 f. 

-, on tbe antiquity of 

castes, 454 ff. 

Khamil, 484 
Kbara, 410, 416 
Khavas, 482 
Khetudas, 459 
Kbila, 193, 109, 450 
Kbnenta, 330 
'Khoes, 345 
Khoten, 484 
Kbokand, 481 
Khonar, 345 

Kiepert, Ur., on tbe geo¬ 
graphy of the Vendidad, 
332, 334 

Kikata, 347, 350, 357 f. 
Kilata, 386, 396 . 
Kiratas, 365, 396, 491 
Koas, 349 , 

Kola, 422 

Kolagiri, 491 

Kols, 423, 487 

Kophen river, 339, 342 ff. 

Koran, 219 

Koffala, 405 

Kos’alas, 403 f. 

Kosti (sacred girdle of 
Parsees), 298 
Kraushtaki, 177 
Kravyad, 390, 418 
Krisafva, 296 
Kriri, 396 
Krishna, 201 
Krishna (river), 432 
Krumn, 343 ff, 348, 493 
Kshatriya, 29.8, 310, 355, 
456, 463, 494 
Kubba, 339,343 ff, 348,493 
Kuhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 
the inserted letters in 
Pali, 70 

-, in Indische Studien, 

294 

-, in Zeitsch. fur die 

Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 160 

?-, Herabkunft dea 

Peuers, 279, 361, 377 

-and Schleicher’s Bei- 

trage, 468, 47.7 ff. 

Knhn, Dr. Ernest, his 
translation of Kachcha- 
yana, 54 
Kulitara, 383 
Knlluka Bhatta, 401 
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Kumarila Bhatta, 494 
Kuntala, 49, 428 
Kurus, 405 
Kurujangala, 405 
Kuru’kslietra, 400, 482 
Kuruw, 343, 348 
Kurutthama, 422 
Kutsa, 361, 376, etc. 
Kuyava, o85 

L 

Lakshraana, 407,412,417, 
498 

LakshmTdhara's Shadbha- 
“ sha Chandrika, 44, 48 
Lalita vistara, 10, 76, 89, 
115 ff, 210 

Langlois’s Itigreda,. 196, 
199, 340, 346 
Languages derived from 
Latin, 134, 146 
Lassen’s Indische Alfor- 
thumskunde (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 42, 55, ff, 
58, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
132 ff, 153, 158, 281, 
308,-336, 342, 347 ff, 
406, 408, 444 

--Institutioncs linguae 

Pracritical, 14,30, 35 ff, 
45 f, 58 

•- Zcitschriffc fiir die 

Kunde des M orgenlandes, 
326, 353, 36G 
Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
254 ff. 

-in the middle ages, 

139 

letto - Slavonic tongues, 
217 

Linga, 202 
Lit. Oentralblatt, 147 
Lohamukhas, 491 
Lohas, 355 
Lomapuda, 406 

M 

Madhusudana Sarasvat!, 
189 

Madhwacbarya, 163 
Madras, 482 ff. 

Madravatl, 491 
Madhyades'a, 303, 400 f. 
Magadha, 350 f, 454 
Magadhi dialect, 45 f, 48, 
50 f, 54,58,60,63,108, 
114 f, 428 


Mahabharata, 458 

i. 

732—207 

2544, 2606, & 3188 ff 
—386 

2439 ff—353 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719 ff—326 

ii. 

793 ff—404 
1025. 1031 f—364 
1045 ff—326 
1078—402 
1169 ff—490 

iii. 

5074, 10538—398 
10545 f—328 
12746 ff—323 
15197, 15918—416 
15981—417 

vi. 

333—344 

vii. 

4747 ff—365 

viii. 

1407 ff—383 
2025 ff—482f. 

ix. 

2960—398 

x. 

785—352 

xii. 

2429 ff, 6293 ff—365 
6293 ff—491 f. 

xiii. 

2505 ff—466 
7458 ff—383 

xiv. 

ISO—352 
2472—418 

Mahabhashya, 400 
pp. 22, & 63—154 
p.62—356 
p. 104—161 

-, Vivarana, on, 206 

MahSdeva, 194, 201 f. 
Maharasbtrl dialect, 36 ff, 
43 ff, 48, 50 f, 56, 65, 
428, 488 

Mahavansa (or Mahawan- 
so), 62 f. 

Mabendra, 56 f, 61, 63 
Mahendra hills, 428 
Mahesfa, 428 

Mahxdhara’s commentary, 
ontheVaj. S., 164,186, 


MahishmatT, 421 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 336 
Mahommed, 218 
MahrattI dialect, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
254, 425, 438, 486 
Maitreya, 183 
Multi (Jharraanvati, 405 
Malantns, 344 
Malamantns, 344 
Malaytiiim language, 32, 
2t>0, 423 ff. 

Mainidi Vencaya, 427 ff. 
Manava dbarma s'astra, 
138, 141 

•-, quoted, i 23—188 

ii. 17 ff—399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 

iii. 13—4G6 

x. 12—305 

— 45—151, 364 

xi. 20—396 
Mandakini, 412 
Mantra, 179 

Manu, 184, 196,260, 279, 
323, 340,360 f, 470, etc. 
Manu Svayambhu, 431 
Manyu, 362 
Marka, 386 
Maruts, 323, 369 
Marudvridha, 341 
Marwar, 339 
Mathavas, 403 
Mathiab pillar, 104 
I Mathura, 281, 401 
Matsyas, 400 
Matsyapurana, 422 
M cgtiiivahana, 132 
Mciloa, 292 
Medes, 292 
Medhatithi, 447 
Medinikoslia, 463 
Megastbenes, 327 
Mehatnu, 343 
Merv, 332 
Minos, 279 
M ir Amman, 6 
M ithila, 405 f. 

Mithra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

Mlechhas, 151, 213, 365 f. 
Molesworth’s Mahrathi 
Dictionary, 266 
.Monkeys, 417 ff 
Mouru, 300 

Mrichphbakatl, 11 f,14,161 
Mridhravach, 376 
Mfigaya, 375 
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Mujavats, 351 f. 

M tiller, Prof. Max— 

-, “ Chips,” 115, 153, 

164 f, 279, 281, 300, 
310, 314, 340 

-, Essay on the Bengali 

language, 315 
-, Anc. Sansk. Litera¬ 
ture, 75,-104, 153, 161, 
164, 168, 173 f, 180, 
184 f, 187, 189 ff, 310 

-, in Journ. Germ. Or. 

Society, 356 

-, Languages of the 

seat of war, 359 
-, Last results of Per¬ 
sian researches, 290, 300 

-, of Sanskrit do., 153 

-, of Turanian do., 

281, 311, 328, etc. 

-, ‘Lectures on • lan¬ 
guage, 314 1 

-, Translation of E.Y. 

x. 129—349 

-art. in “Nature,”493 

Munjavat, 352 
Muradevas, 391 
3W urchison, ‘Sir II., 481 
Musalnmns, 219 
Mustngh, 334, 480 
Mutibas, 364 

N 

Nadir Shah, 336 
Nages'a Bhntta, 206 
Nagnajit, 353 
Naliushn, 422 
Naichas'rdcha, 350 
Naidanas, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Namuehi, 387 
Nannapa, or Nunmah 
Bhut, 432 
Narada, 353 
Narmada, 347, 421 
Natl dialect, 48 
Nepala, 49, 428 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
transl. oftkeAvesta, 456 
Nigama, 179 

Kighantus (or Naighan- 
tuka), 165, 169, 186, 
255, 299 

Nirukta, 169, 179, 186 

i. 

1—165 
4 f—151 
15—169, 171 
20—165 f 


Nirukta— continued. 

ii. 

2—152, 355 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 

iii. 

8—175 

iv. 

15— 344 

vi. 

7— 207 

31— 377 

32— 350 

' vii. 

1—195 

16— 197 

viii. 

21 f—175 

ix. 

26—342 

8- 352 

x. 

42—195 
10, 46—196 
xii 

1, 19—176 
41—177 

Niruktapavis’iskta— 
i. 9—155 
i. 12—177 

Nisa,Nisai,Nissea,330, 332 
Nishadas, 406 ff, 411, 418 
Nishambhu, 428 
Nodhas, 197 

North Indian Dialects, 4 
Noideke, Prof., on the 
Semitic and Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages, 219 
Norris, Mr. E., on the 
origin of the cerebrals 
in Sanskrit. 440 f. 
NySyamalavistara, quoted, 
53, 179 

O 

Odras, 355, 400 
Odyssey, quoted, 211 
(Edipus, 196 
Olympus, 480. 

Origin of non - Sanskrit 
words in vernaculars, 7, 
31 f. 

Orissa, 401 

Ornrazd, Oromazes. 334, 
472 

Orpheus, 279 
Osthakarnakas, 421 
Ottorocorra, 327 


Oudh, 404' 

Oxus, 318, 480 f. 

P 

Padnia lake, 405 

-PurSna, 411 

Pahlavas, 259 
Paingins, 192 
Pairika Khnathaitx, 330 
PaisaichT dialect, 43, 48, 
50, 52, 428 
Pakasasani, 364 
Pali language, 10 i, 53 ff, 
207, 214, 259 
Paman, 351 
Pamer, 481, 484 
Pampa, 412 
Panchajana, 175' 
Panckalas, 396, 400 
Panehali dialect, 127 
Pancliavimsa Brahmana 
13, 11—386 
Pandya, 48 f, 422, 428 
Paniui, 153 

i. 2, 36—152 

i. 4, 20—152 

ii. 4, 10—400 

iii. 2, 108—152 
iii. 3, 78—354 

' iv. 2,117 f—354 

vi. 3, 20—152 
Vi. 4, 102—206 

vii. 2, 64—206 
Panis, 377 
Panjab, 295, 336 f. 
Panjkora, 337, 344 
Parahaoma, 471 
Paramakambojas, 365 
Parasuratna, 421 
Paripatra, 400 
Parnaya, 385 
Parsees, 298 
Parthians, 292, 342 
Paruckhepa, 195 
Parvata, 353, 373 
Parashm, 341, 345, 348 
Pas'unatfipati, 202 
Pathya Svasti, 328 
Paurava, 364 
Pavamanya, 47.4 
Pericles, 186 

Persian language, 217 ff. 
Persians, 267 ff. 
Peukelsetis, 344 
Phallus, 202 
Phlegyes, 279 
Pictet, Ad., Origmes Ind o- 
Europeennes, 258, 234, 
266 ff,272,294,31711,334 
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Rpru, 375, 378 
Pis'achas, 363 
Pitakgttaya, 66 f, 

Pishtra, 466 
Pitjns, 175 

Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir. 

quoted, 471 1 
Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pourutaspa, 474 
Praehyas, 356 
Prahrada, 353 
Prahasta, 159 
Prajapati, 185, 188, 372, 
etc. 

Prakrit, meaning Of the 
word, 51, 66-f.. 

Pfakrit, dialects, 10 ff, 214, 
221, 260 l ■ 

-—, Scenic or Dramatic, 
were they spoken ? 34 ff. 
Pramaganda, 350 
PrasannarSghava, 76, 89, 
103 

Prasthalas, 483 
Prasthanahheda, quoted, 
190 

Pratirfakhyas, 186, 355 
Prayiga, 400 f. 

Praygjas, 175 f. 

Priests in the Yedic age, 
in Joum. E.A.S., 374, 
378 ’ 

Prinsep, Mr. Janies, deci- 
phererof Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions, 104, 106 
Pnyadar^in or Piyadasi, 
104, 108, 115 
Priyamedha, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 
327, 345, 479 
Pukkasas, 50 
Pulastya, 491 
Pulindas, 364 
PunarbhG, 492 
Pundras or Paundrakas, 
355, 364, 401 
Punjshir, 345 
PurSnaa, 161 f, 

Puru, 260, 376 f. etc. 
Purukutsa, 344, 370, etc. 
Purumilha, 447 
Pururavas, 387 
Purusha, 455 
Purushamedha, 193 
Purusha-sukta, 199, 454f„ 
458, 462 f. ’ 

PQshan, 201,421 


R 

Eadhia pillar, 104 
BaghS, 330 

Eaghuyant'a x. 16—173 
Bajadharman, 492 
Ba]an, Eajanya, 463,465f. 
Bajatarangini, quoted, 483 
Bajendralul Mitra, Babu, 
his art. in Joum. As. 
Society, Beng. 115 ff. 
Bakshases or Bakshasas, 
175, 198, 364, 408 ff, 
491 ' 

Bama, 201, 407 ff, 498, 
499 

Bama, son of Mrigu, 183 
Bama TarkavagWs Pra- 
kritakalpataru, 46, 52 
Bamanuja, 163, 434 
Bamayana,—139, 498 
—--, quoted 

i. 

12, 20 ff—406 

ii. I 
50, 33 ff—406 f 

59, 3—25 
116,11 ff—409 

iii. 

1, 1—408 

2, 4 ff—410 
4, 22--411 
6, 15 ff—412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff—412 

11, 31—408 
11, 55 ff—414 
11, 56—159 
11, 79-—413 
17, 22-r416 
30, 12-416 

32, 12, 19—41« f 
35, 70-416 
46, 14-417. 

72, 18-417 
iy. 

26, 29 ff—417 
40, 26 ff—491 
43, 38, 57—325 

v. 

18,18 f—159 
30,17 ff—157 
82, 3—159 
91, 20—416 

vi. 

19, 24—416 
104, 2—159 
117, 14—415 


Bantideva, 495 
Basa, 343 ff, 348 f. 
BasavahinI, 76 
Eathaeshtao,) 456, 460, 
BatheshthS, / 462, 464 
Bathantara, 156 
Eatrisukta, 450 
Bauhina, 388 
Bavana, 157 f, 416, 421, 
498 f. 

Bayee (river), 345 
Bavi the sun, 189 
Bawlinson’s (Rev. G.) 
Herodotus, 292, 314 . 
342,356 

Begnier. M. Ad.Traite de 
la formation des mots 

262* ^ an ^ Ue ® rec 4 u ®» 

-- ~i E'tude sur l’idiome 

des Yedas, 375 
Bei, 332 

Benan, E., Histoire des 
langues Semitiques, 218 
f, 269, 394 
Eephaim, 419 
Bhode, Dr., 333 
Ribhu, 279 
Bigvcda, 188, 445 
Bigveda— i. 

1, 2—197. 

-, 4—209 

7—209 

2, 1—205 

3, 7—205 

5, 3—209 

6, 5—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 
21, 1-209 

22,16—21—208 
24, 1 f—185 
27, 13-185 
33, 4, 5—363, 37l, 
384 

33, 8-394 
35, 6—470 
37, 4—211 
48, 14—197 

61, 5—378 

— 8, 9—291, 359, 

363 

—, 6-385 
53, 8 ff—385 

62, 13—197 

63, 7—378 

64, 14—323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 
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Eigveda— continued. 

91, 1/5,' 8, 12, 21— 
473 f 

100, 8-364 
—, 10—870 
—, 15—372 
—, 18—369 

101, 1—375 
101, 5—371 

103, 3—291, 359, 
363,- 378 

104, 3—385 
108, 7—463, 465 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21-359, 363 
126, 1, 7—342 

130, 7—384 
—, 8—360 

131, 4—372, 379 

132, 4—372 

133.4— 373 
164, 45—155 
169, 3—173 
174, 2-376, 377 

—, 8—378 
176, 4—384 
189, 3—390 
' ii. 

I, 11—323' 

II, 18—371 
•12, 2—388 

12.4— 282, 371 
—, 11—383 
—, 12—388 

14, 4-388 
—, 02-378 

15, 4—384 

19, 6—378 

20, 7—369, 375 
—, 8—379 

30, 8—386 

iii. ’ 

12, 6—878 

16, 4—209 "* 

28, 4 ~ 345 
30, 15 ff— 390 
32, 13—197- ' 

34, 8, 9—282, 360, 
863, 389 
53, 14—359 

iv. 

4,15-^-419 
5, 3—211 
16, 9—372 
—, 13—375 
23, 7—373- 
26, 1, 2—360 
—, 3—378 


Eigveda— continued. 

28, 4—371 
30, 13—384 
—> 14—384 

—, 15, 21—386 
—, 18—347, 361 
—, 20—380 

41, 2—373 

60. 8 f—463, 465 
57; 6 f—421 

v. 

2, 3—373 
7, 10—372, 388 
20, 2—373 

29, 9, 10—376, 377, 
392 

30, 7, 9—387 

32, 8—376 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 
52, 17—347 
'53, 9-343 
64, 15—323 
70, 3—369 

vi. 

4, 8-323 
12, 4—173 
14, 3—372 
18, 3—370 

20, 10—379 
—, 11—4361 

22, 10—363 

23, 4—209 

25, 2, 3—361, 363 

26, 5—384 

31, 4—379 

33, 3-361, 363 

44, 13—*197 

45, • 31—347 

47, 24—461 

48, 8—323 

60, 6—361, 363 

61, 2, 13—346 
—, 3, 370 

vii. 

5, 3—376 
—, 6—361 

6, 3-377, 378' 

18, 5—869 
—, 6.-374 

13—377 
—, 19—347 

19, 3—370 
—, 2—385 

21, 5—391 

22, 9—198 
33, 5—205 
83, 1—361 
95, 1, 2—346 


Rigveda— continued. 

99, 4—362 

100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2—390 

viii. 

1, 28—380 
7, 9—461 
14, 14—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 

19, 37—344 
22, 6—360 
24, 27—362 
—, 30—344 
32, 26—387 

40, 6—384 
—, 10—387 
59, 10, 11—372 
62, 18—376 
66, 4—173 

84, 3—380 
87, 6—380 

ix. 

I, 8—360 

II, 2—461 

41, 1—375 
61, 2—389 

73, 5—375 

74, 8—323 
92, 6—360 
113, 7 ff—469 

x. 

22, 7, 8—373 
27, 6—374 
34, 1—352 
38, 3—362 
43, 4—360 
48, 1—361 
—, 2—461 
—, 7—374 
49,3—362 

53, 4—175 

54, 1—387 

64, 9—343 

65, 11—362 
69, 6—385 
71, 3—211 
73, 7—387 
75,6—341 
—, 6—343 
83, 1—362 
—, 6—369 

86, 19—359 

87, 2 ff, 16—391, 418 

88, 10—204 

89, 7—379 
90—454 f, 458 

90, 9—189 
95, 7—387 
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Rigveda— continued. 

99, 3—391 
99, 6—388 

102, 3—362 

103, 1—172 
105, 8—374 
121, 4—349 
125, 4—209 

—, 5—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 3—362 
146, 1, 6—393 
Eijisvan, 3?5, 378, 385 
Risliabha, 197 
Rishikas, 365 
Rishis, 196 ff. 

Ritter, Dr., 334 
Rock and pillar inscrip¬ 
tions, 59,104 ff. 
Romakas, 491 
Romans, 267 ff. 

Rosen (Dr) Rigveda, 370 
Roth, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Joum. Ger. Or. Society, 
quoted, 67, 153, 339 
-, Literature and his¬ 
tory of the Veda, 170,’ 
191, 335, 338,341,347, 
851,355. 369, 446 

--, Kirulsta, 164, 166, 

169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 313 f, 348, 356, 
360, etc. 

.-, Dissertation on the 

A.V., 173, 447 
—, art. in Indische Stud., 
185 

Rudolphi, 283 
Rudra, 194, 201, 352,383, 
420 

Rudradaman, 132 _ 
Rupasiddhi (a Pali Gram¬ 
mar), 54, 60 


S 

S'ubarl or Savarl dialect, 
46, 50 

SadanTra, 403 ff, 442 
Sagara, 422 
Sahasauka, 160 
Sahya, 48 
Sahityadarpana, 50 
S'akfts, 50, 365, 442 
S'akalika, S’fikalikx, 354 
Sukalya, 177 
Sakapuni, 177,204 
S akarl dialect, 46, 50 


■S'akatayana, 177 
S'akuni, 353 
S'akuntala, 14 
S'akyamuni, 494 
S'akyasinha, 494 
Sama Keres'aspa, 296 
Samanam Sevishta, 473 
Sumaveda, 188, 191, 445 
S'ambara, 368, 378, 389, 
etc. 

Sanakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'unda 386 
S'andikas, 386 
Sanhitas, four Yedic, 187 
SanjayantT,491 
S'ankarachiorya, 434 

-, on Brihad Ar. 

Up.164 

S’ankhuyana Br., 328 
Sauskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Saptas'ataka, 76 
Sapta Sindhavas, 295, 300 
S'arad, 380 
Surameya, 279 
S’aranyu, 279 
Sarasvata, 398 
Sarasvat, 346 
Sarasvat! (river), 310 f. 
338 ff, 345 ff, 370, 397. 
ff, 441 

Sarasvatl (goddess) 329, 
399 

Sarasvati-kanthiibharana, 

1G0 

Savayu, 314, 343 ff, 348 f, 
361,405 

S'arva, 202, 299, 451 
S’atabalakslm, 177 
S'atadru. 339 
Satyahavya, 324 
S'atapathq Bruhmana— 

i. ' 1, 4, 14—386 

— 3, 5, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff—402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff—388 

— 7, 3,8—202 ■ 

ii. 2, 2, 8 ff—372 

— 6, .2, 17—352 

iii. 2, 1, 23—114 

iv. 2, 1, 5 f— 386 

— 4,4, 3-ff, 14—381 

— 6, 7,1—187 
viii. 1, 4, 10—352 
si. 3,1, 2—404 

— 5, 1, 10, 12—163 

— 6, 2, 1—404 
xiii. 4, 3, 7 f—189 

— o r 4, 5—184 


S'atapatha B.— coni. 

— 5, 4, 7—396 

— 8, 1, 5—485 
'Xiv. 4, 2, 22—184 
—6, 11. 2—156 

S'atyayana Brahmana,184 
Sauj ata, 183 
S'aiinaka, 164 
S'aurasenI dialect, 36 f, 43 
ff, 48, 50 f, 69 f, 108, 
127, 428 
S'avaras, 365 

Sayana’s commentary on 
R.V., quoted, 155, 164, 
179, 184, 186,197,212, 
299, 350, 360, 363,463, 
etc. 

Schlegel, A. W. von, his 
Essais, 281, 306/ 335, 
466 

Schleicher, August; Com¬ 
pendium der Yergl. 
Grammat. der Indog. 
Sprachen, 216, 229 f, 
245, 490 

Scythians and their lan¬ 
guage, 486 ff. 

Seleucus, 336 
Semiramis, 336 
Semitic languages, -217 ff. 
Serica, 479 
S'eslia, 163 
Setubandha, 48 
Seurat or Suwad, 344 f. 
Shen Tamil, 436 
Siccacollum, 432 
S'imyus, 369 

Sindliu'(Indus) 341 ff, 482 
Sindhugandharas, 483 
Sindhukshit, 341 
Sindhusauviras, 406, 483 
S'ipha, 385 
Sirmur, 335 
S'isnadeva, 391 
Situ, 157 f, 413, 417, 421, 

. 498 

Situ (the furrow) 421 
S'iva, 201 f, 204,299,420 
Sizyges, 479, 

Skambha, 452 
Slavonic languages, 218 
Smritis, 163, 179 
Soastus, 334 
Sobbari, 344 
Sogdiaua, 332, 481 
Sogdians, 342, 468 
Soma, 381, 469 ff. 
Somagiri, 325 
Soochundra, 431 
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Spiegel, Dr. F., art. in 
Kuhn and Schleicher’s 
Beitrage, etc., 287, 298, 
468 f, 477 ff. 

-. Avesta, 293 ff, 298 

ff, 312, 329 ff, 456 f. 

-, Kammavakya, 63,76 

S'rauta sutras, 186 
S'ris'ailam, 428 
Stenzler’s (Dr. A.) Mrich- 
chhal^ati, 14 

Stevenson, Rev. Dr. J., on 
the adoption of words 
into Sanskrit, 33 

-, on the affinity of the 

northern and southern 
non - Arian languages, 
' 485 f. 

•-, Samaveda, 470 

Sthaulashtkivi, 17? 
Streiter, Dissertatio de 
Sunahsepho, 185 
Subala, 353 
Sudus, 361 
S'uddhodana, 494 ff. 
Sudheska, 49 
S'udras, 304 f, 310, 304, 
483 

Sudum, 349 
Sughdha, 330 
Sugriva,"417 
S'ukra, 386 
Sultan Mahmud, 6 
S'unas's'epa. 184 
Surabhipattana, 491 
S'urparaka, 490 
Surya, 376 
Susartu, 343 ff. 

S'ushmina, 325 
S'ushna, 362, etc. 
Sushoma, 342, 348 
Sus'ravas, 385 
Sutlej, 345 (see S'utudrI) 
Sutras, 179 
SQtrapitaka, 56 
S'utudrI 341, 345 
S'uvastu, 344 
Svanaya, 342 
Svarj 188 
Svarjit, 353 
S'vetT, 343, 3481 
Syriac, 218 

T 


Tadbhava, 
Tadbhavam, 
Tudbhuvumoo, 
Taitlki, 177 


\ 47 ff. 
j 427 ff. 


Tajiks, 484 
Takman, 351 
Taksbaka, 451 
Talakata, 490 
Tambaparjni, 60 
Tamil language, 32, 260, 
423 ff. 


Tamulians, 303 
Taittiriya Brabmana— 
Commentary pn—■ 
i. 5, 9, 2—156 
Do. vol. ii. p. 842—346 
Taittiriya Sanbita, 184 
i. 2, 1—172 

— 5, 1, 1—202 

v. 5, 7, 3—203 

vi. 2, 3—382 

— 4, 7, 3—212 

— 4, 10, 1—386 


p. 466—202 
Comm, on, p. 9—163 
Tandaka Brahmana, 184 
Tartar languages, 441 
Tatsama, 


Tatsamam, 

'Tutsumumoo 


47 ff, 
427 ff. 


T- 1 " ’r—32, 127, 


Teutonic languages, 218 

-— tribes, 280 

Tiresias, 196 

Thagurian mountains, 479’ 
Thraetaono, 296, 330,474 
Titans, 363 
Trasadasyn, 344, 370 
Trayl vidya, 187, 445 
Trilinga, 428 f, 433 
Trimurti, 202 
Tfishtama, 343, 348 
Trita,' 296, 388, 474 
Tritsus, 205, 377 
Trivikrama, 203 
Troyer, M., RajataranginI, 
483 


Tullberg’s Malaviia Agni- 
mitra, 14 
Turfan, 484 

Tnrnour, M., Ms Maha- 
wanso, quoted or referred 
to, 53, 65, 57, 60 f, 76 

•-, art. in Jour. As. 

Soe. of Bengal, 110 
Turvasu, 260, 348, 422 
Turvayana, 386 
Tvashfti, 175, 388 


TJ 

TJchchhishta, 189 
TJdgatri, 188 
Udichyas, 356 
Ujjvalaladatta’sTJnadi Su¬ 
tras, Prof. Auixecht’s 
edition of, 490 
TJloka, Ulagu, 435, 458 
TJnyudeshyumoo, 49 
ITpanishads, 163, 176, 200 
Upasad, 381 
Ur ana, 388 
IJranos, 279 
Urdu dialect, 6 f. 

Urunjira, 348 
TJrva, 330 
TJs'anas, 361, 386 
Ushas, 452 
Us'Inaras, 354 
IFtkall dialect, 46 
Xltkila, 197 
Utsavasanketas, 364 
Utsu-deskyumoo, 49 (see 
Atsu) 

Uttarakurus, 324 ff, 337, 
339 

Uttara Madras, 324, 339 

Y 

Yuch, 211 ff, 329 
Yaekereta, 330 
Vahlika, 48 (see Bahilka); 

ditto dialect, 50 
Yaibhojas, 260 
Vais'ravana, 417 
Yais'ya, 298, 310,456,483 
Yaivasvata, 469 
Vajasaneyi Yajurveda, 193 
Vajasaneyi Sanhita— 

3, 61—352 
5, 8 and commentary, 
380 f 

8 , 56—461 
16, 54—172 
18, 52—198 

22, 22—462 

23, 22 f—122 
Yala, 363 

Valakhilya ii. 8—370 ' 
Valakhilya— 
iv. 3—204 
xi. 6—211 
Valmlki, 408 
Vamadeva, 184, 211, 361 
Vamadevya, 156 
Vanaras, or monkeys, 419 
j Yangrida, 385 
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Varuha Mihira, quoted, 5 
Varehin, 386 

YararucM, 12, 14, 43, 52, 
59, 75,-148, 264 
Varena, 330 
Y arshyayani, 177 
Yaruna, ‘212,279,297, etc. 
Yarvaras, 365 
Vasishtha, 184, 198, 205, 
389, 447 

Vas'triya fshuyant, 456, 
460, 464 
VSstu, 344 
Yatapi, 414 

Vfiyu. 163, 188, 205, 213, 
297 

Vayu Purana, 421 f. 

Veda, 179 f~ 186 
Yedangas, 179 
Yedartha prakas'a, comm. 

oil Taitt. S., quoted, 163 
Yedavati, 498 
Vedavyasa, 199 
Yedic Sanskrit,'forms of, 
206 ff. 

Yeudidad, 498 
Veudidad, first fargard of, 
314, 329 ff, 418 

-- 2ncTdo., 331 

Verethragna, Yerethraya, 
317, 474 
Vehrkana, 330 
Vernaculars of India, their 
antiquity, 7 ff. ' 
Vibhflshas, 46 
Yibhlshana, 416, 490 
Vidathin, 375 

Videfi? 403 £ athava ^ 02 . 
Vikramaditya, 135, 160, 
444 

Vikramorvaii, 12 
Vimadas, 19s 
Vinarfana, 391, 400. f. 
Vinfiyaka Bhatta, 329 
Yinayapitaka, 56 
Vindnya, 303 f, 309, 339, 
349,408, 414 
Vipatf, 342,345, 348 
Viradha, 410 f. 

Visnnu, 181, 202 ff, 362, 
etc. 

Vishnupada, 204 
Vishnupuruna, 162, 259, 
421, 484 
Yidis'ipra, 392 


Vis'yamitra, 178,197, 364, 
379, 389, 413, 422 
Yis've-deyah, 185,205,343 
Vitasta, 341, 344, 348 
Yivasvat,Ylvanh.vant, 296, 
470 

' Yivieu de St. Martin, xxiv. 
f, 348 

Yratyas, 351, 483 
Vrindavaiqi, 401 
Vrishalas, 401, 422 
V r itra, 175 f, 368,. etc. 
Vritrahan 317, 389,474 
Vyarahariki (yak) 67, 156 
Yullers, Dr. J. A., Ms 
Persian and Latin Lex., 
and Persian Grammar, 
220, 223 
Vyaaa, 398 
ditto, 408 

w 

"Weber’s BhagavatT, 14 

-Essay on the Katna- 

yana, 421 

-■** Indiache Lit. ges- 

chichte, 105, 144, 162, 
184,187, 191,193, 339, 
361, 408, 421 

- Indische Skizzen, 

217, 309, 317, 339 

-Indische Studien, 62, 

105, 1.07,125, 129, 152, 
154, 192, 202,265,824, 
328,339,351, 354, etc,' 

-article in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Soc. 66, 157 

-Malavika and Agni- 

mitra, 105 

-Ramatapaniya TJpa- 

nishad; 421 

-Saptasataka of Hala, 

14, 75 

—-— Vajasaneyi Sanhitse 
specimen, 130 

■-in Lit. Centralblatt,- 

399 

Wheeler, Mr. Talhoys, 
his history of India, 421 
Whitney, Prof. W. D., his 
art. in Jour.'Amer. Or. 
Society, 187, 190, 194, 
196, 210, 446, 474 
——, art. in North Amer. 
Review, 286 


Wilson, Prof. H. H., Ari- 
anaAntiqua, 344 

--, Rigveda Sanhita, 

,164, 185, 194, 201, 203,- 
323, 369 f. 

-, Sanskrit Grpm.,4!08 

-, Vishnu Purana, 342,- 

398, 401, 411, 420 t 
-, Theatre of the Hin¬ 
dus, 34, 158, 

-, articles and notice 

in Jour. R.A.S. 104 ff, 
106, 109, 111 ff, 185 
Wilson, Rev. Dr. J., notes 
on the Mahrattx lan¬ 
guage, 26, 486 

-, India three thousand. 

years ago, 390 , 

Windischmann, TTeber den 
Somacultus der Arier, 
297, 469 ff. 

-, Mithra, 297 

Y 

Yadu, 260, 348 
Yadavas, 260, 420 
YainaparibhSsha, 179 
Yamavalkya, 192,298,404 
Y&inikas, 176 
Yajurveda, 188, 192, 445 
Yama,'206, 415, 469 f. 
Yamuna, 341, 345 ff, 482 
Yarkhand, 484 
YSska, 151, 153, 164 
Yas'na, 456, 472 
Yatudhana, 389 ff, 418 
Yavanas, 139, 259 f, 423 
Yavyavati, 348 
Yaiartes, 318, 480 f. 
Yayati, 260, 422 
Yazata, 473 

Yima, 296, 331, 470,478, 
476 

Z 

Zamzummim, 419 
Zaratushtra or Zoroaster, 
299, 315, 331 ff, 464, 
472 ff. 

Zend, 216, 218, 220 ff, 
226, 228 ff, 242, 258 f, 
26Cy287, ff; 

Zendavesta, 216, 226,258, 
455 f, 475 
Zeus, 279, 295 
Zoroastrians, 314. 
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